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Art. I—THE PONTIFICAL JUBILEE OF 
POPE LEO XIII. 


HOSE who had the good fortune to be present at 
the magnificent function in St. Peter’s on the 3rd of 
March, when the Holy Father held a Cappella Papale to 
celebrate the anniversary of his coronation and the com- 
pletion of the twenty-fifth year of his Pontificate, could 
hardly give themselves up to that unrestrained joy and 
triumph which such a scene would naturally call up in the 
heart of a Catholic. There was a sinister menace in the 
air all round. Within the great church, as the Pontiff sat 
on his throne in the apse of the Chair and received the 
homage of the forty-five Cardinals who, before the Kyrie, 
were conducted one by one, their red robes flowing behind 
them, to kiss his hand, there was the vast crowd that filled 
even St. Peter’s—bishops, priests, nobles, Romans, pil- 
grims from every country, moved and thrilled to the depths 
of their beings by the sight of the pallid, frail old man 
who once more had ventured to officiate in so trying a 
fashion. Would it be, perhaps, for the last time? No 
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one could tell. But as the trumpets sounded, the choirs 
sang, and the multitudes shouted, the scene was like a 
great act of faith of a universe—so vast, so various was 
the crowd that filled the spaces of the Basilica. The Holy 
Father himself, serene and even joyous, seemed to rise 
above the weakness of his ninety-two years as he raised 
his hands to bless his faithful children. 

But when one had time, in the silences of the Mass, to 
admit other thoughts, there came the cold feeling of what 
was going on outside the church. In other times, on a 
day like this, not the church only, but the vast piazza 
would have overflowed with people; and it might be that 
the Pontiff would have slowly passed through Rome from 
church to church in that paternal pomp and state which 
good Romans loved so much. But now the great doors 
of St. Peter’s were not to be opened to him; the streets 
were forbidden, and his own Rome was like the city of a 
heathen power. Lines of soldiers that owned no allegiance 
to him were drawn up before the grand vestibule ; on the 
Castle of St. Angelo a hostile flag was flying, and further 
off, in the city’s heart, near the Capitol, a King and his 
ministers, senators and deputies had made their encamp- 
ments, and on this day were coldly ignoring the Pope and 
his festival, his blessing, and his very existence. It was 
not the darkened sky and the persistent drenching rain 
that marred the crowning scene of the Jubilee, but the 
feeling that even in St. Peter’s the Pope was a prisoner. 

Leo XIII. is the first Pope since the sixth century who 
has all his life ruled the Church without temporal power. 
The civil princedom of the Roman Pontiff, which grew up 
by degrees, partly by the departure of the Roman emperors 
for the shores of the Bosphorus, and partly by the determi- 
nation of the princes of the West to give the Vicar of 
Christ an earthly throne and to guard it by their chivalry, 
is not necessary, absolutely and essentially, to the exist- 
ence of the Church. But it has been repeatedly declared 
to be essential at this day to the Church’s well-being. 
Without it, the Sovereign Pontiff must live in unworthy 
confinement, within walls and behind barred doors, unable 
with safety and dignity to take his part in those great 
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public functions which belong to his exalted office. With- 
out it, he must always feel the sword hanging over his 
head, and know that the gaoler is close at hand ready to 
apply his fetters. Deprived of temporal power, the Pope 
must always be conscious that there is not an utterance, 
not an ordinance, not a negotiation with governments, not 
a letter or a telegram which may not, in an hour, bring 
down reprisals upon his head. Men of the world have 
asked what is the difference between the Pope in the 
Vatican, left alone by the Italian Government, and the 
Pope as temporal ruler of a Papal State, utterly dependent 
on the good will of the armed nations that surround him. 
Excluding minor considerations, the grand difference is 
similar to that between a man with the robber’s hand at 
his throat and a man in his own house with the robber 
outside and the doors fastened. The man’s destruction in 
either case may be only a question of time. But in 
political matters time is of the utmost importance. As 
things are at present, the Italian Government is in posses- 
sion, and the States of Europe have a pretext for refusing 
to interfere. Besides, the blow might be struck before 
they had time to interfere, or even to take council. Were 
the Roman Pontiff in his own house, no doubt he would 
be at the mercy of the Powers, just as Turkey or Belgium 
is. But before he could be annoyed, diplomacy would 
have to take its deliberate course, and time and Providence 
would be on his side. Leaving out of consideration all 
questions of dignity and of personal! liberty, the interests 
of the Church cannot but suffer from a state of things in 
which the Vatican might be occupied—the Holy Father 
put in a cell, the Roman congregation dissolved, and the 
whole machinery of Catholic organisation suspended at 
any moment, before any chancery in Europe could get off 
a telegram. 

It is under these conditions of confinement, and of 
apprehension, that Pope Leo XIII. has lived since the day 
in the month of February, 1879, when the votes of the 
Conclave raised him to his exalted position as Bishop of 
Rome. His long reign, of more than five and twenty 
years, has been a period without any exact parallel in the 
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whole history of the Papacy. During all that time his 
work has been of the utmost difficulty and complexity. He 
has had to maintain principles and rights, and to do this 
without provoking the brute force of the world to close 
upon him and destroy him. He has had to uphold the 
traditions and dignity of the Papacy, and at the same time 
to preserve, as far as possible, in undiminished vigour the 
truths, the practices and the virtues which make up 
Christianity and Catholicism. Other Popes have had to 
protest, to manage princes, and to teachthe flock. But no 
Pope till this one has ever had to do these things either so 
continuously all at once, or to do them without a farthing 
of assured revenue, without being able to come outside the 
house he lives in, with bitter enemies parading under his 
very windows, and under the oppression of that sense of 
imprisonment which so often ends in blunted apprehension, 
weakened nerve, and a callous heart. 

The constant protests of the present Pontiff against the 
state of ‘‘ captivity” in which he is obliged to live and rule, 
have naturally come to be considered a little wearisome, 
even by some Catholics of his flock—Catholics, that is to 
say, who do not trouble to look beneath the surface of 
things. The simple fact is, that it is only this consistent 
attitude of protest and reproach that, humanly speaking, 
has preserved the unity of the Church. Once let the Pope 
acquiesce in the position of a dependent, and especially of 
a salaried dependent, of the Italian Government, and the 
Catholic peoples would be strongly tempted to cease to 
follow him. The government of the Catholic Church is a 
delicate matter. The nations who compose the Church, 
with their infinite diversity of character and tradition, have 
no universal or ingrained propensity that draws them to 
accept as their law the word of an old man surrounded by 
Italian Cardinals. On the contrary, they naturally love 
independence in religious views as well as in political. In 
every generation, there are active and eminent men, of the 
various Latin and Teutonic races—to say nothing of the 
Orientals—who have pursued religious speculations and 
arrived at more or less novel views. Such speculations, 
generally entered upon in good faith, have sometimes 
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preserved the character of lawful development, whilst at 
others they have ended in downright heresy. That the 
legitimate pursuit of religious speculation in the great races 
of Europe has so seldom resulted in division, in schism, in 
the disruption of Catholic unity, has been owing to the 
acceptance of the headship of the Bishop of the Roman 
See. There are lamentable instances of rebellion, which 
need not be dwelt upon. But the unity and wide prevalence 
of the Catholic Faith at the present day is a great visible 
fact which cannot be overlooked ; and that unity in so great 
a flock is maintained by the living operation of the Roman 
Primacy. That Primacy is incorporated in one particular 
man. On strict principle, the man can, and ought to be, 
distinguished from his office. It ought to be possible to 
accept the official pronouncements of a Pontiff who is per- 
sonally unworthy of such an office. Asa fact, this has 
happened. But speaking of what must ordinarily take 
place, it is certain that it is part of God’s prevalence that 
the occupants of St. Peter’s chair must be holy, must be 
wise, and must be independent. It is the last quality, per- 
haps, that is the most imperative. For a Pontiff who was 
not independent, and clearly seen to be independent, would 
cease to be considered the originator of his own words and 
laws. Men would see, in his ordinances and in his 
utterances, the dictation of a master, or the forgeries of a 
gaoler. It will be replied that, in these days, such a state 
of imprisonment is impossible. But let it be observed that 
it is only impossible because the Pope protests. His voice, 
so far, has not been silenced, and his letters have not been 
intercepted. But let us suppose that in 1870 he had 
accepted his position, approved the ‘ guarantees,” and 
taken the annual stipend offered by the Italian Govern- 
ment—would it have been long before all the foreign 
Catholics, and many of the Italian, would have suspected 
that he was a political ally of the Ministers? Would it 
have been long before they said so? And would the 
ardent Catholic thinkers, speculators, and men of ‘ pro- 
gress,”’ with their views on philosophy, theology, and Holy 
Scripture—with their ideals of government, their naturalism, 
their socialism, their ‘‘ Americanism,” and all the other 
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various, and so often interesting, developments of Catholic 
thought that the present times have mentioned—would 
these, or their less enlightened followers, have failed to be 
sorely tried by suggestions of the Pope’s partiality, and to 
be weakened in their allegiance to the Church? It is only 
by resolutely declining to be favoured and fed, and by 
periodical complaint and insistent protestation, that the 
Holy Father, in his present position, can maintain, and 
can demonstrate, his independence — and it is only by 
demonstrating his independence that he can effectively 
teach and rule the universal Church. The obligation of 
Catholics to assert and to promote his temporal indepen- 
dence, and, in the meantime, to furnish him with the means 
of living, remains as firm as it was the first time that 
Pius IX., having disbanded his little army, appealed to all 
just men in Europe to take his part. It was only eighteen 
months ago that the present Pontiff issued a new reminder 
to the Italian Catholics that he had not abandoned any of 
his prerogatives, and could not allow even the cry of 
‘** Italian unity ” to rob him of his right to temporal power. 
In his letter of October 21st, 1901, addressed to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, Cardinal Rampolla, Secre- 
tary of State to Pope Leo XIII., was instructed to urge the 
Catholics of Italy to seize upon every opportunity to pro- 
claim their convictions, and to assert the right of the Vicar 
of Christ to ‘liberty and temporal independence ’”’—well 
persuaded that the temporal sovereignty (dominio) of the 
Pope, whilst it is necessary for the exercise of the powers of 
the Church (Jofere ecclesiastico), is equally advantageous to 
unity of minds and hearts, and to the external security of 
the fatherland. The strong expressions of the English 
Bishops and of the Catholic Union in their addresses pre- 
sented to the Holy Father on the roth March, on the 
occasion of his Pontifical Jubilee, may not carry the weight 
which they would in more Catholic times ; but it is consol- 
ing to think that English Catholic opinion is loyal, and 
that we not only recognise the necessity of the Holy 
Father’s temporal independence, but make it the object of 
our prayers, and meanwhile try to make up for its sus- 
pension by the generosity of our offerings. 
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It is difficult to imagine that a Pontiff could ever have 
had a more ungrateful task to face and to carry out through 
a quarter of a century than the present Pope. Martyrdom 
itself would have been easier: the suffering would have 
been quickly over, and the situation would have improved. 
But it is not a violent death—not the stormy onset of 
barbarian hordes, nor the violence of a Napoleonic whirl- 
wind, sure to pass, that Leo XIII. has had to contend 
against. It is the cold and relentless policy of unbelieving 
Europe. There is not a single ‘‘ Catholic” Government 
left in the West. This is not the place to try to discover 
how it is that there are Catholic peoples and no Catholic 
Government. What is certain is that the governing men 
of every country, from Turkey to Great Britain, are either 
Protestants or more or less cynical unbelievers. It may be 
said without reservation that there is no Cabinet of Europe 
that would consider it to be its duty to save the Papacy 
and the Catholic Church itself—from destruction. In an 
extreme crisis, their people might compel them to interfere ; 
but left to themselves, these Prime Ministers, Presidents 
of the Council, Chancellors, and the Kings and Kaisers 
who are their nominal masters, are men who have no 
sympathy whatever with the Church of Christ. Perhaps 
we ought to except the aged Emperor of Austria; perhaps 
the German Emperor would, in certain circumstances, 
develop a feeling for Catholicism, of which some people 
have asserted that they see traces already. But not even 
the Austro-Hungarian State is anything like what a frankly 
Catholic State ought to be. The policy of Europe—and 
more especially of Italy and France—is controlled by con- 
vinced and avowed unbelievers. Their views, as they 
openly insist, are ‘“‘lay” and ‘‘anti-clerical.” There 
cannot be a doubt—and the Sovereign Pontiff has often 
made solemn declaration in this sense—that the great 
majority of them are leagued together in a conspiracy to 
crush the Church of God and to destroy Christianity. 

It is these modern European Governments, who wield 
the powers of great nations, and have at their back large 
armies, a swarm of police, and a system of administration 
that enables them to exert a personal pressure on every 
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man, woman and child in the country, that the unarmed 
Pontiff, in his confinement, has had to confront, to satisfy 
and conciliate, during these five-and-twenty years. 

It has appeared to some well-disposed Catholics and 
others that it is a mistake on the part of the Pope to forbid 
the Italians to take part in the elections for the Senate and 
the Chamber, either as candidates or as voters. But the 
wise and sufficient reason seems to be that the heat of 
political passion and the violence and interference of the 
‘* Liberals,” who hold the reins of power, would at present 
make it impossible to obtain a fair vote. In other words, 
the ‘‘ Catholic” party cannot yet be depended upon to vote 
in the right sense. Does this mean that a majority of the 
voters of the country are suspected to be against the Pope ? 
If it were so, one need not be surprised. But it must be 
observed that, in all political elections, the voter is a person 
who often finds it difficult to know what his principles 
ought to be; that is to say, his proximate and operative 
principles—the principles on which his vote, here and now, 
should depend. In countries like Great Britain and the 
United States the voters are more or less educated in the 
knowledge of political issues. But in spite of much well- 
defined, intelligent knowledge, do not the constituencies 
and the whole country, under the influence of a sudden 
gust of feeling, seem at times to change their convictions 
as the winds stir up the sea, and to falsify all reckoning 
and forecast? The Italian voter may be—and the fact 
appears to be that he generally is—a Catholic who believes 
in the Pope, and who holds that the Pope ought to be free. 
But this is not enough to secure his vote for the 
re-establishment of the temporal power. Not only does he 
not always understand, in spite of the Holy Father’s acts— 
acts which, perhaps, do not reach him—that the Church is 
injured by the present state of things, but the local 
influences are such as to prevent him from arriving at any 
clear conception of the state of the country or of the 
Pontiff. He lives under the pressure of an officialdom 
which ignores the Holy See. The influential newspapers 
of the country, and, to a great extent, the few sheets 
that he reads himself (if he does read), are anti-Catholic. 
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The priests and the gentlemen of the country do not exert 
themselves to give him proper leading. In the towns, the 
noisy and pushing adventurers, the smart university 
men, and the successful employers of labour are, for various 
reasons, against the temporal power, and generally hostile 
to the Pope himself. These conditions of society in Italy 
are partly the manifestations of that perpetual hostility to 
the Kingdom of God which, from time to time, is 
permitted to win and to keep the upper hand, for the 
chastening of the good, and in order to turn men’s hearts 
to God alone. They are partly, also, the result of the past 
history of Italy, in which, as it cannot be denied, there are 
features which afford a more or less legitimate excuse for 
declaration against ‘‘tyrants,” and for rejoicing in the 
present ‘‘ unity” of the country. This explains why the 
average Italian Catholics, on whose vote the elections 
would turn, cannot yet be trusted to vote as he ought. 
And if he voted, and voted against the interests of the 
Holy See, the situation would become worse than it is at 
present, for there would be greater apparent justification 
for the assertion that free Italy was against the indepen- 
dence of the Pontiff. There is also this consideration, 
which no doubt weighs, even now, with the Holy Father 
—that those who take part in the political elections of 
a State, thereby implicitly express their acquiescence in the 
conditions of its existence. As the Italian Kingdom, 
which holds by force the city of Rome and the old Papal 
Estates, is in the condition of an unjust spoiler, a 
sacrilegious robber, no Catholic can ever take it upon 
himself, in a matter so grave, to decide when the time has 
come, or whether it will ever come, to recognise existing 
facts, and to acknowledge as legitimate a position which 
was taken up in iniquity and by violence. There are some 
good Catholics who believe that, eventually, the Sovereign 
Pontiff will consent to a compromise, and whilst securing 
his temporal independence, will not insist on full restitution 
being made of the territories which have been taken from 
him. But this is a matter for the decision of the Holy See 
itself, and no Catholic can presume to anticipate its 
decision, or to dictate what that decision shall be. To 
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allow participation in the political elections, and to permit 
Catholics to vote for deputies and senators, or to act as 
deputies or senators themselves, would certainly be 
considered as a recognition of the state of things that was 
inaugurated by the invasion of the Pontifical territory in 
1870,and consummated by the entry at the Porta Pia on 
September 2oth of that year. Thirty-three years—a whole 
generation of human life—have elapsed since then. It is no 
fanciful view that, during that time, the position of the 
Papacy, as an institution of the universal world, and not a 
mere Italian princedom, has become more clear to the intelli- 
gence of the various races, so Catholic in their fabric, which 
populate the famous peninsula. When they fully realise 
that the world’s interests require the Pope’s temporal 
independence, perhaps the question will not be very 
difficult of solution. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to consider the fashion in 


which Leo XIII. has dealt, during these twenty-five years, 


with the Italian Government. He seems to have recognised 
that, in spite of its infidel utterances and its anti-Catholic 
ordinances—in spite of the names of men who have at times 
formed a part of it, and whose very existence has meant 
hostility and oppression—the Italian Goverment has shown 
moderation, and has afforded grounds for hope. The mere 
fact that the Pope is still in the Vatican and can descend 
into St. Peter’s, seems to prove that there is something 
holding back the most extreme and rabid of the men who 
have seized upon unhappy Italy. It is certain that these 
men, who would willingly have exterminated Pope and 
Cardinals and turned the Vatican into offices for their 
desperate finance, have not dared todo it. What is the 
reason? It is a reason which the Holy Father well 
recognizes. It is the Catholic fidelity of the Catholic 
masses, in Italy and in Europe; a fidelity which is almost 
everywhere too weak, too acquiescent, and too dumb, but 
which is a real and solid fact, which prevents the present 
from being as bad as it might be, and affords reasonable 
hope for the future. 

It will be observed that the Holy Father has always 
treated the Italian Government with reserve, and with what 
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may be called tenderness. Besides those occasions on 
which he has thought it imperative to express, in few and 
dignified words, the assertion of his right to temporal 
independence, and certain addresses which he has made to 
Italian pilgrimages, there is only one of the great 
Encyclicals which is written to the Bishops and people of 
Italy, and it is far more taken up with the subject of the 
priestly life and the intellectual and moral preparation of 
the clergy, than with anything which can be called politics. 
The Pontiff mig'ic have made things very unpleasant for 
the Government. There has been quite enough pre- 
cariousness in the position of the monarchy, and instability 
in the truce between moderates and extremists, to have 
enabled the Pope, had he been a hot-headed or a spiteful 
man, to bring about confusion, and even revolution. It 
may or it may not be true that a revolution of the sort 
that is engineered by the anarchists, would have been 
fraught with evil consequences to the Papacy itself. This 
is by no means certain. When things are allowed to go 
to their worst, there is always a chance that right and 
justice may come out uppermost. But Pope Leo XIII. 
has never forgotten that he is a Father, and that the 
Italians are in a peculiar sense his children. If a word 
from him at certain epochs would have roused sedition, 
let passion loose, and given over the administration to 
chaos, that word he has never thought of pronouncing. 
The shedding of blood, the miseries of civil war, the 
destruction of such justice and good order as there is— 
we feel that Leo XIII. would rather suffer imprisonment, 
and even death itself, than bring them on his beloved 
fatherland. His gentleness and his patience have been 
those of a true ‘politician, wise above his fellows. But 
every Catholic must feel that they have been much more. 
They have been Divinely prompted and Divinely guided. 
We do not hold that any Pope, by virtue of his office, is 
. directly inspired by Heaven. But we must hold—and the 
thought should perhaps be more frequently in our minds 
than it is—that a good and holy Pope, who prays, who is 
profoundly in earnest in seeking for light, and who pur- 
sues a certain policy with consistency and deliberation for 
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a long course of years, can most certainly be considered to 
be illuminated and guided by God. Somuch could almost 
be said of any holy, wise and prominent man. With how 
much more confidence must it be held to be true of the 
Vicar of Christ, to whom has been promised by Jesus 
Christ that gift of leadership, which not only implies 
doctrinal infallibility in his formal pronouncements, but also 
—which is quite as important—the right guidance of the 
Church from year to year. 

The Italian policy of the Holy Father, thus intimately 
bound up as it is with the well-being of the Catholic 
Church, may, without rashness, be accepted by Catholics 
as prompted and guided by Almighty God. The present 
state of things may seem hopeless, and it may appear 
impossible, under political conditions such as exist at 
present and may be expected in the near future, to look for 
any kind of restoration of the temporal independence. 
We who live in the times that are passing may feel that 
thirty-three years is a period long enough to create pre- 
scription, and that every six months, now, makes it more 
difficult to see how the Papacy can ever win back its rights. 
Such considerations need not disturb our confidence in the 
ruling Providence of God, and in His never-failing pro- 
tection of His Church. The Church, in her past history, 
has gone through dark times before these. However true 
it may be that a certain condition of things, or certain 
surroundings, are essential to the Church’s well-being, 
there is no Divine guarantee that those conditions or 
surroundings may not, even for long periods, fail to be 
realised. When this happens, we have periods of persecu- 
tion, of anarchy, of schism, or of the prevalence of im- 
morality or infidelity. Thirty-three years is but a short 
span in the history of the Papacy. When we think what 
it has passed through—the long centuries of the Cata- 
combs, the ages of the barbarians, the lawlessness in Italy 


in the early Middle Ages, the exile at Avignon, the Renais- P 


sance, the evils which the Council of Trent put an end to 
—the years that have passed since the breach of the Porta 
Pia are not so very significant or alarming. It may be 
that the Holy Father’s captivity will yet last for another 
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generation, or for two generations. If it does, some way 
will always be found during that time for the Church to 
exercise her office, and no earnest Catholic will be deprived 
of her Divine ministrations. But the faithful will by 
degrees learnand realise. Catholic feeling, amidst the poli- 
tical aspirations of these modern times, will disengage 
itself and recognise itself. The various nations and races 
will come to understand the Catholic idea—that there is 
only one Church and that the Bishop of Rome is its head 
on earth. The unity of the human race, the solidarity of 
human interests, the brotherhood of mankind—phrases 
like these, springing from true instincts, but so often 
ignorantly applied, will attain their full and clear meaning 
in the great word ‘‘ Catholic.” The persecution will some 
day come to an end, and the Papacy will triumph as it has 
triumphed of old. Meanwhile, we of the captivity must 
make up our minds to understand it. A period of persecu- 
tion and difficulty is a period of chastisement, in which men 
are invited first to repentance, next to humble acceptance, 
and thirdly to action. The kind of action which is called 
for during a time of captivity—the prayer, the sacrifice, 
the striving, wherever striving is possible—is that which 
gives virility to Catholic minds and hearts, which forms 
the best Christians, and produces the virtues which most 
effectively conquer this world; and it is action which is 
sure to be fruitful, not to-morrow, perhaps, or the day 
after, but in God’s good time. 


ww J. on H 9 
Bishop of Newport. 








ArT. II.—THE NEW EDUCATION ACT, 
1902. 


HE Education Act, 1902, is memorable for several 
reasons. It marks the end of a long struggle for 
equality between two great classes of schools. In all 
probability the Act of 1870 was not intended to destroy 
Voluntary schools. In the gradual evolution of the 
educational law established by that Act, unknown and 
unsuspected capabilities were discovered of unduly favour- 
ing the new type of school. The country at the time 
believed that a literary education was the sovereign panacea 
for most social evils. Teach children to read and write, 
give them a smattering of a few ’ologies, and straightway 
poverty and crime would disappear. The work of building 
Board schools went on merrily. Many men who were 
loyal members of the Church of England and genuine 
friends and supporters of the Voluntary school system, 
were found amongst the most strenuous defenders of the 
new type of school. It was considered a note of intel- 
lectual inferiority, or of what was apparently worse, of 
extreme ecclesiastical narrow-mindedness, to speak dis- 
paragingly of the Board school system. Twelve or 
fourteen years ago many staunch advocates of the Volun- 
tary schools really believed that the universal prevalence 
of the Board school system was close at hand. 

Two results have become conclusively established. One 
was that this literary education had failed to achieve all 
that had been expected of it ; and the second was that men 
belonging to different Churches still possessed a definite 
form of faith—namely, the faith of that Church to which 
they belonged—and insisted that their children should be 
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educated in schools where that faith was not exposed to 
the risk of extinction. 

After fifteen or twenty years’ compulsory education the 
nation discovered that the schools were turning out a 
generation of clerks, and that England was certain to lag 
behind in the severe industrial competition of modern 
times if a remedy were not provided. Crime certainly had 
diminished, but poverty was as rife as before. The dimi- 
nution of crime and the great drop in the number of 
prisoners in jails was an indirect result of education. The 
compulsory character of the education law obliged parents 
to send their children to school. 

In the case of careless and negligent parents who did 
not comply with this provision of the law, and permitted 
their children to wander in the streets and commit petty 
misdemeanours, the law took the child out of their hands 
and sent it to an industrial school. If the child were 
allowed to grow up in the evil surroundings described, 
there can be little doubt but that in later life it would help 
to swell the criminal classes. It is to this cause, and not 
to any inherent virtue in education purely as such, that the 
diminution of crime is due. 

The defect of confining elementary education toa mere 
literary training was remedied by the introduction of 
technical schools. The scandal of favouring a section of 
the people because they possessed no definite creed, or 
were indifferent to the religious training given to their 
children, could not goon for ever. The great advantage 
which this class possessed was enjoyed at the expense of 
the remainder of the community. 

Accordingly the Act of 1902 was passed into law. By 
the new Act all schools are placed on the same footing 
with regard to the cost of secular education. What was 
known previously as the ‘‘ Voluntary” party agreed to 
build and equip their own schools at their own private 
expense. This, indeed, they have always done; and in 
the great compromise they have now made with the State 
they are bound to continue doing so in the future. Nor 
do they murmur or repine at this. They entered freely 
into the compact with full knowledge of its consequences. 
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Another important effect of the new Act is that it gives 
us educational peace. The education war of the last thirty 
years was at bottom a battle royal between the Church of 
England and Nonconformity. Nonconformists wished to 
weaken or pull down the Anglican Church. The Board 
school system offered a ready and powerful weapon for 
doing so. The Church of England schools began to be 
crushed cut of existence. Where the school is gone the 
Church will soon follow. The Church, no doubt owing to 
its being a State Church and richly endowed, will still 
maintain a clergyman in the parish, and also a building 
for Church of England worship; but the rising generation 
who were not trained in a Church school but in a Board 
school, will soon pass beyond the influence, if not the pale 
of the Church of England. It is no advantage to us that 
the Church of England should be destroyed for the benefit 
of dissenters. A few, perhaps, would come over to us. 
The Church would continue to be as unhesitatingly Pro- 
testant as before. It is true that in the educational conflict 
between the Anglican Church and Nonconformity we were 
not in the first line of fire, but if the Voluntary party went 
down we should go down with it. 

There are very few indeed who believe that the threat 
not to pay the education rate will lead to anything. The 
common sense of the country has already practically 
laughed it out of consideration, and it needs no further 
notice. 

The most striking quality of the new Act is its justice. 
It contains, no doubt, some blemishes and also some 
dangers for us. It may be that in its future working, 
difficulties which at present are unknown may arise. The 
equity of the new Act consists in placing all the elementary 
schools of the country on the same level with regard to 
maintenance. To a body poor in worldly wealth as we 
are, this gives us a new charter of existence. To obtain 
that, it is well worth making the sacrifice of various points 
which are no doubt of great importance to us, but still 
neither essential nor vital. Our Catholic schools will 
continue to be Catholic. They will continue to be Catholic 
property ; and the Catholic religion will be taught in them 
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by Catholic priests and Catholic teachers as it was before. 
Our former freedom is, however, restricted in various 
directions. The control of the secular portion of the 
education given has been taken from us and has passed 
into the hands of local authorities. The managers of a 
Catholic school are bound to carry out all schemes of 
secular education proposed to them by the local authority. 
In this there is a danger. The local authority now 
possesses the power of ordering the lesson-books to be 
used. In many school reading-books, and more especially 
in historical readers, there are statements contained which 
are at variance with Catholic faith and with historical truth. 
In certain districts, where the local authority is anti- 
Catholic, such books may certainly be ordered to be read 
in all the schools of their district. What the result of an 
appeal to the Board of Education would be in this con- 
tingency remains to be seen. The evil, however, is not 
irremediable. The local priest and the teachers would 
point out to the children the historical misstatement or 
the false religious teaching, and warn them against it. 
Another great blemish in the new law is the Kenyon- 
Slaney clause. Though primarily intended to check the 
Ritualistic practices and teaching of certain Church of 
England clergymen, it establishes a very dangerous prin- 
ciple in English legislation. Under this clause, men who 
do not belong to a given Christian denomination are 
entitled to sit at the same council board with those who 
do, and to vote what the religious teaching of that denomi- 
nation shall be. The Wesleyan body are deeply divided 
in opinion regarding the teaching of Dr. Agar Ellis Beet, 
a professor in one of their colleges. His teaching is at 
variance with the older standards of Methodist belief; and 
if an outsider may be permitted to say so, with the standard 
belief of many other Christian bodies as well. A county 
council or a town council may appoint a Catholic as one of 
their representative managers on the board of management 
of a Wesleyan school. That Catholic by his vote may 
decide whether Wesleyan children shall be taught the new 
teaching of Professor Beet or the older teaching of that 
sect. His vote decides a question that goes to the very 
17 
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foundation of Christian belief, namely, whether there is or 
is not a hell eternal in duration ; otherwise the Kenyon- 
Slaney clause does not affect us. We Catholics have no 
difference of belief on our articles of faith. 

The new Act raises several questions of the first import- 
ance regarding the future of our schools. Owing to our 
poverty, we were not able to pay in many cases that 
higher salary which was entailed by the employment of a 
master instead of a mistress. Many of our schools are 
taught by mistresses where assuredly a master was educa- 
tionally required. Women can teach boys up to the third 
standard better than men. The natural gentleness of their 
character suits a small boy better than the sterner control 
of aman. But in the sixth and seventh standard the case 
is different. A man is required to teach boys of that age, 
both from the intellectual necessity of the case and from 
the moral point of view, of forming the boy’s character. 
A growing boy of thirteen can with only the greatest 
difficulty be held in restraint by a mistress. If he is 
obedient and docile, it may be due to natural weakness of 
disposition, and in all probability he will grow upacreature 
without stamina and devoid of all manly strength of 
character. On the other hand, if he is insubordinate, as 
in many cases he will be, he is almost sure to grow up 
confirmed in an attitude of mind which is coarse, sullen, 
and obstinate. The new Act affords us relief in this 
matter. In our small schools, doubtless, things will con- 
tinue as before ; but in a great many of our larger schools, 
where there were only two departments, infants and mixed, 
there must in future be three departments if Catholic 
managers desire to do justice to their own people. The 
new Act provides for the payment of the increased salary 
which the employment of a master will involve ; and the 
managers will cheerfully bear the initial expense of struc- 
tural alterations required to change a building containing 
two departments into one containing three. In all this we 
may safely presume that the county or city council will 
offer no objection. The old antagonism between different 
classes of schools has disappeared, we trust, for ever; and 
their civic patriotism will induce them to do the best 
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they can for the education of all the children in their 
district. 

Another difficulty also confronts us under this head. 
The staffs in our schools must very soon be largely 
increased. Hitherto, in the matter of staffing, our schools 
in most cases simply responded to the demands of the 
Code. Where are our teachers tocome from? Our pre- 
sent supply, even though the demand be scanty, scarcely 
suffices for our needs, and we have no supplementary stock 
of teachers in reserve. Some little alleviation of the 
difficulty might be obtained by a change in the Code. If 
the qualification of teachers, both men and women, who 
obtained their class certificate at the end of their two years’ 
training in a training college in Ireland was recognised 
by the English Code as being equivalent to a similar 
certificate gained in an English or Scotch training college, 
a way out of the difficulty would be afforded us. Owing 
to the shrinkage of population in Ireland many teachers 
in that country are left unemployed, and in a considerable 
number of cases cannot procure employment even at the 
end of their course in the training college. By a timely 
and judicious change in the English Code we should be 
enabled to obtain such a number of teachers from Ireland 
as would in some measure help to tide us over our difficulty 
until we could obtain trained teachers of our own. 

This last point raises a question of first magnitude for 
the Catholic Church in England. The country, after thirty 
years of internecine educational strife, at last is determined 
to pursue a right educational policy. ‘‘ Articles 68 ” will, 
I fear, have only a short life under the vigorous educa- 
tional control of the local education committees. They 
were simply a device to enable poverty-stricken schools to 
live. The education committees will require our schools 
in future to do something more than live. I do not under- 
value for one moment the education given by ‘ Articles 
68.” They were usually employed in the lower standards, 
and did very useful work. But if I read aright the signs 
of the times, even in our lowest standards, the education 
committees will most certainly require us to employ teachers 
of a higher educational mark than “ Article 68.” Whence 
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are we to procure those teachers? The Act leaves us very 
little choice. Sect. 7 (a) lays down: ‘*The managers of 
the school shall carry out any directions of the local educa- 
tion authority as to the secular instruction to be given in 
the school, including any directions with respect to the 
number and educational qualifications of the teachers to 
be employed for such instruction, and for the dismissal of 
any teacher on educational grounds.” 

The local education authority will in the future pay 
the piper, and they too will call for the tune. The solitary 
item of consolation is this, that those ‘* Articles 68”’ are at 
present so numerous, reaching as they do in the last report 
of the Board of Education to the figure of 17,956, that it 
will be impossible to make any change for some years. And 
in the mean time we should exert every effort to supply 
their places in our schools with teachers of a higher 
qualification. Poverty will not form an obstacle as it has 
done in the past. 

The increased salaries of teachers in Catholic schools 
ought to form an inducement to Catholic boys and girls to 
engage in the teaching profession. A sound Catholic 
policy for Catholic managers would be to induce as many 
promising boys and girls as they can to apprentice them- 
selves as pupil teachers. 

This, again, raises two other questions of great com- 
plexity and difficulty which, whether we wish it or not, we 
must endeavour to solve. Where are those pupil teachers 
to be trained during their apprenticeship? and where are 
the training colleges to train them for a certificate when 
they have finished their apprenticeship? The old method 
of training pupil teachers is dead. The standard for 
passing the King’s scholarship has been so raised that 
not very many ordinary working certificated teachers in 
our schools are now capable of training their pupil teachers 
to pass with success. A few there are, no doubt; but the 
vast majority have neither the intellectual capability nor 
the time todo so. Hence the low places in the King’s 
scholarship list taken by so many of our pupil teachers. 
The extra time and labour which an ordinary principal 
teacher in any of our schools should devote to the instruc- 
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tion of pupil teachers in that school are equivalent to half 
of the other work in the school. Hence in nearly all large 
towns the School Board wisely established ‘‘ centres ”’ for 
the pupil teachers in theiremployment. Must we do the 
same for our pupil teachers and establish Catholic ‘‘centres”? 
In a few very large towns that would be possible no doubt, 
but the expense would be great. In all the smaller towns 
where there are only two, or even three or four Catholic 
schools, the establishment of a ‘‘ centre” is impracticable. 
We must therefore face the question, are we to send our 
pupil teachers to a common ‘‘centre”? I certainly do not 
undertake to answer that question, or even suggest what 
should be done. This is clearly a matter for our Bishops 
to decide. 

Again, the question of increased training college accom- 
modation is one that urgently demands solution. Our 
present accommodation scarcely suffices for even our pre- 
sent needs. The education committees in the future will 
not, in my judgment, permit us to staff our schools with 
teachers of a low qualification. The public opinion of the 
country has changed, and demands higher teaching power. 
We shall be required in the future to employ a far larger 
number of trained teachers than that which has hitherto 
been required. Trained teachers imply training colleges. 
Where are they? Our present colleges are full. This, 
again, is a matter which will, no doubt, occupy the con- 
sideration of our bishops. 

Another aspect of this question is the character of our 
teachers from a religious point of view. A master in a 
Catholic school may be an excellent teacher in secular 
matters, and also, owing to his capacity as teacher, may 
teach Catechism efficiently, just as he teaches grammar or. 
arithmetic. His moral character may be irreproachable. 
His attendance at Mass may be regular. He does not, 
however, approach the sacraments, and is a man devoid of 
the spirit of religion and piety. A teacher of this descrip- 
tion would necessarily injure the spiritual interests of his 
school. The rector of the mission doubtless will endeavour 
to supply the deficiency during the daily hour of religious 
instruction, but the children are under the influence of the 
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teacher for the remainder of the day. It is difficult to 
suggest a remedy to meet this danger. ~ 

There has been for a long time a great outcry against 
one-man management by those who posed as the teachers’ 
friends. The one-man management is now ended. In 
some extremely few and rare cases, both in our own body 
and outside it, the one-man manager was guilty of oppres- 
sion and harshness. The teachers in every case hence- 
forward will be under the control of a board of six managers. 
This is a larger body than many a defunct rural School 
Board. The teachers, as time rolls on, will quickly dis- 
cover the difference between the old system and the new. 
Where in the past there was one proved case of tyranny, 
there were hundreds of instances on the other side where 
the one-man manager bore with long-suffering patience 
the shortcomings of the teacher. In the future this family 
arrangement will be changed, and the teacher in the future 
will be treated with justice and kindness; but a grave 
lapse, which the old manager pardoned, will not be easily 
overlooked by the new board of management. 

There is no provision in the new Act regarding the 
method of financing non-provided schools by the Educa- 
tion Committee. There is a provision that all public 
grants must be paid to the treasurer of the local authority. 
Will that authority give the managers in non-provided 
schools the monies which their school earns? If there be 
a deficit—as certainly in every case there will be—at the 
end of the school year, will the Education Committee meet 
it by a grant from the rates? It is very probable that the 
local education committee will do neither. They will not 
give a free hand to the managers of such a school to spend 
public money without any sufficient check on extravagance. 
In all likelihood the managers of Catholic schools will 
have nothing to do with the receiving or expenditure of 
money in the school. The local authority will retain the 
power in its own hands. The change is one for which 
Catholic managers have been sighing for a long time past. 
Their future managerial life will be a terrestrial paradise to 
what it was in the past. Only think of it, never again will 
they be required to filla Form IX.! The only accounts 
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which they will be required to keep will be the account of 
money raised for structural alterations and those major 
items of repair which are technically known as landlord’s 
improvements. 

The new Act affords us monetary relief with regard to 
maintenance ; but as many of our schools are mortgaged, 
and nearly all pay a ground-rent for the land, a consider- 
able sum must be raised in perpetuity by the Catholic body. 
Regarding the ground-rent of the land on which our 
schools are built, I think it will be necessary to introduce a 
Bill into Parliament at an early date for the compulsory 
purchase of those ground-rents, where the landlord refuses 
to sell by private treaty. The present writer knows a 
school where £100 per annum has been paid in ground- 
rent for the past sixty years. The Catholics of that district 
have paid more than twice over the ordinary market value 
of the land already, and the payment will go on for sixty 
years more unless some relief is obtained. A school is a 
public necessity in a district, and there ought to be legal 
power to acquire land on the same terms as a railway 
acquires it. 

That clause of the Act regarding the engagement of 
pupil teachers of a creed different to that of the denomina- 
tion which the school represents is a question which will 
not cause us much difficulty. It is hard to conceive a 
Protestant parent being anxious to bind his child apprentice 
in a Catholic school. In a year or two the result might 
surprise him; and I apprehend little molestation from 
outsiders on this head. There is, however, another matter 
which will entail expense in a considerable number of our 
schools. The new Act gives power to the local education 
authority to inspect our school buildings and order us to 
carry out any structural alterations. and to make those 
necessary changes which they deem requisite from an 
educational or sanitary point of view. We are the only 
body on whom that clause will bear heavily. In schools of 
other denominations, where those demands of the local 
authority are excessive, they will simply transfer their 
schools to the authority. That we cannot do. Many of 
our schools are buildings erected on the most strictly 
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economical lines, and in some cases the changes ordered 
by the local authority may be necessary. In many more 
cases the necessity for those changes will be simply one of 
the fanciful fads of the local officer of health. The orders 
of various local authorities will require careful watching on 
our part in this matter, and I fear there will be numerous 
appeals to the Board of Education. With all its short- 
comings, the Education Act of 1902 is a great Act. If I 
do not mistake the tone and temper of the Catholics of 
this country, I think they will be amongst the foremost to 
work the Act loyally and join hands to make it a success. 


PATRICK LYNCH. 


























Art. III.—A STAIN UPON THE STATUTE 
BOOK. 


‘“ \TOBODY nowadays, save a handful of vulgar 

L fanatics, speaks irreverently of the Mass.” So 
wrote Mr. Augustine Birrell in the Wineteenth Century for 
April, 1896 ; and there can be no question that his words 
marked the long advance in religious knowledge and 
tolerance which the nation had made during the century 
then so near its close. Yet less than five years after- 
wards, the Mass was denounced as ‘superstitious and 
idolatrous”” by no ‘‘ vulgar fanatic,” in no hole-and-corner 
conventicle, but by the first gentleman in the land—the 
King on his throne in the House of Lords, meeting his 
first Parliament on his accession. The making of that 
awful denunciation of the religious beliefs of millions of 
his loyal subjects, and of hundreds of millions of people 
in other lands, was, of course, no voluntary act on his 
part, but a horrible necessity forced upon him by the long 
arm of an old statute which is assuredly the damnosa 
haereditas of our kings. The full form of the declaration 
last made on that fourteenth day of February, 1901, is as 
follows :— 

‘«], A. B., solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare that I do believe that in the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper there is not any transubstantiation 
of the elements of the bread and wine into the body and blood 
of Christ at or after the consecration thereof by any person 
whatsoever ; and that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin 
Mary or any other Saint and the sacrifice of the Mass as they 
are now used in the Church of Rome are superstitious and 
idolatrous ; and I do solemnly in the presence of God profess, 
testify, and declare that I do make this declaration and every 
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part thereof in the plain and ordinary sense of the words read 
unto me, as they are commonly understood by English Pro- 
testants without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reserva- 
tion whatsoever, and without any dispensation already granted 
me for this purpose by the Pope or any other authority or person 
whatsoever, or without thinking that I am or can be acquitted 
before God or man or absolved of this declaration or any part 
thereof, although the Pope or any other person or persons or 
power whatsoever should dispense with or annul the same, or 
declare that it was null and void from the beginning, so help me 
God.” 


There can be no mistaking the meaning of such a 
formula as this: it first misrepresents, and then denounces 
and insults the most cherished beliefs of three-fourths of 
Christendom in language of studied and indecent violence. 
Yet there was noescape. The Bill of Rights requires in 
its tenth section that— 

‘‘Every King and Queene of this realme who at any time 
hereafter shall come to and succeede in the imperiale crowne of 
this kingdome shall on the first day of the meeting of the first 
Parlyament next after his or her comeing to the crowne, sitting 
in his or her throne in the House of Peeres in the presence of 
the lords and commons therein assembled, er at his or her 
coronation before such person or persons who shall administer 
the coronation oath to him or her at the time of his or her 
takeing the said oath, &c., make, subscribe, and audibly repeat 
the declaration mentioned in the Statute made in the thirtyeth 
yeare of the reigne of King Charles the Second entituled an 
Act for the more effectuall preserving the King’s person and 
government by disabling papists from sitting in either House of 
Parliament.” 

‘*On the first day of the meeting of the first Parlyament 
next after his coming to the throne’’: thus was no modifica- 
tion possible, seeing that the declaration had to be taken 
before the session began, and so before any Act of Parlia- 
ment could be passed for its removal or modification. <A 
petition presented by the Catholic peers, who had to be in 
their places in the House of Lords when these savage 
words directed against their faith were to be recited from the 
throne, was therefore unavailing ; and all that was left for 
them to do was, after the opening of Parliament, to send 
to the Lord Chancellor a protest against the King’s being 
obliged to use expressions which made it ‘‘ difficult and 
painful” for them to attend in the House of Lords for the 
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discharge of their official or public duties, and which could 
not but ‘‘ cause the deepesi pain to millions of subjects of 
His Majesty in all parts of the empire, who are as loyal 
and devoted to his crown and person as any others in his 
dominions.” The King had, indeed, no option but to 
recite the hateful formula ; but he did all he could to mini- 
mise its effect by murmuring it in tones so low as scarcely to 
be audible beyond the ear of the Lord Chancellor, and in 
marked contrast with what the Daily News correspondent 
described as ‘‘his strong, full voice” which penetrated 
‘* easily every corner of the chamber.” But the fact of the 
statutory and ceremonial insult to all that we hold most 
sacred was there none the less, and the quiet dignity of 
the protest of the Catholic peers had the strong feeling of 
their co-religionists behind it ; and was, it is gratifying to 
note, hailed with a chorus of approval by the great organs 
of public opinion. The Zzmes granted that ‘not un- 
reasonably” was exception taken to ‘‘the contumelious 
epithets and provocative tone of the oath”; the Guardian 
wanted to know why ‘‘the studied insult of calling all his 
Roman Catholic subjects idolators” was to be retained as 
a part of the duties of the King; whilst the Pr/ot noted 
with pleasure the fact that the making of the Declaration 
evoked ‘‘a strong sense of its incongruous indecency ” 
and regret that the King’s first public act should be to offer 
his Catholic people ‘‘the worst insult that the perverted 
ingenuity of an age of controversy could suggest.” 

There the writer touched the core of the case against the 
Declaration, which is not only grossly insulting, but wholly 
incongruous in these days of toleration, because it is the 
petrified remnant of a vicious system of legislation which, 
as Dr. Lingard wrote in the pages of the DUBLIN REVIEW 
in January, 1838, ‘‘originated in passion and prejudice 
during periods of religious excitement, but which has long 
been giving way before the gradual development of more 
tolerant principles.”” It is only on such considerations as 
these that the brutally offensive character of the language 
ot the Declaration can be explained, though nothing that 
can be said is able to invest it with any shred of dignity or 
even of respectability. 
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i. 


To understand this we must go further back than the 
Revolution of 1688, which by its Declaration of Right, 
embodied as a statute in the Bill of Rights of the following 
year, imposed the fulfilment of this ignominious test on all 
succeeding sovereigns. For those who passed the Bill of 
Rights did but employ a bludgeon which they found ready- 
made to their hands—a bludgeon which was not merely a 
weapon of defence to ward off from the throne a popish 
ruler, but of offence against the Catholics to make them 
pariahs in their native land by debarring them from any 
share in public life. 

The reign of Charles II., when this test was first applied 
in England, was a time of bitter religious strife. Under the 
Commonwealth the sway of the Puritan had been supreme; 
and the intention had been to set up a visible Kingdom of 
God in the land which does not appear to have included 
Papists or those ‘‘popishly inclined.” Godliness of a 
certain sort was the qualification of rulers, and their agents 
were chosen from the saints. With such a premium set 
upon this godliness it quickly became impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the saint and the hypocrite, to whom were 
entrusted the working of the political and social tyranny 
into which religion had been metamorphosed. It is not 
surprising that of such a system which was squeezing all 
the joy from life the people soon grew tired, so that when 
the King came into his own again there followed an 
inevitable and violent reaction. The people, it was said, 
were doting after prelacy and the Prayer Book, and the 
pendulum now swung as far back on the side of gaiety and 
licence as it had before been forced on the side of grim 
religiosity. But the ministers who had been intruded into 
the parishes by the Puritans refused to conform, and were 
ousted by the Act of Uniformity of 1661 ; yet, when two 
years later the King issued a proclamation promising 
exemption from its penalties to those who would live 
peaceably, the opposition to it came, curiously enough, 
from the very party which would have most benefited. The 
Presbyterians refused to accept the proffered indulgence, 
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because it included tolerance to Catholics. Their sense of 
the injustice under which they smarted was quickened by 
the subsequent passing of the Conventicle and Five Mile 
Acts, while their sordid jealousy and suspicion of their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen were inflamed to positive fury 
by the King’s marriage with a Catholic princess, his 
alliance with. France, and the sale of Dunkirk. This 
increase of French influence was represented as a menace 
and a peril to English Protestantism—a peril which the 
Treaty of Dover seemed but to render imminent. With 
the number of the malcontents in the kingdom thus rapidly 
rising, the King’s advisers determined to try the effect of 
a resort to his old project of a declaration of indulgence to 
tender consciences. Accordingly, in 1672, a proclamation 
was issued in which the King, by virtue of his ecclesiastical 
supremacy, announced that whilst maintaining the Church 
of England, it was his will to suspend ‘‘ all manner of penal 
laws in matters ecclesiastical against whatsover sort of 
Nonconformists or recusants,” licensing a sufficiency of 
places of worship for the former, and allowing the latter 
Catholic recusants to assemble for the rites of their religion 
in private houses. At first this Indulgence was welcomed 
by the Dissenters, but when Parliament met, in 1673, a 
dead set was made against it by the country party, who 
contended that the King had no power to suspend the action 
of the law, which was within the competence of Parliament 
alone. The recall of the Proclamation was therefore made 
a condition for the voting of the supplies for the war against 
Holland. Charles wavered and then yielded. On behalf 
of a measure which so nearly concerned their own interests 
and comfort, one would naturally have expected that the 
Dissenters would have rallied round the King, but it must 
be remembered that though anxious for toleration it was, 
as Green points out, ‘‘ only for a toleration the benefit of 
which did not include Catholics, in whose respect the laws 
have determined the principles of the Romish religion to 
be inconsistent with the safety of your Majesty’s person and 
Government.”* The fact that the Duchess of York had died 





* Short History of the English People. By John Richard Green, p. 623. 
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a Catholic, the suspicion that James himself, the heir 
presumptive to the throne had become one, and the King’s 
alliance with France against Protestant Holland, were 
alleged as proofs of the existence of a most dangerous and 
widespread conspiracy against all the Reformed Churches, 
in which the Declaration of Indulgence at home was the 
first step. Jealousy and apprehension were thus sown 
broadcast, and the result was that, under a promise of 
personal relief from Parliament, the Dissenters joined in 
the agitation against the Declaration and in the clamour for 
additional securities for the safety of the reformed faith. 

The outcome of this agitation and of the pressure put 
upon the King was a Bill promoted in Parliament ‘‘ To 
prevent the growth of Popery,” to which during its passage 
was added a declaration against transubstantiation as a test 
for persons in official positions. This Bill ‘‘for preventing 
the dangers which may happen from Popish recusants and 
quieting the minds of His Majesty’s good subjects,” was 
quickly passed. In addition to the taking of the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance, and the reception of the 
Sacrament by all persons in public employment, military 
or civil, it required also that the following declaration should 
be made: 

1, A.B., do declare, that I believe there is not any Transubstan- 
tiation in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or in the elements 


of bread and wine, at or after the consecration thereof by any 
person whatsoever. 


This is mild language in comparison with the Declaration 
now put into the mouth of the King. Strangely enough, 
the Act was agreed to in both Houses without a division, 
evidently owing to the reliance placed by the Dissenters on 
a Bill for their relief which was introduced along with it, 
but which made such slow progress that it was stifled by 
the prorogation of Parliament. They had thus overreached 
themselves; for whilst the old oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance were sufficient to close the doors to office against 
Catholics, the condition of the reception of the Sacrament 
according to the Church of England operated to fasten on 
Dissenters the disability of being unable to take service 
under the Crown. 
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But things were not allowed to stand here. The test was 
effectual in forcing the Duke of York to declare himself a 
Catholic and give up his command. This it was recognised 
rendered necessary fresh securities for Protestantism against 
his accession, but Shaftesbury determined to go further and 
get him excluded altogether. The disappointment of the 
Dissenters had quickly developed into a panic of distrust 
in the authorities, and this panic, Green tells us, was 
sedulously fanned by Shaftesbury, who spread abroad tales 
of a papist rising in London and an Irish revolt backed by 
help from France. Fresh fuel was added to the flame by 
James’s marriage with Mary of Modena, and a determined 
attempt was now made to effect his exclusion from the 
throne by statute. Failure in 1674 was followed by a fresh 
shriek against popery and new stringencies against its 
adherents. An appeal was made to the religious passions 
of the populace by exaggerating statements as to the danger 
which threatened the Protestant Church, and a clamour 
arose for securities which would at once debar Catholics from 
the public services and James from ascending the throne. 
This last was at present the prime object, and the last step 
but one towards its realisation was the imposition of a test 
on the Peers. 

Here, opportunely for Shaftesbury’s purpose, came the 
odious imposture known as Oates’s plot; for wild, diabolical 
and contradictory as were this informer’s pretended revela- 
tions, they fell in with the mood of the moment. Aided by 
the declamations of a numerous party under the lead ot 
Shaftesbury, who, as Green remarks, ‘‘in the pursuit of his 
aims rested entirely on the plot,” the old passions of men 
were goaded almost to madness, and a course of frenzied 
legislation was undertaken. The old weapon of the Test Act 
was again brought into use, and in an enlarged and more 
insulting form the Declaration against Transubstantiation 
was enforced on the Peers in order to exclude Catholics 
from their seats in the hereditary Chamber. It was also 
imposed on members of the House of Commons, though 
from that Catholics had already been effectually excluded 
by the old oath of supremacy. Again, however, the enemies 
of the Duke of York were baulked, for a clause specially 
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exempting him from the requirements of the Bill was passed 
by a narrow majority of two. The measure was entitled 
‘*An Act for the more effectual preserving of the King’s 
Person and Government by disabling Papists from sitting 
in either House of Parliament.” 

It was the enlarged declaration required by this Act, the 
taking of which was made compulsory on the sovereign 
by the Bill of Rights on the plea that it had been ‘‘ found 
by experience that it is inconsistent with the safety and 
welfare of the Protestant kingdom to be governed by a 
Popish prince or by any king or queen marrying a Papist.”’ 
The experience alluded to was the unhappy reign of James 
II., and the title of the measure made its purpose unmis- 
takeable—‘‘ An Act for Declaring the Rights and Liberties 
of the subject and settling the Succession of the Crown ;” 
and it secured the object of its enactment that no Catholic 
should wear that crown by requiring the sovereign to make 
the Declaration which we have already quoted as having 
been repeated by all our kings and queens from Anne to 
Edward VII. 


Il. 


Thus was a tormula, purposely drafted in the most 
insulting words and incorporated in a statute which owed 
its enactment, as Lingard tersely puts it, to ‘‘ the perjuries 
of an impostor and the delusion of a nation,” for the specific 
object of making Catholics pariahs in their own country,— 
thus was this formula now taken and employed for quite 
another purpose: that of serving as a pledge from the 
Sovereign on his accession that, whatever else he might 
be, he was no Catholic. The test first introduced into the 
Act of 1673 was, as we have seen, such as no Catholic 
could take ; but the detailed protestations added to it in the 
Act of 1678 about superstition, idolatry, and mental 
reservation were simply as insulting to every honest man 
who had to recite them as they would have been futile in 
the case of his being a rogue. The added virulence was 
doubtless in harmony with the virulent frenzy of the 
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moment, and of the men who introduced it; and Father 
John Gerard, S.J., has put forward an ingenious argument 
in the Afonth to show that the Royal Declaration bears the 
stamp not only of the time but of men like Dr. Israel 
Tonge and Robert Ware, who, in Shaftesbury’s employ, 
plied their pens in the service of the plot. That may well 
be. It is quite conceivable, and by no means improbable, 
that they supplied the wording of the enlarged formula ; 
but we are inclined to think that they were compilers and 
adapters rather than originators. Their merit would seem 
to be that of an intimate acquaintance with such Protestant 
Alliance literature as Zhe Scottish National Covenant, 
Confession of Faith, or Negative Confession, first published 
in 1581, and afterwards frequently subscribed. To this as 
a source of the Declaration may be added certain passages 
and phrases in the solemn League and Covenant of 1644 
and in the Westminster Confession of Faith of 1647-9. 
The General Assembly of Scotland of 1637 and 1639 
had ordered the general subscription of a Confession of 
Faith, which was ratified by Parliament in 1640. This 
confession was to be presented at the opening of every 
Parliament, and, before any other business, was to be 
‘‘ publicly read and sworn by the whole of Parliament” 
and by ‘‘all judges, magistrates, or other officers of what- 
soever place, rank, or quality.” What was thus solemnly 
enjoined was the King’s, or Negative Confession, com- 
posed in 1581 by John Craig, an ex-Dominican friar and a 
minister of King James’s household, in order to serve as 
‘*a touchstone to try and discern Papists from Protestants,” 
and so calm the apprehensions of the Presbyterian clergy 
and people concerning the designs of the Guises and the 
King of France, which Esmé Stuart, Duke of Lennox, was 
supposed to be endeavouring to carry out ‘‘ to work altera- 
tions in religion and the State.” As Lennox was suspected 
to be an emissary of the Pope who had, for his own pur- 
poses, proclaimed his conversion to Presbyterianism, and 
to have been previously provided with a Papal dispensation 
for such a course, it was felt that a rejection of particular 
Catholic doctrines must be followed by a disclaimer of any 
such dispensation or double-dealing. All this Craig, with 
18 
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“9 


the fanatical zeal of a pervert, quickened by the smarting 
remembrance of his imprisonment and escape from death 
at the hands of the Inquisition, supplied in language the 
effectiveness and virulence of which leave nothing to be 
desired. It was signed by the King and his household, 
including Lennox, on January 28th, 1581. It may be 
interesting to give some extracts from this characteristic 
document, which was entitled ‘* A Short and General Con- 
fession of the True Christian Faith and Religion according 
to Godis Worde and Actes of our Parliamentis.” 

After an exordium, in which the signatories protest that 
they are ‘‘throughly resolved in the treuth,” they proceed 
as follows :— 


‘¢ And therefore we abhorre and detest all contrarious religion 
and doctrine, but cheifly all kynde of Papistrie in generall and 
particular headis, even as they are now damned and confuted 
by the Worde of God and Kirk of Scotland. 

‘* And in especial we detest and refuse the usurped authorities 

of that Romane Antichrist upon the Scriptures. . . . We 
detest his five bastard sacramentis with all his ritis, ceremonies, 
and false doctrine added to the ministration of the true sacra- 
mentis . . . his blasphemous opinion of transubstantiation 
or real presence of Christis bodie in the elementis and receauing 
of the same by ye wicked his dispensationes with 
solemned othes. . . . We abhor his deuelish mes, his blas- 
phemous priestheid, his prophane sacrifice for the sinnes of the 
dead and the quicke, his canonisation of men, calling upon 
angelles or saintis departed his multitude of advo- 
cates. : 
‘* And seeing that many are stirred up by Satan and that 
Romane Antichrist to promise, sweare, subscriue, and for a 
time use the holy sacramentis in the Kirk deceatfully against 
their owen conscience, minding hereby furst under the externall 
clok of religion to corrupt and subuert secretly Godis true 
religion within the Kirk, and afterward when tyme may serue 
to become open enemies and persecutoris of the same under the 
vaine hope of the Popis dispensation deuised against the Worde 
of God to His greater confusion. . . . We willingly to 
take away all suspition of hypocrisie and of sic dowbil dealing 
with God and His Kirk, protest and call the Searcher of all 
hearts to witness,” &c., &c. 


Here it will be seen the enemies of the Catholics and of 
the Duke of York in the reign of Charles II. had all the 
elements of the sort of declaration they wanted ready to their 
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hands, set out with a precision and virulence which, as 
we read in the introduction to Catholic Tractates of the 
16th Century, ‘‘to a believing Catholic must have appeared 
one of the most blasphemous repudiations of Roman 
doctrine ever penned.” 

The discerning of Papists from Protestants, to the 
annihilation of the former as far as public life was con- 
cerned here so effectually provided for, was reinforced and 
continued by the Solemn League and Covenant of 1644, 
the aim of which was to secure the ‘reformation and 
defence of religion, the honour and happiness of the King, 
and the peace and safety of the three kingdoms from the 
dangers imminent from the multitude of Papists.” All who 
took it swore that they would work for the preservation of 
the reformed religion,” and would, without respect of 
persons, ‘‘endeavour the extirpation of Popery, 
superstition,” etc. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith too may well have 
supplied its quota of assistance to the compilers of the 
Declaration. In chapter xxix. of that Confession it is set 
forth that : 

‘* That doctrine which maintains a change of the substance of 
bread and wine into the substance of Christ’s body and blood 
(commonly called Transubstantiation) is repugnant to Scripture, 


and hath been and is the cause of manifold superstitions, yea, 
of gross idolatries.” 


Here perhaps is the source of ‘‘superstitious and 
idolatrous.” But from whatever founts of acid bigotry 
the compilers drew their inspiration, the Declaration was 
there and, as far as the men of the Revolution could 
secure it, there it was to ‘‘stand, remain and be the law of 
this realm for ever.” 


Ill. 


Well might his Majesty King Edward VII. feel the 
indignity thrust upon him by the dead hand of the old 
statute, for since the day when his mother, Queen Victoria, 
had made the Declaration, her subjects, now his, had been 
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relieved of the necessity to subscribe it. The Catholic 
Relief Act of 1829 had abolished it forall, with the exception 
of the Sovereign, the Lords Chancellors of England and 
Ireland, the Chancellors of the Universities, and some 
others. These excepted persons were in their turn, all 
save the Sovereign, relieved by a Bill brought in by Sir 
Colman O’Loghlan in 1866, who proposed the abolition of 
the Declaration as ‘‘a relic of barbarism.” The Bill being 
postponed, was introduced again in the following year, 
when it became law. For public opinion had travelled far 
since the days of Catholic emancipation, though even then, 
responsible people in the country were ashamed of such a 
stain on the Statute Book. in his speech on March 5th, 
1829, on the Relief Bill, Sir Robert Peel told the House 
how, when twenty-six years previously, Mr. Plunket 
proposed that Catholic Members of Parliament should be 
no longer required to make the Declaration, he himself had 
felt that the relief should be extended to Protestant members 
also; for, he said, ‘tit would be extremely painful to any 
man of feeling to declare the religion of the Roman Catholic 
members who followed him to the table impious and 
idolatrous.”” How true was this diagnosis of Peel’s was 
proved by the description of his feelings in making the 
Declaration given by one who, as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
was compelled to repeat it before the Irish Privy Council in 
presence of a large number of Catholics. In introducing 
Sir Colman O’Loghlan’s Bill into the House of Lord, the 
late Lord Kimberley assured the Peers that ‘‘ he had never 
in his life made a declaration with more pain than when he 
was required before men holding high office, and for whom 
he had the greatest respect, to declare the tenets of their 
religion to be superstitious and idolatrous.” 

It was on the strength of such testimony as this that 
Parliament without difficulty repealed so much of the old 
Test Act of Charles II. as was still left in force. But 
whilst all subjects were thus relieved, the necessity for the 
Sovereign to make the Declaration was kept alive by the 
Bill of Rights, which, of course, Sir Colman O’Loghlan’s 
Bill did not touch. 

And so it came about that in these days of growing 
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tolerance Xing Edward VII. must needs stand forth before 
his subjects and repeat the obnoxious formula, a necessity 
from which those subjects had relieved themselves. 
Catholics appreciated the difficulty of His Majesty’s 
position; and recognising the impossibility of averting the 
insult from the throne which the law put upon them, 
reserved their protests till the hateful words had been said. 
But no sooner had Parliament been opened than the Peers 
handed in to the Lord Chancellor a protest which, by its 
very calmness, showed the depth of feeling which lay behind 
it. What had been said could not be helped, but Catholics 
felt that there was no need or reason why they should suffer 
any repetition of the insult in the future. They were 
entitled to know, as the Zad/et put it, whether ‘‘ this outrage 
upon our faith is only the unhappy survival of forgotten 
quarrels, or stands to-day as representing the deliberate 
will of our living legislators.” 

As we have already seen, the responsible organs of the 
Press had, on the day after the opening of Parliament, 
expressed not only a hope that the Declaration should be 
stripped of its insulting language, but the feeling that it 
ought, as Catholics demanded, to be modified. 

But whilst the signs were so encouragingly in their 
favour throughout the country, the Government refused to 
move. On the morrow of the making of the Declaration, 
Mr. Balfour told Mr. Wingfield-Digby that the formula 
could only be altered by an Act of Parliament, and that the 
Government had no intention of introducing a Bill for such 
a purpose. Pressed by Mr. W. Redmond as to the 
possibility of omitting the words which referred to Catholic 
doctrines as ‘‘ superstitious and idolatrous,”’ and after a day 
or two for reflection, he had no better answer to make than 
that he was ‘‘no particular admirer of the form of words 
used in the Declaration,” but that ‘‘the practical question, 
was passed over,” and it was hoped that it would not be 
again a practical question for years to come. That, Mr. 
Redmond immediately pointed out, was not the question, 
which was whether the Declaration was not wantonly 
insulting. At any rate, as long as the words were 
retained by which the Sovereign described Catholics as 
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idolatrous, he for one should oppose the voting of His 
Majesty’s salary. 

A similar question to Lord Salisbury, the head of the 
Government, was put down in the House of Lords for 
February 22nd by Lord Braye, who wanted to know if the 
Government would speedily introduce a Bill for the 
abolition of the objectionable Declaration. On _ the 
appointed day his lordship offered to postpone this question 
to suit the convenience of the Government, but Lord 
Salisbury immediately told him there was no need for such 
a postponement. There were no doubts on the matter in 
the mind of the Government. They all deplored the 
language in which the Declaration was couched, but the 
question of tampering with a statute over 200 years old was 
a serious matter which could not be undertaken without 
serious consideration. The passions which it represented 
still smouldered, and what was the good of fanning them 
into a flame for ‘‘an occasion which was not urgent.’’ On 
this Earl Spencer, the leader of the Opposition, insisted 
that if the Declaration ought to be altered it was not right 
to defer that alteration. Strong Protestant as he was, he 
did not believe in the necessity for the offensive words, and 
the relief accorded by the Act of 1867 had been a far greater 
change than a mere modification of the Declaration now 
used only by the Sovereign. The matter might, he thought, 
very well be recommended to a committee, which was the 
very thing Lord Herries said he had intended to move. In 
the House of Commons Mr. Balfour was again being 
questioned on the matter, but he again refused to move 
from the position he had taken up. 

This position of masterly inactivity seems all the more 
strange when the state of public opinion is considered. 
The Ministry had no one at their backs but the fanatics 
among the militant Protestant bodies. The Spectator 
insisted that ‘‘ the Sovereign should take no declaration in 
any sense offensive to Roman Catholics ;” and that in view 
of the alteration that would have to be made in the 
Coronation Oath owing to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, there was ‘‘ not only an occasion, but a necessity 
for revision.” The Daily News, which is now more than 
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ever the mouthpiece of political Nonconformity, allowed 
that ‘‘no true Liberal will care to deny that the objections 
[of Catholics] to words that must offend their most sacred 
feelings, are well founded ;” whilst even the Yorkshire Post, 
one of the most uncompromisingly Conservative among 
provincial journals, regretted Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘concession 
to extreme passion, that might well be set aside as out of 
date in connection with State proceedings.’”’ When the 
Methodist Times professed its readiness to support a pro- 
posal for the elimination of words ‘‘unnecessarily pro- 
vocative and offensive to Catholics,” the Pz/ot might well 
rally the Government on its want of courage, and wonder 
how it was that every English Government should be 
deterred by ‘‘some malevolent power. . . from doing 
some plain act of justice by unworthy and ungrounded 
fears.” 

The Ministry had not even the sorry excuse that the 
question had been sprung upon them suddenly. They had 
known for some time that it must inevitably be raised and 
become a question of practical politics; for three years 
before the death of Queen Victoria, Cardinal Vaughan had 
himself brought the repeal of this blasphemous formulary 
before a leading member of the Cabinet. Then as now, 
representations had been met by the same stolid determina- 
tion to do nothing. On the death of the Queen, his 
Eminence took the only course left open to him, and that 
was to write to the King a letter dictated, as he said, ‘‘alike 
by conscience and loyalty.”” But his Majesty’s hands were 
tied. Now, however, that the question had been forcibly 
brought before the world, the Cardinal in a letter read in 
the churches on Sunday, February 25th, found a way to 
keep the matter persistently before the public. Taking the 
high ground that the repetition of the Declaration was not 
only a painful and gratuitous insult to Catholic feeling, but 
also an outrage against Jesus Christ, ‘‘an act of national 
apostasy,” as his predecessor Cardinal Wiseman had called 
it, his Eminence expressed the hope that the Catholics of 
the Empire at home and abroad would take such con- 
stitutional steps as would lead the Legislature to see the 
unwisdom of retaining what must mar their joyful and 
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loyal devotion to the throne, and so throw the responsibility 
of the consequences upon those who, having the power, 
had not the wiil to repeal the Declaration. His Eminence 
concluded by directing a general Communion and Exposi- 
tion of reparation, and for the future the reading out of the 
words ‘‘In Reparation” before the Divine Praises recited 
after Benediction. 

There was a prompt and widespread response to this call 
to a pacific agitation. Feeling naturally found a freer and 
stronger expression in Ireland, where it had been wounded 
to the quick. In a speech of mordant sarcasm to a great 
meeting at Dundalk, Mr. T. Healy, M.P., addressing his 
hearers as fellow-idolaters, asked why the Government 
refused to allow Catholics to follow the Scripture precept— 
‘*Honour the king”? Would such a breach of common 
decency towards the cherished creed of Catholic subjects 
foster intelligent loyalty if the terms of the insult were 
placarded through the country? The honour of the Mother 
of God and of God the Son was dearer to them than the 
worship of kings. The protest here so forcibly expressed 
was re-echoed from Boards of Guardians, Municipal 
Councils, and Grand Juries all over the country. One and 
all demanded an alteration in the words of the Declaration; 
and in promising to forward the resolution passed by the 
Grand Jury at the Limerick City Assizes, the Lord Chief 
Baron declared that he would do so with ‘‘the greatest 
pleasure,” for he ‘‘ heartily approved of it.” 

Nothing of all this, however, seemed to produce any 
effect on the Government. Mr. Balfour did, indeed, go so 
far as to acknowledge to Colonel Nolan and Mr. W. 
Redmond, on March 5th, that the language of the Declara- 
tion was ‘‘ very unfortunate,” but it would not have to be 
repeated during the present reign, and no Government 
gave pledges with regard to legislation beyond the session 
in which it was actually engaged. It was now plain that 
nothing was to be got out of the Government in its present 
frame of mind. It was equally plain that something must 
be done to change Lord Salisbury’s fear to forbid the 
declaration into a greater fear to retain it. A laugh had 
greeted Mr. W. Redmond’s threat in the House of Com- 
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mons to oppose His Majesty’s salary; but it was no 
laughing matter to those responsible for the business of 
Parliament when Mr. John Redmond embodied that threat 
in an amendment opposing the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s motion for the appointment of a Committee to 
consider His Majesty’s Civil List until the Government 
should announce their intention of legislating on the 
offensive Declaration. In the House of Lords,‘too, there 
was a prospect of trouble in the tabling by Lord Braye of 
a Bill for the repeal of the tenth section of the Bill of 
Rights and for the removal of any doubts as to the neces- 
sity Catholics might be under to make the declaration as 
a qualification for certain civil offices. 


IV. 


The position taken up by the Irish members was happily 
reinforced by a potent voice from over the seas—the voice 
of protest of the Parliament of the Dominion of Canada, 
calling upon the mother of Parliaments to make it possible 
for the British throne to cease its periodical insults to forty- 
three per cent. of the Canadian people. That protest was 
made by an overwhelming majority after a long debate on 
March 1st. The resolution was proposed by Mr. Costigan, 
who scornfully described the Declaration as useless for 
practical purposes as the fifth wheel of a coach. After his 
seconder, Mr. Kendall, of Cape Breton, had told how, 
seventy-four years before, Nova Scotia had set the example 
of a petition against it, the Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
gave the motion his support in a speech which could not 
but arrest the attention of the central authorities in Eng- 
land. Anticipating the objection that this resolution which 
he favoured was outside the competence of the Dominion 
Parliament, he quickly and scornfully demolished it by 
pointing out that Canada had ‘‘earned and found her 
place in the Empire,” and that that place gave her the 
right and privilege, which had already been recognised, of 
a word on questions, outside her legislative sphere indeed, 
but affecting the interests of the Empire or its parts. If 
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their representations had been encouraged in regard to the 
destiny of their fellow-subjects in South Africa, why should 
they not be accepted on behalf of nearly half of Canada’s 
own people and others in the Empire to the number of 
nearly twelve millions of the most loyal subjects of the 
King? The acceptance of the motion before them would 
have a most beneficial effect on the peace and harmony of 
all creeds and all races, not in Canada only, but throughout 
the Empire. There could be ‘‘no reason now why this 
legislation should be maintained on the statute books of 
England.” It should be ‘‘moved from the law simply 
because it is offensive ; simply because it is painful to 
Roman Catholic subjects who honour their king.”” They 
would still remain loyal if their plea should go unheeded, 
but it could searcely be doubted that their loyalty would be 
‘‘more enthusiastic if that legislation, the last remnant of 
persecuting ages . . . were to be blotted out for 
ever.” 

What followed showed that the resolution was no party 
question, for the Opposition, through the mouth of their 
leader, Mr. Borden, supported what Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
had so finely made his own. ‘‘ We area portion of the 
British Empire,” said Mr. Borden, re-echoing the note 
so proudly sounded by the Premier. ‘‘ The compact which 
the King makes with his people when he ascends the 
throne is a compact which he makes with us, as well as 
with the people of the mother country ;” and it was there- 
fore competent for them to suggest that ‘‘the compact 
should not be expressed in terms which are offensive to so 
large a body of the citizens of this country.”” One change 
in the motion he reeommended—that instead of calling for 
the abolition of the Declaration they should demand its 
amendment. The amendment was then, by agreement, 
made the substantive motion, and was passed by 125 votes 
against 19. It ran as follows :— 


‘* That an humble address be presented to His Most Gracious 
Majesty the King, as follows: 

‘* Most Gracious Majesty: Your Majesty’s most faithful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Canada, in Parliament assem- 
bled, beg leave most humbly to represent that as a token of 
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civil and religious liberties, and of the equality of rights 
guaranteed to all British subjects in the Canadian Confederation 
as well as under the British constitution, a British Sovereign 
should not be called to make any declaration offensive to the 
religious belief of any subject of the British Crown. That by 
virtue of the Act of Settlement of 1689, the British Sovereign, 
on the first day of the meeting of the first Parliament or at the 
coronation, is called upon to make the following Declaration : 


{Here follows the text of the Declaration. | 


‘* That such Declaration is most offensive to the dearest con- 
victions of all Roman Catholics. That the staunch loyalty of 
His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Canada, comprising 
about forty-three per cent. of the entire population of the 
Dominion, and throughout the British possessions, should not 
be rewarded by their being chosen alone amongst believers of 
all creeds, and branded as idolators by their Sovereign. That 
in the opinion of this House the Declaration referred to in the 
above Act of Settlement should be amended by eliminating 
therefrom all expressions which are especially offensive to the 
religious belief of any subject of the British Crown.” 


In taking this action Malta ranged itself in line with 
Canada. On the motion of Dr. Mizzi, the Legislative 
Council unanimously agreed to present a public address to 
the King expressing the desire of the people that the 
ancient formula of the Declaration should be abolished. 
And the Council did this in the teeth of the opposition 
offered by the Catholic Chief Secretary, Sir Gerald Strickland, 
who urged the feeble plea, which Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Mr. Borden had so fearlessly flung aside, that the question 
was outside the competence of the people of Malta, where, 
as Dr. Mizzi reminded him, the Catholic religion that had 
been insulted was the religion of all. Nor can it be said 
that this action was due to clerical pressure, for the Arch- 
bishop of Maita had the satisfaction of being able in a 
pastoral letter to tell his people how they had ‘ forestalled 
him in the cry of protest.”’ Not that ecclesiastical bodies 
were in any way behind hand in the matter. Close upon 
the heels of the protest from the Dominion Parliament came 
a joint letter from the Canadian hierarchy to Cardinal 
Vaughan, in which the Bishops, after calling for the 
elimination of the offensive expressions in the Declaration, 
made the spirited claim, ‘‘ England owes to us this tardy 
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act of justice. . .” and owes it ‘‘to her own title of a 
generous Christian nation.”” Equally plain-spoken were 
the words that came from the Bishops of the New Common- 
wealth of Australia, forwarded and sanctioned by Mr. Barton, 
the Premier. They protested against the Catholics of the 
Empire being branded as idolaters ; devotedly and joyfully 
loyal as their Catholic people were they would ‘‘not endure 
from any source words of insult”? against the faith they 
professed. Three fourths of the Australian contingents that 
were fighting in South Africa were Catholics, and it could 
‘*not be prudent, honourable or wise to repay their heroism 
and patriotism with wanton insult.” Numerous protests 
were also later sent from British India, and one of these 
from the Catholic people of Mangalore reminded the 
Government that Queen Victoria had in 1858 assured all 
her subjects in India that they should never be ‘‘ molested 
or disquieted by reason of their religious faith”—an 
assurance from which the offensive terms of the Declaration 
were a direct derogation. 


V. 


Here was a breeze indeed for the timorous pilots of our 
ship of state. Hitherto the Government had refused to sail 
in the direction they knew to be the right one for fear of 
meeting with nasty weather. But dropping the metaphor 
and recalling what Mr. Chamberlain had said in another 
connection, ‘‘a new factor has entered into the politics of 
this country,” we see how truly he had prophesied that our 
rulers would in future have to take account of the opinions 
of the Colonies. With the Irish members threatening to 
oppose the settlement and passing of the Civil List, and 
with messages of protest pouring in from over the seas, the 
Government awoke to the tardy conviction that something 
would have to be done. Accordingly, when on Monday 
March 11th, Mr. John Redmond, referring to his amend- 
ment to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s motion for the 
Civil List Committee, explained that he and his colleagues 
would be compelled to combat the matter at every stage 
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unless the Government pledged themselves to modify the 
oath, Mr. Balfour abandoned his former explanations about 
the practical question and stated that the Government would 
‘offer no opposition to the appointment of a committee to 
consider the Declaration.” On the following day Mr. W. 
Redmond secured the first reading of a Bill for its alteration. 

But it was not in the House of Commons that the matter 
was to be threshed out. -On this tardy and grudging 
acceptance of the situation by the Government, Lord 
Herries moved in the House of Lords on Tuesday, 
March 19th :— 

‘* That it is desirable that a Joint Committee of both Houses 
be appointed to consider and report upon the Declaration which 
the Sovereign is by the statute compelled to make upon oath 
after his accession to the throne.” 

He explained that the dissatisfaction Catholics had felt 
at the words repeated by the King in no way involved his 
Majesty, who had read them in low tones to minimise as far 
as possible their offensiveness. If the Committee were 
appointed there was no need for Catholics to be members 
of it, for he fully trusted to the good feeling and impartiality 
of their lordships to ensure the removal of whatever was 
offensive and painful in the Declaration. This moderate 
request approved itself to an extreme Protestant like the 
Earl of Portsmouth, who described the denunciation of the 
Mass as of ‘‘a most offensive character” and wholly 
‘‘unsuitable.” Lord Salisbury then rose and began, like 
Mr. Balfour, to pick his way gingerly along the line of 
retreat. Still apprehensive of ‘‘the great many people 
perfectly sincere but not very wise,” and still pleading for 
cautious going, he repudiated the idea that he had ever 
given the assurance that the matter would not be meddled 
with, for, he explained, he assumed as an abstract question 
that ‘‘ we all of us regret very much that language of such 
indecent violence” should have been forced into the mouth 
of the Sovereign. He concluded by suggesting a slight 
modification of Lord Herrie’s motion which, if accepted 
and then left to the Government, he himself would move 
the resolution to secure the appointment of the Committee. 

Though the Irish party in the House of Commons 
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declared their disapproval of the terms of reference set forth 
in the motion, Lord Salisbury, on Thursday, March 28th, 
was as good as his word, and moved that it was desirable to 
appoint a Joint Committee of ten or eleven members to 
consider the Declaration and to report whether its language 
could be modified advantageously without diminishing its 
efficacy as a security for the maintenance of the Protestant 
succession. 

Ill fortune, however, dogged the steps of the Cabinet’s 
conversion. The proposal for the Joint Committee was 
wrecked by the Liberal Party, for, it appears, the Opposi- 
tion in the Lower House refused to serve from the fear that 
any interference on their part with the Declaration would be 
unpopular with their extreme Protestant supporters, who 
were pressing them to put down Ritualism. Such apprehen- 
sions seem strangely ill-founded after the outspoken words 
in favour of change of such organs of dissent as the Daz/y 
Chronicle, the Daily News, the Methodist Times and the 
Christian World. Even the Rev. Dr. Parker, speaking as 
Chairman of the Congregational Union, declared that he 
made common cause with Catholics in their complaints of 
being wounded in their deepest feelings ‘‘ by the pitiable 
insults heaped upon their religion by an antiquated and 
despicable oath.” 

But the Catholic Peers had no mind to be baulked by the 
party tactics of the Opposition. If a Committee of both 
Houses could not be obtained, then there must be a Com- 
mittee of one House. Accordingly, on Monday, March 21st, 
Lord Herries asked the Prime Minister whether, as the Joint 
Committee could not be proceeded with, he would be pre- 
pared to move for a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords. To this Lord Salisbury gave a favourable reply, 
and on the following day moved the appointment of such a 
Committee, saying that he could not think that, if they 
could possibly avoid it, they ought to allow ‘‘an enactment 
so little creditable to our Statute Book to remain on it with- 
out some modification or improvement.” After a few words 


of support from Lord Spencer the motion was agreed to. 
The Select Committee was appointed with the Lord 
Chancellor as its Chairman. Its members do not seem, 
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however, to have taken very seriously the task which had 
been represented to be so difficult. Indeed it is said that they 
disposed of the changes in the Declaration in a single brief 
sitting of twenty minutes. Though the Catholic Peers had 
passed a self-denying ordinance by which they held them- 
selves outside its membership, that was no reason, one would 
have thought, why they should not have been cited as witnes- 
ses as to what Catholics wanted. But the Committee neither 
called any evidence nor do they even appear to have paid 
any attention toa memorandum from the Catholic hierarchy 
imploring them to counsel the legislature not to encroach 
upon the domain of theology by continuing to single out 
doctrines professed by the majority ot Christians for 
denunciation by the Sovereign upon his accession to the 
throne. Certainly no Catholics were consulted. The 
result was that its conclusions satisfied nobody. The reason 
of this dissatisfaction will be clear if the new formula be 
compared with the old as set forth below for that purpose 





side by side :— 


THE OLtp DECLARATION. 


I do solemnly and sincerely, 
in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare that I do 
believe that in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper there is 
not any transubstantiation of 
the elements of bread and wine 
into the body and blood of 
Christ, at or after the consecra- 
tion thereof by any person 
whatsoever ; and that the in- 
vocation or adoration of the 
Virgin Mary or any other saint, 
and the sacrifice of the Mass 
as they are now used in the 
Church of Rome, (1) are super- 
stitious and tdolatrous. And | 
do solemnly, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify and declare 
that I do make this Declara- 
tion and every part thereof (2) 
in the plain and ordinary sense 
of the words read unto me, as 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES. 


I, A.B., by the grace of God, 
King (or Queen) of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, do solemnly and 
sincerely, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify and declare 
that I do believe that in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
there is not any transubstan- 
tiation of the elements of bread 
and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ, at or after the 
consecration thereof by any 
person whatsoever. And I do 
believe that the invocation or 
adoration of the Virgin Mary 
or any other saint, and the 
sacrifice of the Mass as they 
are now used in the Church ot 
Rome, (1) ave contrary to the 
Protestant religion. And I do 
solemnly, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and de- 
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they are commonly understood clare that I do make this 
by English Protestants, with- Declaration and every part 
out any evasion, eqguivocation, thereof (2) unreservedly. 
or mental reservation whatso- 

ever, and without any dispensa- 

tion, already granted me for 

this purpose by the Pope or 

any other authority or person 

whatsoever, or withont any 

hope of any such dispensation 

Jrom any person or authority 

whatsoever, or without thinking 

that I am or can be acquitted 

before God or man or absolved 

of this Declaration or any part 

thereof, although the Pope or 

any other person or persons or 

power whatsoever should dis- 

pense with or annul the same, 

or declare that it was null or 

void from the beginning. 


Here it will be seen that the two important modifications, 
which we have marked by italics in the original formula 
and in the Declaration substituted, are certainly for the 
better. So farso good. But, and it is a very big but, 
Catholic doctrines are still singled out amidst all the 
numberless varieties of belief held by His Majesty’s sub- 
jects for denunciation by our common King. One is even 
first misrepresented and then denounced, which, reversing 
the oid saw, is adding injury to insult. Whilst however 
the protestation of disbelief in transubstantiation could be 
taken by no Catholic, the Pope himself could undertake 
with an easy conscience to affirm that Catholic doctrines 
are not Protestant doctrines. But outside Catholics, it was 
plain that the Declaration could be made by a member of 
any form of religion, Mohammedan, Bhuddist, Unitarian, 
Methodist, or even an Agnostic. Whilst, however, the 
old formula could be condoned as the fossilised survival of 
spent passion and legislation, no tolerance could be extended 
to the form proposed by the Committee in the altered cir- 
cumstances and knowledge of these days. 

The general dissatisfaction was quickly voiced by Lord 
Grey, who announced that when the report came on for 
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consideration in the House of Lords he would move that 
the new Declaration was open to the gravest objections as 
being unnecessary, ineffective and gratuitously insulting 
to the Catholic subjects of the King. 

The Prime Minister’s speech was significant of much. 
It made plain how far the Government had travelled 
under the spur of the new factor which had entered into our 
politics—the opinion of our Colonies. Being under the 
necessity of explaining why after their previous refusal the 
Government had been induced to introduce such a Bill, he 
pointed out how the Declaration had grown to be a matter 
of public interest ; how owing to the gradual change in 
public feeling during many generations it had become less 
and less tolerable ; and how by its recent repetition a strong 
hostile feeling had been aroused ‘‘in those parts of the 
Empire where the Roman Catholic faith still prevails and 
commands the allegiance of large numbers of His Majesty's 
subjects. . . . We have not to deal with Ireland 
alone; we have Canada, Malta, Mauritius and many more 
scattered communities now attached to the Church of Rome 
and subjects of the Sovereign of England.” It was obvious 
that this represented a very different state of things from 
that which faced the statesmen of Charles II. when they 
passed the Test Act. These Catholics were devoted sub- 
jects and it was natural that they should regard it as ‘‘a 
real grievance” that their King should, at the most solemn 
moment of his reign, have to use ‘‘language of a most 
violent and objectionable kind” against the articles of their 
faith, The Government, therefore, wished to give Parlia- 
ment an opportunity of revising ‘‘this language of antique 
date and of a most objectionable character,” but with the 
least disturbance possible. 


VI. 


When the report of the Committee came on for dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords on Monday, July 8th, it was 
immediately and strikingly evident that it satisfied none 
but those who were responsible for it. The first to protest 
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against it were the Bishops of the Established Church, who 
naturally, perhaps, in a matter so intimately connected with 
the Church, thought that they might at least have been 
consulted, seeing that none of their number had been 
nominated to sit on the Committee. This view was strongly 
put by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Temple, who 
suggested that the report should be sent back to an 
enlarged Committee. Unsatisfactory as it was, it yet, he 
thought, contained the elements of a settlement which 
further consideration by those most intimately concerned 
should be able to arrive at. The Declaration should 
certainly be rendered inoffensive to His Majesty’s Catholic 
subjects, and in other respects also should be improved 
before being subjected to the possible heat of a public 
debate. This return of the report to the Committee 
received the support of Lord Spencer, but Lord Salisbury 
would not hear of it. The Archbishop had abstained from 
defining what points he wanted improved, and though this 
was clearly due to discretion it laid him open to Lord 
Salisbury’s taunt that under the circumstances no good 
could be done by referring the report back to the Com- 
mittee even when enlarged ‘‘by an infusion of Bishops.” 
But what the Archbishop had refrained from saying was 
said frankly enough, too frankly indeed for the Government, 
when Earl Grey rose in his place. The Declaration, he 
urged, was useless seeing that Catholics and those who 
married or became Catholics were excluded from the throne 
by the Act of Settlement, which even absolved the people 
from their allegiance to a Catholic Sovereign. Divorced as 
it was from the historical associations of the old Declaration, 
the new formula was ‘‘ pre-eminently ridiculous.” It was 
furthermore quite ineffective to secure that those who have 
to take it should be members of the Established Church, 
for the Pope himself could repeat the latter half of the 
Declaration, whilst the whole of it might be made by any- 
one not a Catholic, by a Bhuddist, a Kaffir, or a Moham- 
medan. The revised formula was moreover a gratuitous 
insult to twelve millions of His Majesty’s Catholic subjects. 
Surely the Catholics of Ireland, Canada and Australia were 
entitled to no less consideration than the subjects of the King 
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who worshipped Mohamet. For himself, he would prefer 
‘*to leave the Declaration unamended as an archaic 
and meaningless form rather than accept this amended 
Declaration, which would stand forth as the deliberate re- 
affirmation by Parliament of an anti-Catholic spirit, which 
was contrary to the religious liberty which this country had 
now seen firmly established.” 

This downright condemnation of the report evoked an 
attempt at reply from the Lord Chancellor, who, as Chairman 
of the Committee, defended the amended formula. The 
Committee, he explained, had no mandate to frame a positive 
dogmatic pronouncement of personal faith in place of a 
Declaration intended from the first to be negative in its 
character ; all that they had been commissioned to do was 
to prune the old form of its offensiveness. Had they gone 
further and withdrawn the repudiation of Catholic doctrine, 
there would have been much resentment. This being inter- 
preted, means that the insults to Catholics were to be con- 
tinued for the gratification of the Protestant fanatic. 

Lord Llandaff quickly pointed out to the Chancellor in 
what way the amended Declaration was still insulting : two 
cardinal Catholic doctrines were picked out for an expres- 
sion of disbelief and therefore of condemnation. Was it 
not a matter of offence and pain to Catholics when all the 
beliefs of all their fellow-subjects were passed by in respect- 
ful silence? Besides, Catholics did not adore the Blessed 
Virgin, as the Declaration affirmed. After two other 
Catholic peers, Lord Braye and Lord Arundell of Wardour, 
had spoken to similar effect, Lord Rosebery advocated the 
return of the amended formula to a Committee enlarged by 
the addition of Bishops as theological experts. What had 
at first been a mere suggestion was thereupon put into the 
form of a motion by the Archbishop of Canterbury. But 
Lord Salisbury would have none of it. As a counter- 
proposal he recommended that the Bill be read a second 
time, and the objections brought against the formula be 
dealt with in Committee. He would never consent to the 
abolition of the Declaration, nor, he was sure, would the 
country. The debate had wandered somewhat, but their 
lordships were brought back to the real question at issue 
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by Lord Halifax, who insisted that the point was not 
whether there should be a test at all, but what sort of a test 
it should be. The Sovereign had to swear to maintain 
Presbyterianism in Scotland and Episcopacy in England. 
He could not declare equal belief in both. It would be 
sufficient if he were made to declare that he was of the 
Church of England and prepared to defend her rights. The 
Declaration came to them with ‘‘a tainted history,” and its 
new form would perpetuate the implication of Catholic dis- 
loyalty and the insult to Catholic subjects as the deliberate 
opinion of the present Parliament. But Lord Salisbury 
was still obdurate, and the Archbishop decided that it was 
useless to press his motion to a division. 


VIL. 


The debate on the second reading did not come on till 
Tuesday, July 23rd, when Lord Salisbury proposed a form 
of Declaration amended to meet the objections made against 
the first draft in the course of the previous discussion. The 
word ‘‘adoration’”’ was dropped, and the Sovereign was 
made to declare his belief in ‘‘the Protestant religion.” 
The new formula was as follows :— 

I, A. B., by the Grace of God, King (or Queen) of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, do solemnly and sincerely, 
in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare that I do 
believe that in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is not 
any transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ at or after the consecration thereof 
by any person whatsoever ; and that the invocation of the Virgin 
Mary or any other saint, and the sacrifice of the Mass, as they 
are now used in the Church of Rome, are contrary to the Pro- 
testant religion, zz which J believe. And I do solemnly, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and declare that 1 do make this 
Declaration and every part thereof unreservedly. 

The rejection of this was immediately moved by Lord 
Kinnaird, an exponent of uncompromising Protestantism, 
on the plea that it had been drafted with undue haste and 
satisfied nobody. But the most striking point about the 
discussion that followed was the way in which the Bishops, 
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in the teeth of all testimony, raised the question of the 
divided allegiance of Catholics, plainly implying that if they 
had had anything to do with the drafting of the amended 
formula, provision against it would have been introduced. 
The Bishop of Winchester upheld the Government's 
insistence upon the retention of some sort of Declaration, 
though he contended that it should be one which squared 
with the facts of the day. Lord Llandaff thereupon ex- 
plained that if that were the principle of the Bill, if it were 
right to force the Sovereign to condemn any lawful creed 
professed by loyal subjects, he should be unable to give his 
vote for the second reading. It was high-time that this 
sort of controversial attack on Catholics made in public 
documents on solemn occasions should cease. The im- 
prudence of the Committee in persisting to intrude on the 
domain of theology was well brought out by Lord Halifax, 
who reminded the House that according to Mr. Gladstone 
there were seven doctrines of transubstantiation, and 
he would like to know which of them the King 
was called upon to abjure. In their letter to the 
Pope after his disallowance of the validity of Anglican 
Orders, the Archbishops had distinctly laid it down 
that at the consecration they prayed that the bread 
and wine might ‘‘become to us the body and blood of 
Christ.””’ How could such a statement as that be reconciled 
with the language of the amended Declaration? It was 
plain that the aim of the Committee had been to cater for 
the satisfaction of a certain bigoted and senseless opposition 
outside. On this the Archbishop of Canterbury insisted that 
the meaning of the letter was quite plain. The House, he 
urged, would do well to pass the Bill, for the country would 
brook no foreign interference; and as the Catholic body 
‘declared its allegiance to a supreme power outside the 
country altogether,” some form of Declaration was necessary 
to show that the Sovereign did not belong to that body. His 
Grace’s position was a curious one, and was placed in its 
true light by Lord Rosebery, who, in continuing to call for 
further consideration by a representative Committee, pointed 
out that even the Archbishop’s vote in favour of the 
Declaration was to be given because he repudiated a 
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Catholic doctrine which was not even mentioned in the 
formula before them. But this did not deter the Bishop of 
Salisbury from following his Grace’s lead. He would vote 
for the second reading in the hope that the Declaration 
would be referred to a Select Committee, who would make 
clear that it was directed against ‘‘the alien power of the 
Pope—a power which they could not disguise from them- 
selves was still with them.” 

This taunt against the whole-heartedness of Catholic 
loyalty was dealt with by Lord Herries, who flung back the 
despicable insinuation with the scorn it deserved. Catholics, 
he explained, acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope in 
matters of doctrine, but not as affecting their civil allegiance, 
and he challenged the last two centuries of history to show 
Catholics in any other light but that of loyal subjects. It 
was now being said that nothing in this matter of the 
Declaration would satisfy Catholics: whereas they would be 
perfectly content to support the formula of positive belief 
suggested by Lord Halifax. What they did resent was 
that their most cherished beliefs should be singled out for 
denunciation by their King; to which Lord Tweemouth, as 
a member of the Committee, replied that as they had to 
secure a Protestant succession for a Protestant country, 
the religion of which would not be Protestant without pro- 
test, they were compelled to retain the protest against 
certain Catholic doctrines. 

The Prime Minister was by no means pleased with the 
course of the debate, and in his closing speech was at no 
pains to conceal his displeasure. A collusion of Peers like 
Lord Kinnaird, Lord Halifax, and Lord Llandaff would, 
he said, be perfectly capable of destroying the Bill; and if 
they succeeded in this, having nothing to put in its place, 
they would succeed also in perpetuating the existing law, 
which the Government had been at such pains to amend. 
The division was then taken, when the second reading was 
carried by 96 votes against 6. 

But this majority did not make the discussion that took 
place on the Committee stage on Thursday, August rst, 
less inconvenient to the Government. On the motion that 
the House should go into Committee, Lord Rosebery again 
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proposed that the Committee which had reported should be 
discharged and the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
Amongst his reasons for this was the fact that, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had pointed out, the supremacy 
of the Pope had been altogether overlooked. Yet, after 
this, with an inconsistency not infrequent, his lordship 
proceeded to produce weighty arguments against the use of 
tests at all. They could only bind the conscientious, and if 
only to be made once could not guarantee a continuance in 
the same belief for a lifetime. If, however, some such 
guarantee was demanded by the country, let it be one which 
was at least explicit, substantial and inoffensive. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury again demanded the introduction 
of words against the supremacy of the Pope, a doctrine 
which had now become ‘‘very much more seriously 
dangerous to the political and national life of this country 
than it was when the Bill of Rights was passed.” Lord 
Halifax could not see why there should be such cowardly 
insistence on the maintenance of what was insulting to 
Catholic subjects and on the denial to the King of the 
liberty of conscience granted to the least of those under his 
rule. He therefore supported the proposal of reference to 
a Select Committee. That was the position taken up by 
the Duke of Norfolk, who explained that when the Catholic 
peers had concurred in being outside the Committee, they 
had no idea that no effort would be made to ascertain what 
exactly their objections were, or in what direction they 
desired a change to be made. Unfortunately, this appeal 
was unheeded, and the House, by a majority of 105 against 
29, elected to proceed with the Committee stage. 

In Committee, the first amendment was proposed by the 
Earl of Kilmorey, providing that the King should declare 
himself ‘‘a steadfast member of the Reformed Church of 
England as established by law,” and should repudiate ‘‘all 
foreign claims, if any, to command allegiance.” The latter 
addition was, of course, to meet the objection brought for- 
ward by the Anglican Bishops, whilst the former was 
immediately opposed by Lord Tweedmouth, on the score 
that it was a limiting declaration which would exclude the 
religion of three-fourths of the Protestants of the Empire, 
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whilst it was very difficult for even the wisest theological 
expert to say what were the doctrinal tenets of the Church 
established by law, a point which was afterwards emphasised 
by Lord Portsmouth. The amendment was, of course, 
resisted by Lord Salisbury, which gave Lord Llandaff the 
opportunity of declaring that he preferred the retention of 
the old language in all its naked offensiveness to putting, 
at the present day, into the mouth of the Sovereign a con- 
troversial statement against the religion of blameless sub- 
jects. On the withdrawal of the amendment, Earl Grey 
sought to substitute for the words directed against Catholic 
doctrine a promise to ‘‘ maintain the Protestant reformed 
religion as established by law ’—the governing words of 
the Coronation oath. The Protestant succession being 
already effectually secured, he refused to be a party to the 
purchase of votes by pandering to bigotry. This proposal 
was defeated by 84 votes against 24 ; and a majority greater 
by five votes refused Lord Halifax’s motion to substitute for 
the repudiation of transubstantiation a declaration of 
membership with the Established Church and belief in its 
doctrines. The same fate befell a similar motion brought 
forward by Lord Llandaff, with the addition of a general 
rejection of ‘‘all doctrines opposed to or inconsistent with 
the tenets of that Church.”” A specific rejection of papal 
supremacy and infallibility proposed by the Bishop of 
Salisbury was opposed by Lord Salisbury on the ground 
that they were not engaged in making a new formula, but 
simply clearing the old one of certain superfluities and 
defects. The Bishop’s further proposal to omit the name 
of the Virgin Mary was opposed by Earl Spencer, and 
after some further short discussion the single clause of the 
Bill was agreed to and the Bill reported without amend- 
ments to the House. 

After this the result of the debate on the third reading, 
which took place on Monday, August 5th, was a foregone 
conclusion. With the Government determined to pass a 
Bill that nobody wanted, motions of amendment were 
worse than useless, and the Catholic Peers attended in 
tranquil despair of any good being done. The chiet 
characteristic of the short discussion that preceded the 
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passing of the Bill was Lord Salisbury’s indignant dis- 
appointment at the way it had been received. He com- 
plained that Catholic opinion, as expressed by the Zad/et?, 
by the Peers and by addresses from outside, had changed 
considerably as the debaie went on. The Government had 
understood that what was wanted was the withdrawal of the 
offensive words of the Declaration, yet now they were told 
that these could be left as they were if the ‘‘declaration for 
the security of the Protestant succession,” that is, the 
exceptional repudiation of Catholic belief, were retained. 
He was now, to his regret, hopeless as to the Bill. Outside 
it there was no alternative change, and so its rejection by 
those for whom it had been framed meant the maintenance 
of the Declaration in its old offensiveness. He was 
‘*sorry”’ that this should be so, but it was not the fault of 
the Government. Had Catholics willed it and been con- 
senting parties ‘‘there was a very fair chance of removing 
what I admit to be a stain on the Statute Book.” Tothis 
attempt at shifting the responsibility for the failure of all 
that had been done, Lord Llandaff had a crushing reply. 
If, he argued, Catholics had agreed to the selection of 
doctrines they held sacred for repudiation by the Sovereign, 
‘‘they would have been consenting parties to a periodic 
insult hurled at them from thethrone.”’ Theamended formula 
omitted many things contained in the old one, and it could 
easily have omitted more had the Government been willing to 
accept the suggestions made to them. Catholics had no love 
for the offensive language of the Bill of Rights, but there was 
a prospect of the offensive vulgarity of the original Declara- 
tion shocking and disgusting all sober-minded people, and 
so preparing the way for its abolition, whilst there seemed 
no chance of doing away with the present ‘ modified 
milk-and-water declaration, which was still substantially 
offensive.”’ The discussion closed with a few words from 
Lord Spencer regretting the loss of the Bill, and defending 
the Government’s refusal of any modifications on the 
ground that there were ‘‘such exaggerated views as to 
what the old Declaration means that it would have been 
futile to propose any material alteration.”” The Bill was then 
read a third time and passed and—dropped. 
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After what had happened the Bill could not be other than 
still-born. But if anything had been necessary to kill it, 
that would have been supplied in the weighty protest which 
was published over the names of Lord Stanmore and Lord 
Llandaff. The Declaration was, they briefly stated, ‘‘super- 
fluous,” with a consequent tendency to become ‘“ mis- 
chievous and dangerous,” besides being unnecessary now 
that the ‘‘ executive acts of the Sovereign were performed 
on the advice or with the assent of responsible Ministers.” 
The declaration in the Bill not only omitted objectionable 
words, but contained such alterations as to be substantially 
a new one, imposing a new test and a profession of faith 
incapable of definition. This was only expressing in 
parliamentary language what the Pz/ot put in less measured 
and scornful terms when it suggested that the Bill might 
‘*well have been drafted by a clerk out for a holiday,’’ and 
required that ‘‘even Royal Declarations should not be 
destitute of common sense.” 

There is little more to add. The futility of their attempt 
at legislation seems to have been at last recognised by the 
Government, who made no sign of sending the Bill to the 
House of Commons. So it was quietly allowed to drop ; 
and on Friday, February 14th, 1902, Mr. Balfour informed 
Mr. John Dillon that they were not likely to,renew their 
attempt to revise the Declaration. 


VIII. 


But if the Government were content to allow what their 
head had described as ‘‘a stain upon the Statute Book” to 
remain, that was not the intention of Catholics. On Friday, 
April roth, the Catholic Peers met at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel and unanimously resolved that a sustained 
movement must be maintained for the removal of the 
offensive Declaration. At the same time it was generously 
and loyally recognised that it was not becoming that any 
movement which might provoke bitter controversy should 
be carried on during the time of rejoicing connected with 
the King’s Coronation, and it was therefore decided that 
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the next parliamentary session would be the period best 
suited for a fresh appeal to the justice of Parliament and 
of the people. 

That time is now with us, and the movement, held back 
in loyalty to the occupant of the throne, must now in 
loyalty be allowed to go forward. The justice of the 
Catholic claim that the Sovereign shall be saved from the 
necessity of having to repeat an insulting repudiation ofthe 
faith of millions of his subjects has been recognised by all 
who have considered it, and by the fact that a Bill, however 
unfortunate in its character and limitations, has been 
brought forward by the Government of the day and passed 
through one House of Parliament. In that claim we have 
known no wavering : our demand has been and is that our 
faith shall be made neither the subject of vituperative words 
nor of condemnatory mention by our Sovereign at the 
solemn moment when he first meets the representatives of 
his people. We have no designs on the Protestant succes- 
sion; we are willing, as Lord Llandaff’s proposal of a 
religious test shows, to secure, by a reasonable test, for the 
sake of those who repudiate them as unjust for all others 
in the Kingdom what is already bound in bonds of steel by 
the Act of Settlement. Why, in a country of toleration, 
should intolerance be reserved for us alone? The Sovereign 
of those who clamour for the maintenance of that intolerance 
is our Sovereign also, and our loyalty has stood the fire of 
centuries of penal legislation and statutory insult and 
suspicion. Of that loyalty there is no longer a question. 
‘‘The Catholic Church has amply fulfilled its obligation, 
not only to teach reverence for law and order, but to instil 
a sentiment of loyalty and devotion into the minds of those 
to whom it ministers.” That was the testimony borne before 
the Catholics of Canada by the heir to the throne to 
Catholic loyalty. Is he to be forced in the years to come to 
proclaim from the throne at Westminster that the religion 
which he so praised at Laval is mere superstition and 
idolatry. Surely it is a patriotic work to labour by con- 
stitutional means for the removal of the ‘‘stain upon the 
Statute Book” which would again put the Sovereign under 
such a cruel necessity and us to sucha needless insult. 
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Time and temper are working with us, and there are power- 
ful voices over sea all calling that the stain shall be wiped 
out. The party now in power are curiously enough the 
successors of those who won their political name by their 
refusal to exclude a Catholic prince from the throne. No 
such demand is made upon their goodwill to-day. All we 
ask is that they would take heart to right an acknowledged 
wrong, and so help on what Mr. Chamberlain has declared 
it is their policy to accomplish—‘‘ to rise to the height 
of an Empire not bounded by the limits of the United 
Kingdom, but embracing every man of British race in 
every part of the globe.” 


J. B. MiLspurn. 
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Art. IV.—OXFORD AND LOUVAIN. 


Pietas Oxoniensts: In Memory of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
Knt., and the Foundation of the Bodleian Library. 
Oxford : at the University Press. October, 1902. 


Discours prononcé au Grand Auditotre du Collége du 
Pape Adrien VI., le 15 Octobre, rgo2. Par Mgr. 
HEBBELYNCK, Recteur Magnifique de l'Université. 
Louvain: Van Linthout. 


N the goth of October last the writer of the present 
( paper had the privilege of attending the special 
‘‘Congregation” held in the Sheldonian Theatre of 
Oxford, together with the representatives of fifty-six other 
universities, as delegate of the Catholic University of 
Louvain. On that historic occasion he had the honour to 
hand to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford a Latin letter, 
engrossed on vellum, of which the following is a trans- 


lation :* 


* The Latin text runs thus: 


‘* Viro Nobilissimo Jllustrissimogue David B. Monro, Vice-Cancellario 
Universitatis Oxoniensis. 


‘* Trecentesimo redeuntenuncanno a condita insigni Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
Universitatis Catholicae Lovaniensis Rector atque Magistri variis de 
causis muneris sui esse duxerunt perantiquae et quasi cognatae Academiae 
Oxoniensi laudes et grates exhibere. Intra utramque enim scientiarum 
et artium scholam, Oxoniensem nempe et Lovaniensem, jam inde a pristinis 
temporibus, intima viguit mutui officii ac consuetudinis conjunctio. In 
memoriam quidem revocasse juvabit jam saeculo decimo quinto, Robertum 
Wilson Oxoniensem ad Universitatem nostram, ante pauca decennia ab 
Martino Quinto fundatam, se contulisse ibique anno 1472 juris lauream esse 
nactum. Haud multo post alium ex vestris accepimus, Robertum Shirwood, 
qui quum linguae Hebraicae studium apud nos mirum in modum promovit, 
litterarum nostram orientalium scholam primum fundasse non immerito 
reputatur. Quam multi praeterea ex alumnis magistrisque vestris, saeculo 
decimo sexto, exortis in Anglia religionis causa dissidiis, Lovaniensem 
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‘© On the occasion of the tercentenary of the foundation of 
the Bodleian Library, the Rector and Professors of the Catholic 
University of Louvain consider it their duty, for many reasons, 
to offer their congratulations and thanks to the ancient and, so 
to speak, sister University of Oxford. For there has existed 
from early times an interchange of good offices and friendship 
between the two seats of learning, Oxford and Louvain. It is 
interesting to recall that in the fifteenth century an Oxford 
scholar, Robert Wilson, came over to our University, which 
had been founded but a few decades before by Pope Martin V., and 
there took his degree in Law in 1472. Not long after this we 
received another of your men, Robert Shirwood, who, owing to 
what he did to promote the study of the Hebrew language 
amongst us, may not unjustly be looked upon as the founder of 
our school of Oriental studies. Then, again, how many of 
your scholars and professors in the sixteenth century, during 
the religious dissensions which broke out in England, retired to 
the Louvain University and adorned it by their writing and 


Academiam adiverint eamque scriptis et doctrina ornaverint illius aetatis 
testantur annales; hujusmodi fuere Thomas Harding, Richardus Smith, 
Nicolaus Saunders, Joannes Storey, Joannes Clemens, Joannes Fowler, 
aliique plurimi quos longius recensere hic minus est loci. 

‘* Praecipue porro in praesens movet nos singulare nostri grati animi 
debitum erga ipsius Bibliothecae Bodleianae instauratores atque rectores. 
In hac enim completissima librorum arca anno 1723 repositi fuere primi 
Avestici in Europam illati codices. Quorum folia nonnulla exscripta et 
Parisiis servata quum in manus incidissent clarissimi Anquetil Duperron, 
arduum hic inivit consilium tanti pretii tantaeque antiquitatis thesaurum 
patriae suae acquirendi; celebres itaque codices avesticos, summo dis- 
crimine et ipse in India consecutus, tandem anno 1771 publici juris fecit 
atque in vernaculam transtulit linguam. Hine originem duxerunt quae- 
cunque ab initio saeculi elapsi, praeeunte Burnouf, de sacrorum Iraniae 
librorum lingua atque doctrina in lucem ediderunt viri rerum orientalium 
periti. Inter hosce non infimum tenuisse locum clarissimum de Harlez jure 
merito gloriatur Universitas Lovaniensis. 

‘* At vero arctiori adhuc beneficiorum vinculo se Bodleianae Bibliothecae 
esse adstrictos ex animo recordantur scholae nostrae orientalis alumni 
atque magistri quibus inexhausti illius thesauri praepositi summa benignitate 
liberum aperuerunt aditum ad reconditos ibidem codices visendos atque 
exscribendos: recordantur clarissimi Abbeloos atque Lamy qui magni 
Ephraem Edesseni insignia opera primum edenda inde prompserunt ; re- 
cordatur hodiernus Lovaniensis Academiae Rector, qui antiquis Coptorum 
scriptis explorandis operam impensurus, quidquid juvaminis ac benevolentiae 
posset avere continue apud vos est consecutus 

‘*In hujus memori animi documentum, recurrenti anniversaria die in- 
stauratae a Bodleio Bibliothecae Oxoniensis, simul cum votis et gratulati- 
onibus nostris, munusculi gratia, ad vos deferenda curavimus tum opera 
nonnulla ex codicibus Bodleianis a nostratibus deprompta, tum ipsius 
nostrae Universitatis annales scriptaque recentiora. 

‘* Faxit Divina Providentia ut quaecumque Academiae Oxoniensi bona et 
prospera apprecamur perfecte adimpleantur. 


** AD. HEBBELYNCK, Rector Universitatis. 
“© J, VAN BIERVLIET, Univ. a Secr." 


Kal. Oct. 1902. 
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teaching, as testified by the annals of the times? Among these 
were Thomas Harding, Richard Smith, Nicholas Saunders, 
John Storey, John Clements, John Fowler, and many others 
whom it would be too long to enumerate here. 

‘* But at the present moment we are chiefly moved by a sense 
of profound gratitude towards the founders and directors of the 
Bodleian Library. For it was in this splendid collection that, in 
the year 1723, was deposited the first MS. of the Avesta brought 
to Europe. A few folios of this were copied and taken to Paris, 
where they fell into the hands of the celebrated Anquetil 
Duperron, whereupon the latter formed the venturesome resolu- 
tion of securing for his own country a treasure of such value 
and so great antiquity. Having himself obtained in India, at 
the cost of imminent dangers, valuable Avestic Codices, he at 
length published them, with a French translation, in 1771. This 
was the very beginning of all that has been published by 
Orientalists, beginning with Burnouf, during the last century, 
concerning the language and doctrines of the sacred books of 
Iran. Among these it is the glory of the University of Louvain 
that the illustrious de Harlez held a distinguished place. 

‘¢ Furthermore, the students and teachers of our school of 
Orientalists are glad to recall that they are bound by a still 
closer tie of benefits received, to the Bodleian Library, since the 
custodians of that inexhaustible treasure-house have, with the 
greatest kindness, freely granted them facilities for the examin- 
ing and transcribing of MSS. therein contained. Among these 
are Abbeloos and Lamy, who copied here the inedited works of 
the great St. Ephrem of Edessa,* and also the present Rector of 
the University of Louvain, who, when engaged in copying 
ancient Coptic MSS., received all possible assistance and 
courtesy at your hands. 

‘* As a testimony of this gratitude, on the anniversary day of 
the foundation of the Oxford Library by Bodley, we have 
caused to be forwarded to you, together with our good wishes 
and congratulations, a small gift in the shape of a few works 
edited by some of our men from Bodleian MSS., and also the 
history and certain more recent publications of our University. « 
We pray that Diviné Providence may bestow abundance of a 
blessings and prosperity on the University of Oxford. 

‘* AD. HEBBELYNCK, Rector of the University. 
‘¢ J. VAN BreERvVLIET, Secretary of the University. 


” 


‘* October Ist, 1902. 


The historical facts contained in the letter just quoted 
appear to me to be of sufficient interest, from both the 





* This statement is not quite accurate; see further on, 
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religious and the educational point of view, to deserve a 
fuller development and exposition, and the present paper 
must be looked upon as merely a running commentary 
upon the text of the letter quoted. 


I. 


The Louvain letter begins by hailing Oxford as both an 
‘‘ancient” and ‘‘sister”’ institution. Louvain herself is 
by no means of modern creation: her history goes back 
as far as the year 1425; but even so, Oxford can claim a 
far more venerable antiquity. It is true that the myth of 
her creation by King Alfred the Great has been long since 
exploded ; and all that we can say with certainty is that 
the University appears to have come into existence by a 
‘secession’ of scholars from the already-existing Uni- 
versity of Paris early in the thirteenth century, and that, 
without any regular or definite formal erection, it ‘‘ growed” 
pretty much like Topsy. In any case, it is possible to 
obtain a volume, published by the Clarendon Press, con- 
taining an alphabetical list of ‘‘ Oxford Honours” from as 
early a date as 1220 to our time.* Thus, Oxford is more 
than two centuries older than her sister University of 
Louvain. 

This is not the place to speak at any length of the 
immense influence exerted by the old medizval Universities 
of Paris and Bologna, Oxford and Cambridge, upon the 
intellectual and religious life of their respective countries. 
Oxford particularly was most intimately bound up with 
the religious life of England. She gave to the Church in 
England men like St. Edmund Rich, the great Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and so many others of the great Church- 
men and Statesmen of the Middle Ages. But she pro- 
bably received from the Catholic Church more than she 
gave. It is, indeed, with the coming of the Friars, both 
Dominicans and Franciscans, that the early glories of 


* Oxford Honours, 1220-1894: being an Alphabetical Register of Distinc- 
tions conferred by the University of Oxford from the Earliest Times. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1894. 
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Oxford may be said to have begun. St. Dominic himself, 
immediately after his second chapter in 1221, dispatched 
his first party of Friars to England; and it was in Oxford 
that they first settled and opened schools. And the 
Dominicans contributed some of its brightest ornaments 
to the University, among them Robert Kilwardby, 
eminent as a philosopher and theologian, and a future 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal. ‘‘ The Fran- 
ciscan Order,” wrote the late Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ gave to 
Oxford the larger number of those remarkable and even 
epoch-making men, who secured for this University such 
a career of glory in medieval times.”* Among these 
were Alexander of Hales, Adam Marsh, Archbishop 
Peckham, Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, and, above 
all, that most famous of all Oxford teachers, Roger Bacon, 
probably the greatest of English intellects. Early in the 
fifteenth century the Low Countries, under the enlightened 
rule of the Dukes of Burgundy or Brabant, felt the press- 
ing need for the intellectual and religious life of their 
people of a university centre which should play therein 
the part so long and so successfully played by the universi- 
ties in surrounding countries—Paris in France, Oxford in 
England, Cologne in Germany. It would appear that 
several influential persons had for some time been urging 
the desirability of the erection of such a studium generale 
for the Flemish country, then flourishing by its trade and 
commerce and distinguished by the intelligence of its 
population. Their representations finally decided Duke 
John IV. to take in hand the creation of such a centre of 
learning on the model of those already existing in other 
countries. Duke John entered into negotiations with Pope 
Martin V., and the Bull of that Pontiff, dated December 
oth, 1425, beginning with the words Sapzentiae immarces- 
stbilis, constitutes the fundamental charter of the new 
University, thus happily created by a joint action of the 
ecclesiastical and the civil power. In his Bull, Martin V. 
describes Louvain as a town ‘‘ by the grace of God, so 
well-endowed with wealth, excellent climate, accommoda- 


* Romanes Lecture, 1892, p. 12. 
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tion for large multitudes, and well furnished with houses 
and all other necessaries, that it seems to be most fitted 
and suitable for receiving and housing such a university.” 

The various statutes and regulations for the conduct of 
the newly-created Alma Mater were undoubtedly drawn up 
upon the model of those in vogue in the already-existing 
universities of Europe. In one respect, indeed, Louvain 
was characterised by a feature which made it very similar 
to our own Oxford. Unlike many other seats of learning, 
it was a university of many colleges; in fact, at the date 
of its temporary suppression by the French revolutionists 
in 1797, these colleges numbered forty-four, many of 
which have long ceased to form a part of the University. 

As was only to be expected, Louvain, which grew and 
prospered exceedingly, very soon entered into active 
intellectual relationship with the other European seats of 
learning. In those days all universities were more or less 
international in character. Students of all nations—often 
poor ‘‘ wandering scholars ’’—passed from one country to 
another, attracted by the fame of some great teacher, and 
pursued their studies turn by turn at Paris or Oxford, 
Bologna or Prague, Cologne or Louvain. As indicated 
in the academic letter read above, the earliest recorded 
Oxford man to proceed to a Louvain degree was one 
Robert Wilson, a Bachelor of Laws, who, in 1472, is 
recorded as having been promoted at Louvain to the 
degree of LL.D., the Fasti of the University adding, 
with unconscious humour, the characteristic trait that 
‘‘ having received the doctoral insignia, he gave a grand 
banquet in the house of his president,” one Jean de 
Grousselt (‘‘solemne epulum exhibuit in aedibus pre- 
sidentis sui ”).* 

The next recorded connection of any interest between 
Oxford and Louvain is alluded to in somewhat too flatter- 
ing terms in the Rector’s letter. ‘‘ Not long after this,” 
he writes, ‘‘we received another of your men, Robert 
Shirwood, who, owing to what he did to promote the study 





* A somewhat later English student, who spent ten years at Louvain, 
was Nicholas Wootton, afterwards Dean of Canterbury and English 
Ambassador to Charles V. 
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of the Hebrew language amongst us, may not unjustly be 
looked upon as the founder of our school of Oriental 
studies.” This is far too complimentary a reference to the 
Oxford scholar. I have already told the somewhat curious 
story of this and another Englishman in THE DUBLIN 
REVIEW of July, 1896.* As a matter of fact, the real 
founder of Oriental studies at Louvain was a converted 
Spanish Jew, Matthaeus Adrianus, for whom Erasmus 
obtained the newly-erected chair of Hebrew in September, 
1518. The institution of such a chair was in those days a 
novelty, and excited considerable opposition and even 
scandal among the old-fashioned fogies of the University. 
But the success of the cause was owing to the advocacy of 
Cardinal Adrian, an old Louvain student and professor, 
destined shortly after to ascend the pontifical throne under 
the title of Adrian VI. The funds for the establishment 
of the Tri-Lingual College, as it was called, to which the 
chair was attached, were supplied by the munificent founda- 
tion of Jerome Busleiden, the intimate friend of Erasmus 
and Sir Thomas More. However, Matthaeus does not 
seem to have been happy in his professorship, for he left it 
after only a year and a quarter’s residence. His immediate 
successor was, indeed, an Englishman, but a Cambridge 
man, one Robert Wakefield. He taught for only four 
months, going on afterwards to Tiibingen, where also his 
stay was but short. He seems to have been of a roving 
disposition. On leaving Louvain, Wakefield recommended 
his fellow-countryman, Robert Shirwood, to succeed him 
(1520). This person was a native of Coventry who had 
studied at Oxford. I am afraid that his career at Louvain 
was hardly a creditable one, for it is summed up by 
Valerius Andreas, the historian of that University, in the 
single phrase: ‘*‘ Post mensem unum _ professionem 
inglorius deseruit.””. We know nothing of his subsequent 
life, except that he probably lived on for several years in 
Belgium, though he does not seem (in spite of Pitsaeus) to 
have taught again at Louvain. Asan author, he was a 
man of one book, a Latin translation from the Hebrew 


* «Two English Scholars and the Beginnings of Oriental Studies at 
Louvain.” 
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original of the Book of Ecclesiastes.* It is noteworthy 
that, like both his predecessor and his successor, Shirwood 
chose the Book of the Preacher for commentary. His 
work, which was dedicated to Abbot John Webb of 
Coventry (his native town), attained a certain celebrity, so 
that it merited to be inserted by Pinedo in his great 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes, published at Seville a 
century later. I am afraid that the Rese.or of Louvain 
was pushing courtesy to a somewhat extreme point in 
conferring upon Shirwood the title of ‘‘founder of our 
school of Oriental studies.’’ Nevertheless, the fact that 
the first three Orientalist professors of Louvain were 
foreigners, indicates, as Neve observes, ‘‘at least the 
fraternity and free relations existing between the great 
European seats of learning in the Middle Ages.” 

One more interesting fact may be here noted in passing 
as indicating a reflex action of Louvain upon Oxford. 
Jerome Busleiden’s Tri-Lingual College (7.e., for the joint 
cultivation of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages) 
was the first of its kind in Europe; and Busleiden very 
soon found imitators in other countries—King Francis I. 
in Paris, Cardinal Ximenes at Alcala, and Bishop Richard 
Fox at Oxford, in Corpus Christi College. Fox compared 
his college to a ‘‘ beehive,” and his three professors to 
‘‘three gardeners.” 

I have more than once mentioned the name of Erasmus, 


the great humanist of the Low Countries, that strange and _ 


enigmatical character, who played a part so conspicuous, 
and yet so difficult to understand, in the stirring times of 
the Renaissance. Erasmus forms the most important 
connecting-link between Louvain on the one hand and 
both Oxford and Cambridge on the other during the early 
sixteenth century. In 1493 the great scholar paid his first 
visit to Oxford and studied Greek under Linacre, besides 
forming his long and intimate friendship with Dean 
Colet and Sir Thomas More. During his third stay in 
this country, Erasmus resided at Cambridge, where he 


* Ecclesiastes Latine ad veritatem Hebraicam recognitus, cum nonnullis 
annotationibus Chaldaicis et quorumdam Rabbinorum sententiis.  Ant- 
verpiae, 1523. 
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held for a time both the Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity and the chair of Greek. It is well known how 
important an influence he exercised upon the academic 
history of this country. His influence at Louvain was no 
less marked. In a letter written in 152r he declares that 
Louvain was second to no university in Europe except 
that of Paris: the number of students was about three 
thousand, and this number was growing every day. We 
have already seen him exercising considerable influence in 
the appointment of members of the university staff. From 
1517 to 1521 he lived and taught in Louvain, and it was 
during this period that many of his most important and 
most learned works were produced. It was indeed a time of 
active literary intercourse and correspondence between the 
leading English and Flemish scholars.* 


II. 


But a far more and far closer connection between Oxford 
and Louvain began with the religious troubles in England, 
as indicated in the letter presented on the occasion of the 
Bodleian Jubilee. The famous divorce question, under 
Henry VIII., had its echo in Louvain. Louis de Schore, 
who obtained his doctorate in Laws in 1531, published, in 
1535, an elaborate report upon Henry VIII.’s marriage 
case, whilst that case was under trial at Rome, and is 
said, on his tombstone, to have been sent ‘‘ regem legatus 
ad Anglum.” From this time forward Louvain became a 
place of refuge for those English scholars, and sometimes 
of their families, who were compelled to fly from England, 
in many cases at the sacrifice of high and important 
academic offices, for conscience sake. The first of these 
was Richard Smith, D.D., Regius Professor of Theology 
in the University of Oxford, who fled to Louvain in the 
reign of Edward VI. This distinguished scholar, whom 


* Of Joannes de Palude, of the Faculty of Arts, it is recorded ‘ vixit 
familiaris Thomae Moro,” as well as with Erasmus. He wrote an epistle 
about More's Utopia. 

t Consilium super viribus Matrimonii inter Henricum VIII, Anglorum 
Regem et Catherinam Austriacam. Lovanii, typ. Sessoni, 1535. 
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Woods describes as ‘‘ the greatest pillar for the Roman 
Catholic cause in his time,” was a native of Worcester- 
shire. He was obliged to leave his Oxford professorship 
under Edward VI. ‘‘to make way for Peter Martyr.” He 
arrived in Louvain on April 9th, 1549, and was for some 
time a professor of Divinity there. On the death of 
Edward he was recalled to England, restored to his pro- 
fessorship at Oxford, and made chaplain to Queen Mary. 
‘‘In Elizabeth’s reign,” continues the above-quoted 
historian, ‘‘he was committed to custody. Afterwards he 
went to Douay in Flanders, and was constituted Dean of 
St. Peter’s Church there by Philip, King of Spain, who, 
erecting an academy there about that time, made him the 
first King’s Professor thereof. He was accounted by his 
persuasion the best schoolman of his time, and admirably 
well read in the Fathers and Councils.” The University 
of Douay here mentioned was erected in 1562, and Smith 
died there in July, 1573. 

Another refugee under Edward VI. was the celebrated 
John Clement, M.A., of Oxford, Professor of Greek and 
Rhetoric at that University in the time of Wolsey. He 
was also tutor in the family of Sir Thomas More, and 
proceeded M.D). Twice did he seek refuge as an exile in 
Louvain; for having returned to England under Queen 
Mary and ‘‘practised physick in Essex,” he had to fly 
again under Elizabeth. In 1570 he married at Mechlin 
Margaret Giggs, and had one son and four daughters, one 
of whom, Winifred, married Judge Rastell, to be men- 
tioned further on. Dorothy and Margaret became nuns, 
the latter at St. Ursula’s (I suppose, in Cologne), where, as 
Sanders quaintly records, she was elected superior over 
eighty sisters: ‘‘ A junior over her seniors, an English- 
woman over Germans.””* 

In 1562 there arrived in Louvain Thomas Harding, D.D., 
of New College, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, a 
native of Beconton, in Devonshire. In Edward VI.’s 





* This Margaret Clement, together with Dorothy Harris, wife of John 
Harris, Sir Thomas More's secretary, helped to bury the body of More, 
‘wrapped in a winding sheet,” after his martyrdom. The whole Harris 
family, like the Clements, took refuge in Louvain. 
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reign he was a Protestant, but under Mary became a 
Catholic. On Elizabeth’s accession he fled to Louvain, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. He died there 
in 1572, and was buried by the altar of the Holy Trinity in 
St. Gertrude’s Church, ‘‘ where,” says Valerius Andreas, 
‘‘his epitaph, engraved on a brass plate, may still be read 
as follows : 

‘* Honesto loco natus, in Collegio Wilhelmi de Wyckham 
educatus, Sacrae Theologiae Doctor et Hebraicae Linguae 
Professor, ingenio abundans, disertus, acutus, insignis Divini 
Verbi buccinator, Lovanii multos libros adversus haereticos 
nostri temporis conscripsit, quorum adiumento suis multum 
profuisse certum est. Obiit sexagenarius studio et aegritudine 
fractus, quum religionis nomine decennale pertulisset exilium, 
die 16 Septembris, 1572.” 

Nicholas Harpsfield, student of Winchester School and 
of New College, Oxford, became fellow of the latter in 
1536, B.C.L. in 1544, and two years later Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek. Under Edward VI. he, like so many 
others, fled to Louvain; but, returning under Mary, 
proceeded D.C.L. in 1553, and obtained many important 
legal preferments in London. Under Elizabeth he was 
cast into prison, and died there after several years. 
Harpsfield was a voluminous writer. 

A very interesting character among the émigrés was 
‘‘Joannes Ramiger.” Under this form the Flemish 
annalist conceals John Ramridge, D.D. He was of 
Merton College, Oxford, when he obtained his fellowship 
in 1528, becoming Doctor of Theology in 1542, and 
obtained several valuable preferments, including that of 
Archdeacon of Derby. He was obliged to fly abroad 
under Elizabeth, and settled in poverty at Louvain.* His 
fate was a singular and unhappy one. On May artst, 
1568, ‘‘in his extreme old age,” he was going on foot to 
Mechlin when, at a place called Heveren, he was set upon 
by some footpads, who had seen him giving alms to a 
beggar, and cruelly murdered. His body, we are told, 
was buried with great reverence by the clergy of Mechlin. 





* “Desertis bonis et honoribus, exul asperam vitam Lovanii egit” is 
Molanus’ phrase. 
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William Rastell, born 1508, was the son of John Rastell, 
printer and lawyer, and of Elizabeth, sister of Sir Thomas 
More. In 1525 he went to the University of Oxford, but 
left without taking his degree, and set up as a printer, as 
well as a man of law, in London. With the accession of 
Edward VI. he retired to the continent and settled in 
Louvain, where, as elsewhere stated, he married Winifred 
Clement. Under Queen Mary he came back to his native 
country and was madea puisne judge ; but with Elizabeth's 
accession he had once more to retire to Louvain, where he 
died. He was a notable printer. His wife had already 
predeceased him -in the reign of Edward VI., and he 
erected a monument to her in the Collegiate Church of 
St. Pierre, under the organ loft. His death was a saintly 
one, and his body was laid to rest by the side of that of 
his wife. 

A much more celebrated ¢mzgré was Nicholas Saunders, 
‘*the most noted defender of the Roman Catholic cause in 
his time.”” He was a native of Charlewood in Surrey, and 
about 1557 was Shagling Lecturer, or, as he himself styles 
it, ‘‘tamquam Regius Professor” of Canon Law at Oxford. 
About 1560 he retired to the continent, going first to 
Rome, where he was made priest and D.D. Somewhat 
later he distinguished himself at the Council of Trent, and 
accompanied Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius on his legatine 
journey through Poland, Prussia, and Lithuania. After 
this he came to Louvain, where he wrote several important 
works. Saunders is noted for the extreme bitterness of 
his attacks on Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, and 
some of his statements contained in his work on the 
Anglican schism have been generally considered to be 
exaggerated. He has been described as being ‘‘to Pro- 
testants what Foxe is to Catholics.” He lived in Louvain 
for about thirteen years as Professor of Theology. His 
end was a strange and tragic one. In 1579 he was sent by 
Pope Gregory XIII. as legate to Ireland, where, about 
1580, he perished of hunger—‘‘ wandering in the moun- 
taines,” says Lord Burghley, ‘‘ and raving in a phrensy.” 
Saunders is perhaps the best known, as he was also the 
bitterest, of the polemical controversialists of those times. 
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In 1586 we find another refugee, one Robert Parkinson, 
of Lincoln, promoted to the degree of D.D. at 
Louvain. 

Perhaps the most illustrious of all these Oxford refugees 
was John Storey, the martyr. He was educated in the 
University of Oxford, chiefly at Henxey Hall; admitted 
B.C.L. in 1531, and in 1535 appointed to a new chair of 
law founded by King Henry VIII. In 1537 he was 
chosen principal of Broadgate’s Hall, and the following 
year created D.C.L. In the beginning of Edward VI.’s 
reign, owing to his zealous defence of the old religion,* he 
was obliged to withdraw into Flanders, where he remained 
until the reign of Mary. He was then recalled, and the 
patent of his professorship of Oxford was restored to him, 
though he soon resigned it in order to occupy important 
legal posts in London. On Elizabeth’s accession Dr. 
Storey was a member of the House of Commons, and 
spoke so strongly against the Reformation that he was 
cast into prison, but contrived to escape, and settled for a 
time in Louvain, where he is quaintly said by Molanus to 
have spent more time with the Carthusians than at home 
with his wife. In 1570, being at Antwerp, he was kid- 
napped on an English vessel belonging to one Parker, 
brought over to England, committed to the Tower, tried, 
and eventually hanged, drawn and quartered at Tyburn 
(June Ist, 1571), under circumstances of unusual atrocity, 
being of the age of seventy years.t His family continued 
to live in Louvain. 

John Fowler, a native of Bristol, was educated at 
Winchester School and New College, Oxford, becoming a 
Fellow in 1555. Under Elizabeth, he too fled to Belgium, 
and set up printing presses at Antwerp and Louvain. He 
is spoken of as a man of learning, well skilled in both 
Latin and Greek. He married Alice, daughter of John 


* Dr. Storey is recorded to have exclaimed at a public assembly, in the 
words of the preacher, ‘‘ Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child” 
(Eccles. x. 16). This exclamation caused such an outburst of indignation 
that Storey realised that it was no longer safe to remain in England. 


+ Blessed John Storey is one of the 54 English martyrs beatified by Pope 
Leo XIII. on Dec. 9th, 1886. 
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Harris, the secretary of Sir Thomas More and of his wife 
Dorothy, referred to on a preceding page.* 


III. 


I must here recall the fact that the occasion which drew 
so many representatives of universities and learned bodies to 
Oxford last October was the tercentenary of its famous 
Bodleian Library. ‘‘ At the present moment,” said the 
Louvain address, as above quoted, ‘‘ we are chiefly moved 
by a sense of profound gratitude to the founders and 
directors of the Bodleian Library.” The history of this 
famous library, one of the six greatest libraries of the 
world, forms one of the most interesting chapters of 
literary history. Without in any way detracting from the 
undoubted merits of the illustrious and munificent donor 
whose name it bears, it is only fair to say that Sir Thomas 
Bodley was the restorer, rather than the founder of 
Oxford’s University Library. The fact was emphatically 
acknowledged both in many of the academical orations 
made at the centenary and in the handsome record pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press on that occasion,7 that the 
first creation of a university library or libraries at Oxford 


* I have, of course, limited my remarks above to Oxford men at 
Louvain. Other English exiles, however, likewise sought refuge there. 
Such were Cuthbert Scott, D.D., Bishop of Chester, a Cambridge man, 
buried in the church of the Friars Minor, whose epitaph ran : 

‘* Anglia Cuthbertum peperit nomine Scotum ; 
Sed natale solum tribuit Northumbrica tellus. 
Pagina sacra habuit doctorem Cantabrigensem ; 
Cestria pontificem, necnon Ecclesia gemmam ; 
Integritas vitae Bernardum reddidit orbi ; 
Eloquio visus nobis Chrysostomus alter.” 


Another Cambridge man was Henry Jolliffe, Dean of Bristol and Almoner 
to Queen Mary, who died in 1573, and lies buried in the Church of St. 
Michel, Louvain. Of Robert Giles, whose tomb and epitaph are in the 
same church, ‘*‘legum Angliae professor egregius,”’ and who, dying in 1578, 
in his forty-fourth year, left one daughter, ‘‘ex conjuge sua carissima 
Wenthana, Thomae Stradlynge, equitis aurati apud Wallos meridionales in 
majori Brittannia olim strenuissimi filia,’’ I cannot find whether he was an 
Oxford or a Cambridge man. Gillow does not mention him in his 
Dictionary. 

Other Louvain refugees, like the Earl of Westmoreland and Lady Jane 
Dormer, do not belong to my present subject. 


+ Pietas Oxoniensis. 
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goes much further back, to Catholic times and. Catholic 
churchmen, and that the destruction thereof was owing to 
Protestant fanaticism at the Reformation. 

‘‘ Before any actual building had in earlier days been 
assigned for the purpose, benefactors had made some 
provision for needy scholars, to whom the purchase of 
books lay beyond their means, by gifts of MSS., which 
were preserved in chests within the precincts of St. Mary’s 
Church, and were to be lent out under sufficient pledges 
for safe return. The earliest name of such a donor which 
has been handed down is that of Rogerus de Insula, 
Chancellor of the diocese of Lincoln (in which Oxford 
then lay) in 1217-20, and afterwards, till his death in 1235, 
Dean of York. He gave several copies of the Bible. 
About a hundred years later, Thomas Cobham, Bishop of 
Worcester, began (some seven years before his death, 
which occurred in 1327) to make preparation for building 
a room (now existing on the north of the chancel of St. 
Mary’s Church) over a chapel then used as the meeting- 
place of the congregation of the University ; and, upon 
his decease, he left money and books towards the carrying 
out of his purpose.” * 

The library, thus inaugurated by a Catholic dean and a 
Catholic bishop, received its most important development 
under an enlightened Catholic prince and from other 
Catholic bishops. 

‘*Only a few years elapsed before the library, thus 
happily begun, outgrew its narrow accommodation. For 
when the university, upon commencing the erection of the 
noble Divinity School, sought the aid of Humfrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, as being the known encourager of learning, 
he not only contributed money liberally for that purpose, 
but began also, in 1439, to forward books for the library, 
in which year his first donation comprised 129 volumes, 
worth, as Convocation said in a letter of thanks addressed 
to the Parliament, a thousand pounds and more. And as 
continuous gifts followed, amounting, before the Duke’s 
death in 1447, to a total of about six hundred volumes 





* Pietas Oxoniensis, p. 8. 
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(besides some received subsequently), the need of a larger 
room became pressing. ‘To the Duke, therefore, in 1444, 
Convocation turned again, and prayed for help to erect and 
furnish, over the Divinity School, a chamber which would 
be better fitted for the housing and the use of his precious 
gifts—help which would indeed make him that which he 
should solemnly be styled, Founder of the Library. It 
was but slowly after the great patron’s death that the work 
went on, the books in the old library being meanwhile 
chained in 1454; and at length, after additional gifts had 
been received (especially from Thomas Kempe, Bishop of 
London), in 1488 Duke Humfrey’s library was opened, 
and at once received a further considerable gift of books 
from Archdeacon Richard Lichfield.”* 

‘* Kempe gave not only books, but 1,000 marks to com- 
plete the school of which the library formed the upper 
storey ; and in 1437 the University, in a letter to him, 
calls it ‘tuam novam librariam’ (Anstey, Eprstole Acade- 
mice I1., 533). In 1478 the University bound itself to com- 
memorate, by annual Masses, etc., not only Kempe himself 
after his death, but also his uncle, John Kempe, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.”+ I wonder what has become of 
those Masses now. 

It is interesting to remark that the central portion of the 
Bodleian Library still bears the name of the ‘‘ good Duke.” 
Only sixty-two years passed when, as the Public Orator, the 
Rev. Dr. Merry, Rector of Lincoln College, said in his 
Latin oration: ‘* Sad times fell upon the University when 
superstition and ignorance combined to destroy what 
learning and munificence had created.” The superstition 
and ignorance were those of the Royal Commissioners of 
King Edward VI. The precious books and manuscripts 
that had been collected with such care and at such cost 
through the munificence of princes and prelates were, in 
1550, condemned as Popish by these Commissioners, and 
either destroyed or sold ; many of them, as they were ot 
parchment, were cut up and used as measuring tapes by 
tailors. Even the woodwork of the old library was broken 


¥ Op. cit., p. 6. + 7, % 3. 
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up and sold for timber in 1556, so that nothing was ieft 
but the four bare walls; and, to quote again the Pretas 
Oxontensis, ‘‘the place chosen of old for quietness that 
fitted it for study remained abnormally quiet for lack of 
anything to be studied.”* 

The name of the boy-king, Edward VI., has been 
handed down in the popular tradition as that of a great 
patron of learning, owing to a certain number of grammar 
schools founded in his reign and under his name. The sad 
story of the old Oxford library is a striking confirmation 
of the contention of Catholic (and other) historians that this 
apparent royal munificence was more than counterbalanced 
by the fanaticism and rapacity of Edward—or rather of his 
ministers—which plundered wholesale the goods of the 
Church. After this we can the better appreciate the bitter 
exclamation of Dr. John Storey, then Principal of Broad- 
gate’s Hall: ‘‘ Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child,” which we quoted just now. 

These excesses of Protestant bigotry and fanaticism were 
very soon after made good by the enlightened generosity 
and devoted zeal of Sir John Bodley, himself a Protestant 
of Protestants, who dedicated a considerable portion of his 
life to the restoration of the library or, as we may truly 
say, to the creation of a new one, which now deservedly 
bears his name and ranks as one of the greatest and most 
precious treasure-houses of books and MSS. in the world. 
It was opened in 1602, so that we were last year worthily 
celebrating its third centenary. 

The Louvain letter indicates an extremely subtle his- 
torical connection between this restored library of Bodley 
and the modern intellectual development of the Belgian 
University, and expresses on that account ‘‘a sense of 
profound gratitude towards the founders and directors of 
the Bodleian Library.” The story here referred to forms 
one of the most romantic chapters of literary history, and 
I must endeavour, as briefly as I can, to narrate it. 

In 1718 one Richard Bourchier, an English merchant in 
India, purchased from some Parsis a MS. of one of their 


* Oo. Cit., ps 7. 
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sacred books, the Vendidad, in a language and character 
then unknown in Europe, and sent it by one Mr. Richard 
Cobbe, in 1723, to the Bodleian Library in Oxford, where 
it is still preserved. There it lay for several years a mere 
useless curiosity ;* but in 1754, by some means or other, I 
know not how, a facsimile of four leaves of this MS. found 
its way to Paris, and was exposed in a glass case in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi. Here it was seen by an impulsive 
and enthusiastic young French scholar, Abraham-Hya- 
cinthe Anquetil du Perron, little more than twenty years 
of age at the time, and enkindled in him a fire of zeal 
which has had far-reaching consequences in the subsequent 
history of European learning. He knew, of course, what 
everybody else knew, that this codex formed a portion of 
the sacred books of an ancient and once mighty religion 
of the East, that bore the name of a great prophet and 
reformer, known to the ancient Greeks as Zoroaster, and 
who was supposed to have lived at a date of fabulous 
antiquity,—a religion that at one time was the national 
faith of the great Persian empire, and about which much 
had been written from the days of Herodotus, the father of 
history, down to those of Hyde at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. The early Fathers and ecclesiastical 
writers too had preserved the Eastern tradition that the 
Magi or Wise-Men who came to adore Christ in Bethlehem 
belonged to this faith. But strange and discordant, often 
grotesque and exaggerated, were the statements scattered 
through history about it and its founder. It was known 
that the Parsis, the so-called Fire Worshippers of India, 
were the remnants of the adherents of the once imperial 
faith, long since crushed and almost exterminated by 
Mohammedanism, who had found a refuge on Indian 
shores. They were believed to possess the sacred writings 
of Zoroaster and his disciples, as well as the knowledge of 
the long-forgotten languages in which they were preserved. 
But the Parsi priests jealously guarded their treasures, and 
even though in one or two rare instances they were per- 


* It is still preserved there. Last October, through the kindness of Mr. E. 
B. Nicholson, Bodley’s Librarian, I had the pleasure of examining and 
handling this historically precious MS. 
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suaded to sell MSS. of their books, nothing had ever 
induced them to divulge what they knew of their language 
or contents. Anquetil du Perron was now fired with the 
ambition to win for his country the glory of wresting from 
the suspicious priesthood who guarded them the secrets of 
the old-world faith, and of laying before the learned world 
a complete account of the Zoroastrian doctrines, based on 
the actual testimony of the ancient books themselves. So 
great was his impatience that he enlisted as a common 
soldier in the French East India Company, quitting Paris 
with his company (men whom he speaks of as ‘‘ces 
brutaux”’), and with no further luggage than a few books, 
two shirts, two handkerchiefs, and a pair of socks. 
Reaching I’Orient on November 16th, 1754, he was grati- 
fied to learn that the king had allowed him a subsidy of 
500 livres and a free passage to India. He did not sail, 
however, till February 7th, 1755, nor reach Pondicherry 
till August oth, after a voyage of six months. Seven long 
years he spent in India, chiefly in Surat, which he reached 
in 1758. Facing every kind of difficulty and discourage- 
ment, suffering sickness, opposition, perils of war, and 
even personal violence, never once did he swerve from 
his self-imposed task. On the part of the dasturs, or 
Parsi priests, he met with vexatious delays, fraud, extor- 
tion, and evasion: still he persevered. His extraordinary 
courage and industry were rewarded. He learned the 
Persian language, and,‘in addition, whatever the Parsis 
knew of their two ancient sacred languages now known 
to us as Zend and Pehlevi. He obtained complete copies 
of all that remained of their sacred books, translated them 
into French, and collated many MSS. Although England 
and France were at war at the time, and Surat was cap- 
tured by the former during his stay there, it is pleasing to 
record that he received much help and friendly protection 
from the English, and finally, on April 23rd, 1761, it was 
owing to English help that he was able to sail from 
Bombay with his precious treasures (including 180 MSS.) 
on board the Bristol, arriving at Portsmouth on November 
17th of the same year. For a short time, through some 
misapprehension, he was detained as a prisoner of war, 
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owing to the hostilities proceeding between the two 
countries, but was soon released. He would not, however, 
leave England before visiting Oxford to inspect and com- 
pare the Avestic MSS. there preserved. After a stay of 
two days he returned by Portsmouth and London to 
Gravesend, whence he embarked for Ostend on February 
14th, 1762, reaching Paris just a month later. He de- 
posited his MSS. in the Bibliotheque du Roi, and set to 
work to publish the results of his long years of labour. 
After nine years’ toil there appeared, in 1771, his great 
work in three volumes, destined to bring about almost a 
revolution in philological and historical science. It is true 
the work was full of mistakes and imperfections, not so 
much through Anquetil du Perron’s own fault, as through 
that of his Parsi teachers, whose knowledge of their own 
classical languages was singularly imperfect and incorrect. 
Thus, when his translation of the Sacred Books of the 
Avesta appeared, it met with much scepticism and even 
ridicule; instead of a work of profound philosophy, it 
appeared to many of his readers a mere farrago of puerile 
fables, tedious formulz, and grotesque prescriptions. A 
famous young Oxford scholar, Sir William Jones, who 
later on became the greatest Orientalist of his day, pub- 
lished a letter in exquisite French in which he poured 
forth, with all the wit and bitterness of a Voltaire, the 
vials of almost ferocious ridicule and obloquy upon 
Anguetil. In fact, he made out that his work was a 
forgery, and this view was long held by many distin- 
guished scholars. For several years the battlé raged over 
the question of the genuineness or the contrary of the 
language which Anquetil had thus revealed to the scientific 
world. Among the scholars who defended Anquetil it is 
interesting to find the name of the learned Carmelite 
Father Paul di San Bartolommeo, who, in an essay pub- 
lished in Rome in 1798, not only defended the genuineness 
of the Avestic language, but even indicated, what was 
later on to be so abundantly proved, its affinity with the 
Sanskrit. 

Time has abundantly avenged the good faith and sub- 
stantial accuracy of Anquetil du Perron, and the cruel 
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diatribe of Sir William Jones is now nothing more than a 
literary curiosity. The rich collections of MSS. deposited 
in the Paris Library by Anquetil du Perron were studied 
by one scholar after another, until the great Eugéne 
Burnouf definitely placed Avestic philology on a_ per- 
manent and certain basis. The language of the Avesta, 
the so-called Zend, was exhaustively studied, its phonetics 
and grammatical principles duly recorded and explained, 
and it took its rightful place by the side of its sister idiom, 
Sanskrit, the sacred language of ancient India. Thus was 
Bopp, the father of the modern science of comparative 
philology, able to utilise it in the compilation of his epoch- 
making work, Zhe Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages, and even up to the present day the 
study of Zend is indispensable for a proper understanding 
of the history and development of that most important 
group of languages known to us as the Aryan, or Indo- 
European family. 

No less far-reaching have been the effects of Anquetil 
du Perron’s revelation upon another most important 
modern branch of learning, the Comparative History of 
Religions. The sacred books of the Avesta, or, rather, 
what portions of them have survived the wreck, together 
with a very considerable proportion of the explanatory, 
theological, or patristic literature belonging to the later 
ages of the Zoroastrian faith, and composed in the 
medizval language known to us as Pehlevi, have, during 
the course of the nineteenth century, been studied, pub- 
lished, translated, and commented upon by numerous 
scholars of every nationality. The dogmas and moral 
precepts, the ceremonial and liturgical prescriptions of the 
great Zoroastrian creed are now fully known, and form 
one of the most valuable as well as the most interesting 
chapters of the history of religions. Now it is one of the 
peculiar glories of the modern University of Louvain— 
resuscitated in 1834 after its temporary suppression by the 
French Republicans, as recorded earlier on—to have played 
an important part in the development of Avestic studies, 
whether from the philological or the theological point of 
view, through the labours of its most illustrious modern son, 
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the late Charles de Harlez. Asa young priest, this gifted 
scholar, forced by ill-health and a serious throat affection 
which never left him, to abandon the work of the parochial 
ministry, threw himself, with all the ardour of his nature, 
into those studies which had been inaugurated by Anquetil 
du Perron, and raised to the highest scientific level by 
Burnouf, Westergaard, and Spiegel, of whom de Harlez 
may be considered to have been intellectually, though 
not actually, the pupil. In 1874 de Harlez joined the staff 
of the Louvain University and began his great work, the 
French translation of the Avesta, which, with his many 
subsequent publications, have exerted a profound influence 
upon the course of Zend studies in Europe, and upon no 
man more than upon the famous Darmesteter, though that 
strange genius would have been the last to acknowledge 
his indebtedness. But it is chiefly as the reformer of the 
intellectual life of Louvain that de Harlez comes before us 
in this paper. With a single exception of the great 
biologist Carnoy, there is no man whose intellectual power 
has so remodelled the higher studies in that University as 
Charles de Harlez. What the one did for the natural 
sciences the other did for the philological and _ historical 
ones; and it has been said, without much exaggeration, 
that de Harlez left Louvain on his death in 1899 a hundred 
years ahead of what he found it on his arrival in 1874. If 
then that illustrious scholar owes his fame and his power 
to his Avestic studies, it is surely not incorrect, fanciful 
though the idea may seem, to trace, like an electric current, 
the intellectual influence which he exercised backwards 
through the school of Burnouf, the labours and genius of 
Anguetil du Perron, and the now historical ‘‘ four fac- 
simile leaves,” to the Bodleian MS. and its home in that 
literary treasure-house, erected three hundred years ago by 
the enlightened munificence of Sir John Bodley. Was it 
too far-fetched on the part of the Louvain University to 
express in its letter its ‘‘ profound gratitude” to the 
Bodleian for having supplied the tiny seed whence 
have sprung the rich intellectual fruits which she now 
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IV. 


However poetical this idea may seem, there is no doubt 
about the prosaic reality of the good services acknowledged 
in the concluding paragraph of the address. It is well 
known that the Bodleian has become one of the richest 
storehouses of MSS., particularly of rare and valuable 
Oriental codices, in the world, with which but three or four 
of the greatest libraries in Europe can vie. Hence it is 
that scholars come from all parts to examine, collate, or 
copy these, manuscript treasures. It is true that the 
Bodleian, by one of the fundamental articles of its con- 
stitution, can never lend a single volume of any kind 
outside of its own walls; and history records the two 
interesting occasions when, first of all King Charles I., 
and some years later the mighty Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
on applying for the loan of a volume, were each in turn 
stoutly refused, on the strength of this regulation, by the 
unflinching librarians of their day ; and though neither 
Charles nor Oliver were men to brook lightly a contradic- 
tion of their wills, it is to the credit of both that they each 
gracefully acquiesced and respected the founder’s law. On 
the other hand, scholars, whether English or foreign, 
wishing to work in the library, are ever received with 
all kindness and courtesy. Members of the Louvain 
University, among others, have in our own times, as 
indicated in the address, availed themselves of this privi- 
lege. One or two instances are referred to by name. The 
distinguished Professor of Holy Scripture and the Semitic 
Languages, Mgr. T. J. Lamy, during the past few years, 
has been engaged in publishing the hitherto inedited 
hymns and sermons of the greatest of the Syrian Doctors 
of the Church, St. Ephrem of Edessa. This fine edition, 
containing the original Syriac texts, with Latin transla- 
tion, notes and commentaries, is based upon a number of 
codices in various European libraries, and among them 
the Bodleian.* Mgr. A. Hebbelynck, who, as the present 


* Sancti Ephraem Syri Hymni et Sermones, quos e codicibus Londiniensibus, 
Parisiensibus . . . et Oxoniensibus descriptis edidit Thomas Josephus 
Lamy, Mechliniz, Dessain, 4 vols., 1882-1902. There is an inaccuracy in 
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Rector Magnificus, signs the address quoted above, has 
also been indebted to the courtesy of the authorities of 
Bodley’s Library, whilst copying or collating some of its 
Coptic MSS., one of which, an exceedingly curious, quasi- 
gnostic treatise on the ‘* Mysteries of the Greek Alphabet,” 
he published in text and translation only last year.+ 

It was as a fitting and graceful acknowledgment of these 
and other services that the University of Louvain entrusted 
its delegate, in addition to the Latin address, with a selec- 
tion of some dozen bound volumes of publications of 
members of its staff, for presentation to the Bodleian 
Library : among them being, naturally, the works just 
described. 

What I have written above will, I think, suffice to show 
the continuous traditions of friendly intercourse and 
reciprocal services which, for nearly four and a half 
centuries, have existed between the ancient University of 
Oxford and her younger, though venerable, sister Uni- 
versity of Louvain ; and it is possible, perhaps, to trace a 
long-linked chain of intellectual and moral cause and effect 
between the going of Robert Lincoln, the Oxford bachelor, 
to Louvain in 1472, and the sending by Louvain of her 
delegate to share in the joys of the Oxford celebration of 
1902, after an interval of precisely 430 years. 


L. C. CASARTELLI. 








the Louvain address in quoting Mgr. Abbeloos as a collaborator in this 
important work. It was in the similar edition of the Ecclesiastical 
Chronicle of Bar-Hebrzeus, or Abu'l-Faraj, the greatest of the Syrian 
historians, that Abbeloos, Lamy'’s most distinguished pupil, co- operated 
with the latter thirty years ago(Gregorii Barhebrei Chronicon Ecclesiasticum 

° conjuncta opera ediderunt Abbeloos et Lamy, Lovanii, Peeters, 3 
vols. ., 1872-77), but the text published was that of a British Museum codex, 
not of the Bodleian. 

+ Les Mystéres des Lettres Grecques daprés un Manuscrit Copte-Arabe de la 
Bibliothéque Bodléienne d Oxford. Louvain: Istas. 1902. 
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Art. V.-RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE 
DOCTRINE.* 


JR. MALLOCK may often fail to convince us, and 
M may sometimes fail to instruct us, but he seldom fails 
to interest us. In his latest work, however, his thoughts 
and style have run away with him so completely that though 
we have always ranged ourselves with his admirers, we own 
to having read the last chapter of his book with a sub- 
conscious yet very effective sense of approaching relief. 
None of our present philosophical writers has hitherto 
imposed himself with more imperativeness as a model of 
clear, emphatic and persuasive writing than Mr. Mallock. 
But we confess that our hero-worship has suffered a severe 
shock from the extravagances, and we must say the 
absurdities, of Mr. Mallock’s latest work. 

Mr. Mallock was well-minded, and we should have said 
a year ago well-equipped, for the work of giving some 
rational account of the reasonableness of faith. But with 
his finished work before us we can only contrast the reason- 
ableness of his intentions and the sufficiency of his powers 
with the inefficiency of the completed task. No doubt the 
author was well advised to write this book; but even his 
best friends cannot call him well advised in writing it as he 
has written it. The truth is that Mr. Mallock is a logician 
rather than a philosopher. His mind more readily deals 
with words than with thoughts. He is often admirable and 
sometimes pitiless in picking up the scent of a sophism and 
running the offender to earth. His own description of 
himself may well be regarded as a vera effigies. He 
looks upon himself, and we may take him at his own 
valuation, as an ‘‘intellectual accountant,” whose 





* By W. H. Mallock. 
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‘*primary business is not to say things for either side, but 
to examine and tabulate what either side has to say, to 
reduce the arguments of each to their clearest and simplest 
terms; to note and strike out such as are inconsistent with 
the others ; and so to exhibit the entire affairs of both that 
the reader may see how on each side the account really 
stands.”* But whilst Mr. Mallock claims the title he is in 
no anxiety to acknowledge the limitations of his financial 
counterpart. Called in to go over the books, he allows 
himself to be drawn into foolish opinions about the 
business prospects of the company, and in his abstract 
knowledge of figures he presumes to judge about such con- 
crete things as the prospects of a good harvest or a heavy 
Output. It is needless to say that whilst his accounting is 
of the best, his speculations are almost of the worst. 

To some of his readers, and especially to some of his 
friends, this change of craft is inexplicable in one who 
seemed in word and style such a master craftsman. But 
Mr. Mallock’s gift has been his ruin ; his power has been 
his weakness. No one could deny him a consummate 
Gallican power of getting to the heart of a subject and 
laying it bare by a few quick strokes of his ready pen. He 
has long dazzled by his brilliancy, until he has succeeded 
in dazing those who look to him for clearness. His gift of 
reducing ‘‘ arguments to their clearest and simplest form ”’ 
has at length led him to attenuate them to mere formularies. 
He has broken down Christianity to a creed and sublimated 
science to a theory. He has given us the theological 
formula for faith as a man may give the chemical formula 
for air, and because he finds that nitrogen and oxygen are 
fatal to life he forgets that a man’s life is absolutely depen- 
dent on the quality of both. He has every mood and figure 
of argument at his pen point. But he forgets that there is 
more in reality, and above all in supernatural reality, than 
can be compressed into syllogistic forms. Reality is fuller 
than any thought and deeper than any form of thinking. 
Mr. Mallock forgets or overlooks this; he is in a hurry to 
reduce ‘‘arguments to their simplest form,” and like an 
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unskilled practitioner, he doses us with logic when we are 
pining for philosophy. 

But though Mr. Mallock’s logic is his best gift and worst 
fault, it is not his only fault. He has committed grievous 
sins of rhetoric glaring enough to make the groundlings 
cheer and the wise fume. His keen sense of humour gives 
his ready pen the power of fascination. But there is a limit 
to jest, even though Mr. Mallock does not see the limit. 
Good-humour ill-timed is ill-humour. Assuredly no man 
may hope to be a philosopher who lacks the sense of the 
absurd. The beginning of wisdom is to detect folly. Yet 
a philosopher or even a logician like Mr. Mallock is nearly 
at his worst when trying to raise a laugh. He touches his 
worst when the laugh is raised by the indelicate treatment 
of what is nearest his (or at least his readers’) affections or 
most distasteful to his (or his readers’) feelings. Mr. 
Mallock has sometimes been carried to this folly by the 
urgency of his humour. He may be grieved to know that 
only the foolish laugh; whilst those whom Mr. Mallock 
would most care to interest or persuade, merely grieve to 
see the jester’s smile widen into an unmeaning and repulsive 
grimace. Whether through fulness of rhetoric or lack of 
good taste, there are passages in Mr. Mallock’s book 
garnished with rhetorical flowers redolent of the apologetics 
of the tap-room. It is a sad falling-off from the writer we 
have admired of old, who knew how to confine his irre. 
pressible frivolities to his works of fiction. If this latter 
time overflow of levity—we had almost said indelicacy— 
into his philosophical works, is a distressing messenger of 
approaching senile helplessness, men will more readily 
recall Mr. Mallock’s earlier, better work, and forgive the 
evening of his life by reason of the morning. 

Yet even in his decay Mr. Mallock cannot fail to blossom 
out into that which reminds us of his old vigorous and 
picturesque style. His examples, sometimes brutal, are 
always telling: ‘‘ Philosophy, in fact, is like a coat which 
we are able to button across our stomach only by leaving a 
broken seam at our back” (p. 287); oragain, ‘‘ The totality 
of things in general, and of each thing in particular, is a tree 
of such enormous girth that our arms are too short to clasp 
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it, and instead of meeting round it extend themselves in 
opposite directions” (p. 284). 

But what we have to complain of most is not Mr. 
Mallock’s metaphors, but his philosophy. He points a 
jest with success, if at times with ill-taste, but the spoils he 
wins in literature are soon retaken from him in philosophy. 
The whole plan of the book is little calculated to win 
approval from either of the combatants whom it is his 
wish to reconcile. He very truly says that the fundamental 
problem is no longer a battle between materialism and 
Spiritualism, but between dualism and monism; between 
the theory of a first cause which is identical with or at least 
immanent in a necessary cosmos, and the opposing doctrine 
of a First Cause distinct from though omnipresent in a 
world which depends on a free act of its Maker. Roughly 
speaking, Mr. Mallock’s book is an attempt to reconcile 
science, as it is called, and faith. With characteristic 
logic Mr. Mallock refuses to allow the battle to be waged 
along the whole disputed frontier. He narrows the points 
under examination to three, round which, as both sides 
would probably admit, the brunt of the fighting should be 
borne. These points are the immortality of the human 
soul—the freedom of the human will—and the existence of 
God. These have long been mutually held to be the doc- 
trines that make or mar revealed and natural religion. 
These three doctrines are looked at by three different groups 
of thinkers and Mr. Mallock. 

The Naturalist philosopher considers that these three 
doctrines are unknowable because science cannot prove 
them. 

The Zheologian considers that these three doctrines are 
true and that science can prove them. 

The Jdealist holds that these three doctrines are true, 
though science does not know them, seeing that science 
deals with things in the abstract and not in the concrete. 

Speaking generally, we have here the three views of 
Positivism, Theology and Metaphysics. Mr. Mallock’'s 
reconciliation takes a curious line. He says to the Meta- 
physician and the Theologian: ‘‘ Leave well alone. Do 
not attempt to give arguments for your beliefs because your 
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conclusions, though certainly right, are based on arguments 
which are certainly wrong.” To the Naturalist philosopher 
he says: ‘‘Be not over-wise. Remember that there may be 
more than you see in the simplest thing that you can see. 
Give up all your deductions and keep to your facts ; because, 
though your facts are certainly true, your conclusions are 
certainly false.” On the whole it seems a well-meant effort 
to parcel out the disputed territory. By a common pro- 
cedure of arbitration, Mr. Mallock seeks the blessing of 
the peace-maker by making what he thinks a fair division. 
To the scientist he leaves all the facts, to the theologian all 
the doctrines—to the scientist all the premisses, to the theo- 
logian all the conclusions. Having warned the scientist 
that he has the saving truth, provided he makes no attempt 
at an inference; and having warned the theologian that he 
has the same saving truth, provided he makes no attempt at 
a proof, he congratulates himself on having signed a peace 
when he has merely manufactured a misunderstanding. 
Having robbed science of all objects of belief, and theology 
of all grounds for believing he scans with satisfaction the 
desert he has created and calls it peace. But if Mr. Mal- 
lock’s projected reconciliation contains the only terms of 
peace, the prospect of an end to the war is as distant as ever. 

Mr. Mallock is at great pains to write three whole chap- 
ters, as a commentary on his articles of reunion, with the 
engaging titles of ‘‘ The Practical Synthesis of Contradic- 
tories” —‘‘ The Practical Basis of Belief” —‘‘ The Reasonable 
Liberation of Belief.” It is in these chapters that Mr. 
Mallock’s philosophy of reconciliation has full swing, and 
lands its writer in painful absurdities, did he but know it. 
With characteristic thoroughness of dogmatism Mr. Mal- 
lock boldly maintains that both theology and science hold 
contradictories. If theology holds the self-contradictory 
theory of a personal First Cause, science holds the equally 
self-contradictory theory of ether, and of time and space. 
There is a Kantian ring about this denunciation of Mr. 
Mallock’s, which students of the antinomies will not fail to 
observe. For Mr. Mallock’s scorn of the etheric theory we 
have nothing but praise, and were his logic always at this 
level few writers could compare with him. But his 
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criticism on Time and Space is based on a false use of the 
term ‘‘contradictory.” We heartily agree with him in 
holding that science is a point of certainty in a wide 
nenumbra of probability and an infinite umbra of the 
possible and the unknown. If, indeed, we try to condense 
the penumbra of the semi-mysterious into points of light, 
and especially if we try to bend their truth into our narrow 
thought-moulds, no doubt our efforts end at times in what 
approaches verbal contradiction. The most widely known 
and widely believed of these seemingly verbal contradictions 
is the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity—the adorable Three 
in One; but even this contradiction is only in seeming, for 
faith does not assert that God is Three even as He is One, 
but that He is Three Persons in one Divine Nature. Mr. 
Mallock rightly follows Mr. Huxley in holding that ‘ our 
small bright oasis of knowledge is surrounded on all sides 
by the unexplored, the unknown and the unthinkable :” but 
he is going beyond his data when he concludes that the 
unknown is unthinkable because also unknowable and self- 
contradictory. 

In his chapter on ‘‘ The Practical Basis of Belief,” Mr. 
Mallock writes to show that whilst science reveals a world of 
things, it can set no value upon them. It can set before us 
life and death, but it cannot tell us which to choose. It 
either discovers a treasure which it cannot appraise, or it 
carves and quickens a Frankenstein which it cannot slay. 
With much, if not all, of this chapter we are in complete 
sympathy. To our mind Mr. Mallock says much that is 
true in the following words: ‘‘First, that no logical 
substitute for theism can be devised; secondly, that the 
substitutes, such as they are, are no less inconsistent than 
theism is with the universe as science reveals it to us; and 
thirdly, that religion—an assent to the theistic doctrines— 
claims its place as an element in life not only on the grounds 
that it ministers to and interprets the special aspirations and 
emotions which we commonly call religion . . . . but 
also on the grounds that it is essential to and implied in the 
entire development and exercise of the higher human 
faculties generally.”* What we have to object to in this 
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chapter is not the truth that the moral world completes the 
natural world, but the suggestion that we hold to the moral 
world merely because it gives us the sensation of con- 
tinuity and completion. The desire may to some extent be 
taken as a sign of the object—the longing for immortality 
may be a proof of the existence of immortality. But the 
desire, whilst it is a proof, can never be the only proof of an 
object. If theism is to stand or fall by the longing to 
complete the scientific view of the cosmos, it is evident 
that theism is hard pressed for proof. 

Mr. Mallock’s last chapter is the weakest in argument. 
Having committed himself to contradictions, he has not 
failed to issue in absurdities. The sum of his philosophy 
of reconciliation is this: ‘‘ Our belief in the reality of the 
cosmic world, from the stars to the chairs we sit on, is 

. . universal and instinctive” (p. 275), but it is a 
belief which is riddled with contradictions. Belief in a 
moral world is equally instinctive and equally self- 
contradictory. The conclusion in Mr. Mallock’s mind 
seems to be that science and theology are to the devotee 
equally true, to the statesman equally necessary, and to the 
philosopher equally absurd. A paradox of this kind ought 
to be denied a standing in sane apologetics. Does Mr. 
Mallock hold that anything may be self-contradictory and 
true, absurd and necessary, impossible and existing ? If 
so, why does he not go on to hold that our instinctive 
cognition of the cosmos is irresistible and yet untrue—the 
inheritance of a long ancestry prone to objectivate and 
reify their thoughts and feelings? Mr. Mallock lays stress 
on the emptiness and void which the world becomes when 
cleared of its moral and religious interpretations. He 
would say, ‘‘ Human existence without theistic ethics and 
Christian dogma,without Christ and Christian charity, is a 
life not worth living—a life we cannot, will not live. We 
must have the moral and the Christian world, or no world at 
all. And if there is no such world, we will make it.” 
True! we w// have a moral, Christian world. But our 
wills are not effective and certainly not creative. At any 
rate, if Mr. Mallock holds that absurdities may be true, 
how can he disprove the absurdity of a longing without a 
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corresponding fulfilment, or of an instinct and intuition 
without an object? Mr. Mallock holds that it is absurd to 
think the whole race of mankind may be wrong in 
objectifying the world. But if elsewhere he admits the 
absurdity of maintaining contradictories, his one chance of 
effective retort is cut off. To some of our readers we may 
appear to deny the validity of our so-called instinctive 
intuition of the objective world, when in reality we claim 
this instinctive intuition as a basis of all sane philosophy. 
But whilst we acknowledge the right and duty of our 
minds to assert the existence of the on-ego, we cannot see 
how Mr. Mallock can follow us in our assertion whilst 
remaining loyal to his own principles. We differ from 
him in holding that every absurdity must be false, whilst 
he admits that some absurdities may be true. 

It certainly would appear a fatuous task to prove, as Mr. 
Mallock has sought to prove, that because science is 
inevitable and contradictory, and theology is inevitable, 
contradictory and supplementary, therefore the duty and 
happiness of life consist in loyally believing the absurdities 
of reason and the equal absurdities of faith. It is assuredly 
ingenious to find a stepping stone to faith in the old 
proverb, ‘‘ As well be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb ”— 
Newman has said that a mystery less or more does not 
matter. Mr. Mallock with greater boldness broaches the 
sentiment that ‘‘an absurdity more or less does not 
matter.” In Mr. Mallock’s apologetics a man in accepting 
faith is a fool not so much for Christ’s sake, as because he 
is already a fool for reason’s sake. It is ingenious; but it is 
not philosophy. Men will have something more thorough- 
going than Mr. Mallock’s literary eclecticism. They will 
either walk forward into faith or turn back into agnosticism. 
But they will not make the attempt to walk sideways under 
Mr. Mallock’s cheering reassurance that to be a philoso- 
pher and a believer is at once a need—and a folly. 

We think Mr. Mallock needs refuting, though he is 
probably beyond the reach of refutation. His is the error 
of thinking that the mysterious is the impossible, and the 
unknown is the self-contradictory. There are assuredly 
many assumptions in science which reason can only 
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attempt to defend without daring to prove. Indeed at the 
bottom of all we prove lie those facts which reason can 
neither refute nor establish. The demonstratio ad 
absurdum must ever remain the one argument against 
such as would overthrow the order of faith by agnosticism 
or of reason by scepticism. The instinctive intuitions of 
an objective world and the consciousness of our subjective 
feelings can only be accepted. They cannot be demon- 
strated. Yet it must be borne in mind that here as elsewhere 
it is the truths we approve, rather than the truths we prove, 
that matter most. Whilst conceding this much to Mr. 
Mallock, we are quite unable to follow him in holding that 
the final analysis of science lands us in contradictions. 
On the contrary, it is the denial of that final analysis which 
implies a contradiction and lays the denier open to powerful 
reductio ad absurdum. Mr. Mallock, following Mr. 
Balfour and many other apologists, draws a parallel 
between the fundamental truths of science, and it would 
be hard to say that he always makes the comparison with 
success. St. Thomas has in many places made the same 
comparison, but with greater philosophical accuracy. He 
says that reason can prove neither the first principles of 
science nor the first principles of faith, z.e, the mysteries 
of faith. Yet whilst reason cannot prove that these first 
principles of reason and faith are true, she can prove that 
they need not be false, since they are not impossible. The 
words of St. Thomas are often quoted: ‘* The reasons 
brought forward by holy men to prove the things of faith 
are not demonstrative. They are persuasiones which show 
that what faith proposes is not impossible.” (2* 2”, Qu. 1, 
Art. 5, ad 2"). This is far removed in its cautiousness 
from Mr. Mallock’s headlong condemnation of science and 
faith as self-contradictory. 

Again, Mr. Mallock assures us that science, or, as we 
should say, reason, cannot prove the immortality of the 
soul, the freedom of the will, the existence of God. 
We may pass over the question of the immortality of the 
soul; though at the very least reason can show that 
immortality is not impossible. We may even concede 
provisionally that free-will is not susceptible of proof— 
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since it is an object of intuition rather than of inference. But 
in the matter of God’s existence, we Roman Catholics are 
bound in faith to hold that reason can prove the existence 
of God. By a curious turn of events, even as the Council 
of Trent had to vindicate the Bible against Protestantism, 
so also had the Vatican Council to uphold reason against 
Rationalism in simple words: ‘*‘ The same Holy Mother 
Church holds and teaches that God, the beginning and end 
of all things, may be known with certainty from created 
things by the natural light of man’s reason.”* No apology 
for Christianity which denies to man’s reason the power of 
finding God can be accepted by Catholic readers. Mr. 
Mallock is too extreme in his concessions, or it may be that 
he is merely writing from impressions that have not yet 
condensed from haze to light. It has struck us again and 
again in reading his work that he would have ruled out 
many of his pages if he had thought over the classical 
principle of St. Thomas, who teaches that a Divine reve- 
lation absolutely necessary for Divine mysteries was 
practically necessary for some, if not all, of the mysterious 
facts of nature—such as the immortality of the soul, the 
existence of God, the goodness of nature: since these 
truths, though lying within the purview of reason, could be 
known only by a few thinkers and after prolonged thought 
and then only with many errors. 

Mr. Mallock, and perhaps we may say Mr. Balfour, 
belongs to a class of philosophers who are smitten with 
Bishop Butler’s famous argument from analogy, without 
being gifted with the master’s supreme accuracy of mind. 
Butler, as it seems to us, was strongly conscious of the 
principle laid down by St. Thomas, that in the things of 
revelation reason’s only office is to show that they are not 
absurd because not impossible. When the Deists of his 
day urged objections against the scheme of revealed 
religion, Butler was too clear a thinker to lay himself open 
to a charge of seeking to grasp what was beyond his grasp 
by attempting to prove mysteries. His aim was more 
practical. He dealt with men rather than with arguments. 
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His wrestling was with flesh and blood rather than with 
syllogisms. His aim was to capture rather than overthrow, 
and to disarm or disable previous to the act of capture. 
When, therefore, the Deists set up a battery of arguments 
all carefully directed against the scheme of revealed 
religion, Butler urbanely remarked, ‘‘A very efficient 
battery, indeed, gentlemen, and well calculated to destroy 
revelation ; but allow me to point out one slight defect in 
the pointing of your artillery. Your arguments are most 
ingeniously drawn up to overthrow us; but if you open 
fire you will equally destroy yourselves. Every argument 
is as fatal to you as to us. With the exception of this 
slight disadvantage, your attack is admirable—but 
suicidal.” It was left to other writers to account for the 
fact that revelation and natural religion laboured under 
similar and even the same difficulties, for the reason 
that revealed and natural religion were continuous. 
Newman’s ‘‘ Development of Doctrine,” with its masterly 
conception of an orthodox evolution, has immensely 
strengthened the argument for faith by insisting on the fact 
that the supernatural order is not merely placed in juxta- 
position with the natural order, but in continuity with it. 
It is curious to remark how even in these theological 
matters the question is one of causality. We must ask 
ourselves chiefly, ‘‘Is it mere succession? Or is it 
continuity and influx?” 

But when we have shown that the problems of faith lie 
open to the same difficulties as the problems of reason, and 
even when we have proved this fellowship of difficulty to 
spring from inward kinship of economy, we have not 
proved the supernatural, though we have begun the proof. 
There shall remain the arguments from miracles and 
prophecy so greatly decried in certain quarters, where 
so-called apologetics are supposed to flourish. Of these 
two sources of proof the Vatican Council has said: 
‘Miracles and prophecies . . . . are most certain 
signs of Divine revelation, and are suited to the under- 
standing of all.”* 





* Cons. Dog. de Fide. C. III. 
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There is a sense in which Mr. Mallock’s book has been 
instructive. Hitherto Mr. Mallock has been as perplexing 
to his friends as to his opponents. He has remained out- 
side a body of doctrines which no one has defended with 
more zeal than he. He has stood midway between what 
he seemed to hold and what he seemed to prove. His life 
has been the paradox of convictions divorced from 
arguments. Whilst remaining where he remained he gave 
argument upon argument to prove that he ought to 
move forward. No man seemed more enigmatical in the 
dogmatic fervour of his writings and the practical 
agnosticism of his convictions. His latest book will set at 
rest most of the mystery that has surrounded him. It is 
the Apologia pro Vita Sua, the unconscious autobiography 
of his mind. The paradox of his life is seen to rest on the 
paradox of his thought. He would have faith through a 
process of reason. Or perhaps it would be truer to say, he 
would approve faith and science alike because both arealike— 
unreasonable. With a mind resting on such a quagmire, 
no wonder that the building above trembles when it seems 
most secure. It is painful to think that such a wonderful 
superstructure should be reared on such worthless foun- 
dations. The book he has just written will do little harm 
and less good. But it may be that Mr. Mallock, having at 
last published the philosophy of his belief, will see himself 
as he is. It was in an ill hour that he chose the title of his 
book. A title should give the heart of the argument: it 
should prepare readers for what is tocome. Mr. Mallock 
would have conveyed more accurate information to his 
readers had he entitle his work: ‘‘ Religion, a credible 
contradiction.” If the publication of his work convinces 
him of the truth of our criticism, the time he has spent in 
elaborating his polished fallacy will not have been entirely 
wasted. His best friends are those who hope that the 
fallacy of his philosophy having been laid bare by his own 
logical mind, he may turn his thoughts to the older 
apologetics so long associated with the Church of Christ, 
the official apologist and guardian of revealed religion. 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 
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Art. VI—THE GOSPEL READ TO ST. 
FRANCIS JN TRANSITU. 


NYT. FRANCIS of Assisi died at the Porziuncola, near 
h Assisi, on Saturday, the 4th (our 3rd) of October, 
1226, at about seven in the evening. On the day of his 
death he caused a certain portion of the Gospel according 
to St. John to be read to him 7” commendationem animae. 
What chapters or what verses of St. John’s Gospel was 
this reading made up of? 

To obtain an answer to such a question we must naturally 
go to the sources of the life of St. Francis. The oldest, 
the most reliable, the only unimpugned source is the Vita 
Prima of Thomas of Celano, which was completed by the 
end of 1228, and was certainly presented to Pope Gregory 
IX. in February, 1229. On the subject of the Gospel 
Celano writes: ‘‘He then desired that a book of the 
Gospels (codicem Evangeliorum) should be brought, and 
asked that the Gospel according to St. John should be read 
to him from the place where it begins: ‘Before the Feast of 
the Pasch, Jesus, knowing that His hour was come that He 
should pass out of this world to the Father.’* — It was this 
very Gospel that the Ministert had intended to read before 
he was asked to do so, and this was the very place he 
lighted upon when he first opened the book, although it 
was a full and complete Bible ( d:b/iotheca ) from which he 


994 


was to read the Gospel.” 





* John xiii., 1. 

+ It is impossible here to discuss the meaning of the word ‘ minister,” or 
who this particular ‘‘ minister” was. 

tI. Cel., 2., viii.,in Amoni'sedition. Rome, 1880, or A.SS., Tom. ii.,Octobris, 
sec. L10, p. 713. ‘‘Jussit denique codicem Evangeliorum portari, et evangelium 
secundum Joannem sibi legi poposcit ab eo loco, ubi incipit: Ante diem 
festum Paschae sciens Jesus guia venit hora ejus, ut transeat ex hoc mundo ad 
Patrem. Hoc etiam Evangelium legere proposuerat sibi minister, priusquam 
ei praeciperetur, hoc etiam in prima libri aperitione occurrit, cum tota, et 
plena bibliotheca esset, in qua hoc evangelium legi debebat.” 
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Canon Amoni, Rome, 1880. 
|| Analecta Franciscana, vol. iii., Quaracchi, 1897. 
G Analecta Bollandiana, vol. xviii., Brussels, 1899. 


** Analect. Fran., vol. iii. 


Brussels, 1902. 


poposcit.” 


Before examining this passage let us first see what the 
other genuine sources of the life of St. Francis have to 
tell us on the subject. 1am fortunately spared the neces- 
sity of discussing the historical value of the Speculum 
Perfectionis,* the Legenda Trium Sociorum,+ or 
Fioretti, for they do not mention the incident of a por- 
tion of St. John’s Gospel being read to St. Francis. 
Vita Secunda* of Celano is likewise silent on the subject. 
So also is Salimbene in his Chronicle,§ Bernard de Besse 
in his Legend,\| Celano in his new discovered Zractatus de 
Miraculis,§ and its compiler in the Chronica XXJ/V. 
Generalium.** Julian of Spires only briefly recapitulates 
Celano.t++ St. Bonaventure in the Legenda Major (finished 
1263) takes, or rather states, a radically different view from 
Thomas of Celano. These are his words: ‘‘ When he had 
ended this gentle admonition, the man beloved of God 
desired that a book of the Gospels should be brought, and 
asked that the Gospel of St. John which begins at the 
place, Ante diem festum Paschae, should be read to him.?t 
Now a Gospel is either one of two things: (a) a portion 
(usually small) of one of the four Gospels read at Mass 
(and this is a Liturgical Gospel), or (4) the whole Gospel of 
any one of the evangelists. It is evident that Celano is 
referring to a reading from St. John’s Gospel beginning at 
a certain place, ‘‘evangelium . . . ab eo loco ubi incipit;” 
while, whatever may have been in St. Bonaventure’s mind, 
his text clearly speaks of a Gospel read at Mass: ‘‘ The 


* First edited as a separate work by M. Paul Sabatier. Paris, 1898. 

+ Translation by E. G. Salter, recently published by Messrs. Dent and 
Co., London, 1902. Legend first printed in A.SS. 1768. 

¢ First published Rome, 1806. Second edition, with Italian translation, by 


§ First published Parma, 1857. Italian Translation, 2 vols., Parma, 1882. 


t+ Analecta Bollandiana, xxi., p. 198. Edited by P. Frangois Van Ortroy. 


tt ‘“‘Seraphici Doctoris S. Bonaventurae Legendae Duae.” Quaracchi, 
1898, p. 153. ‘*‘Suavi hujusmodi admonitione completa, jussit vir Deo 
carissimus, Evangeliorum sibi codicem apportari et Evangelium secundum 
Joannem, guod incipit ab eo loco: Ante diem festum Paschae, sibi legi 
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Gospel of (or from) St. John which begins” can only refer 
to a Liturgical Gospel; and ‘‘the Gospel of St. John from 
the place where it begins” refers, of course, to the whole 
work of the evangelist, merely specifying where the 
reading is to begin. I humbly venture to think that the 
Seraphic Doctor had in his mind all the while just the same 
view as Celano, from whom he intended to copy, for in the 
Legenda Minor his words, if carefully weighed, no longer 
point to a Liturgical Gospel, but to a reading from St. John 
beginning atacertain place. ‘‘After these things he asked 
that the Gospel of St. John might be read to him from the 
place: Ante diem festum Paschae, so that he might therein 
hear the sound of the voice of his Beloved.”* 

Celano tells us where the portion of St. John’s Gospel 
read to St. Francis began, but not where it ended, as we 
might almost expect he would have done had he had an 
indefinite portion, and not a defined Liturgical Gospel in his 
mind. Was it then, perhaps, a Liturgical Gospel which St. 
Francis asked should be read to him? In that case it could 
only be the Gospel for Holy Thursday. That Gospel in 
the present day consists of John xili. 1-15, Azte diem festum 
Paschae ... . ttaetvos faciatis. Even in the middle ages 
it seems to have been the Gospel most generally in use 
in Coena Domint. It certainly was, as a rule, the Monastic 
Gospel.t And Tommasi in the numerous Codexes which 
he has used in the compilation of his Capitulare Evangel- 
torum, apparently finds only one instance each of two other 
types of Holy Week Gospel, namely, John xiii. 1-32, and 
the extraordinarily long Gospel Ante diem festum Paschae 

ut dilectio, gua dilexisti me, in ipsis sit, et ego in tpsis, 


* Op. cit., p. 267. ‘‘ Post haec Evangelium secundum Joannem ab illo 
loco: Ante diem festum Paschae, sibi legi poposcit, ut in eo vocem Dilecti 
pulsantis audiret.” Note, for future consideration, the reason here given 
why the Gospel should be read, viz., ‘‘ ut in eo,” &c. 

I may add that the ancient metrical life of St. Francis, though founded 
strictly on Celano, points to a Liturgical Gospel : 

Mox stbi poscit 
Haec Evangelii recitetur lectio : Certus 
Ante diem Paschae Jesus quia venerit hora, &c. 
(Il piu antico poema della vita di San Francesco d’Assisi scritto innanzi 
all’anno 1230. Edited by Antonio Cristofani, Prato, 1882, p. 274.) 


+ ‘*De Antiquis Monachorum Ritibus ... studio et cura R.P. Domni 
Edmundi Martene.”” Antwerp, 1765., fol., p. 128. 
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z.e., the whole of Chapters xiii., xiv., xv., xvi., and xvii. of 
St. John, being a far longer Gospel than the Passion itself, 
which only consists of John xviii.-xix. St. Francis asks 
that a Codex Evangeliorum should be brought him from 
which the Gospel he desires to hear is to be read. Now a 
Codex Evangeliorum also is one of two things, either (a) a 
book containing the Liturgical Gospels to be read at Mass 
throughout the year, or (4) a book containing the four 
Gospels. It is true that the former has a technical name of 
its own, Evangeliarium or Evangelistarium (as I always 
prefer to call it). This term was certainly in use in the 
middle ages, and would always be used by a modern exact 
writer. But I find so recent and so accurate a Liturgist as 
Cardinal Bona using Codex or Liber Evangeliorum for 
Evangelistarium,* and without other evidence to prove the 
contrary it would be quite possible that Celano was referring 
to either one or the other. At first sight there would seem 
to be a strong probability that St. Francis is referring to an 
Evangelistarium. Late in life he procured a Breviary for 
his companions Angelo and Leone, out of which he himself 
used to say office when well enough, or to hear it if ill. 
At the end of this Breviary he caused an Evangelistarium 
to be written, so that he might have the Gospel of the day 
read to him when prevented from hearing Mass. What 
could be more natural, then, than that the Saint should on 
his death-bed call for a book of such holy memories and 
request the reading of a favourite Gospel therefrom? But 
hard fact (alas!) is against an idea which so much appeals 
to our sympathies, for the Gospel for Holy Thursday in 
St. Francis’ Evangelistarium is simply that of the modern 
Missal, John xiii. 1-15, and, as will fully appear in the 
sequel, it could not have been this brief Gospel which St. 
Francis desired to hear.+ 

* De Rebus Liturgicis: e.g., lib. i., cap. 25 x. ; lib. ii., cap. 3 vi. 5 lib. ii., 
cap. 7 iv. 

+ St. Francis’ Breviary is happily still in existence and is preserved in the 
Nunnery of St. Clare at Assisi. In it is one of Frate Leone’s priceless 
annotations containing the above and other facts. The annotation may be 
read by the curious in various works, most conveniently perhaps in M. 
Sabatier’s Speculum Perfectionis (p. 175, n. 2.), and there is a full description 
of the Breviary by Pere Edouard d’Alencon, the learned Archivist General 


of the Capuchins, in the Ana/ect. Ord. Min. Cap., vol. xiv., p. 175 
I owe my knowledge as to the exact Gospel in St. Francis’ 
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Moreover, I do not think that it can for a moment be 
maintained that the book brought to St. Francis at his 
bidding was an Evangelistarium. He asks that the Gospel 
may be read to him aé eo loco ubi incipit: ante diem, &c. 
This I think is sufficient to show that the book contained 
the whole Gospel of St. John. But the point is proved 
beyond a doubt by the fact that Celano tells us that the 
Gospel was read from a bibliotheca. Now a bibliotheca is 
one of three things, (a) a library, (4) the binding of a book, 
(c) a book containing the Old and New Testament. In this 
case, naturally, it can only have been the latter, and there- 
fore the Gospel was not read to St. Francis from a 
liturgical book. Of course there is the apparent contra- 
diction between Codex Evangeliorum and Bibliotheca, the 
thing brought being more than the thing asked for. But I 
do not think that need detain us, since the greater contains 
the less. It may be that Celano would use Bibliotheca for 
a book containing any well-defined portion of Holy 
Scripture, such as the four Gospels. I have never come 
across any such use of the word, nor is any other meaning 
given to it in Du Cange beyond the three I have cited.* I 
think we are bound to consider that the Gospel was read to 
St. Francis from a complete Bible, ad eo loco, &c., and the 
only point which concerns us here is to endeavour to 
establish how much of the Gospel according to St. John 
was actually read to the saint on the day of his death. 


istarium entirely to the great courtesy of Monsignor Luigi de Persiis, the 
worthy successor of the good Bishop Guido, who, in answer to my request 
for information, went in person to the Monastery of St. Clare, broke the 
seals of the casket containing the Breviary (which he alone had authority 
to do), and sent me a minute description of the pages in which I was 
interested. I had not realized, in making my request, that I was putting 
him to so great trouble. But it is good to see how carefully the Church 
guards those historical memorials which we call relics. If we have three 
specimens of the writing of St. Francis, and not one single one of Dante 
Alighieri, we owe it to the Church's safe custody of relics. I beg to render 
my sincere thanks to Monsignor de Persiis for this and many other favours. 


* Du Cange gives as the first meaning of Bibliotheca, ‘‘ Bibliorum Liber, 
seu utrumque Testamentum, Vetus et Novum,” and he adds numerous 
citations in which Bibliotheca is used in the sense of Bible. P. Hilarin de 
Lucerne, in a fascinating article on St. Francis’ influence on the Roman 
Breviary (Etudes Franciscaines, vol. v., No. 29, May, 1901, p. 496), quotes a 
passage from Matthew of Paris, in which the chronicler evidently uses 
bibliotheca as meaning Breviary: ‘‘ Libros continue suos, videlicet biblio- 
thecas, in forulis a collo dependentes, baiulantes” (7.2, the early 
Franciscans). MJatth. Par. Hist. Angl. ed. Pertz, vol. xxviii., p. 397- 
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It will be interesting, first of all, to see what the principal 
biographers, since the days of the sources, have to say on 
the subject. But it is no vexed question we are discussing, 
for, so far as I am aware, the subject has never given rise 
to any controversy. Each oue of the authorities—many of 
them famous—that I am about to quote, simply sets down 
his statement, which is erroneous or indeterminate in every 
case, and no carping critic ever seems to have availed him- 
self of this fine field for controversy by calling attention to the 
error and pointing out the want of precision of statement. 

The first of importance of these later writers was 
Bartholomew of Pisa, author of that remarkable book the 
Conformitates Vitae B. Francisci ad Vitam D.N. Jesu 
Christi,* which was written between 1385 and 1399. On 
the subject under examination he says that St. Francis 
desired the Gospel according to St. John from chapters xiii. 
to xvii. to be read to him, so that he, himself crucified, might 
therein hear the voice of the Lord Jesus. What authority 
had Bartholomew of Pisa, one hundred and sixty years 
after the event, for telling us in this positive manner the 
specific chapters which were read? There may have been 
a tradition to this effect in the Order, but I suspect that in 
endeavouring to decide how much of the Gospel really was 
read to St. Francis, he allowed himself to be influenced by 
the Legenda Minor, which, as we have seen, gives the 
reason ‘‘ut in eo vocem Dilecti pulsantis audiret,” and 
chapters xiii. to xvii. do ring, from beginning to end, with 
the voice of the Beloved. In the early stages of the inquiry, 
and before recalling what the Conformitates had to say on 
the subject, I had come to the same conclusion on the 
strength of this statement of St. Bonaventure. 

Mark of Lisbon, who wrote a chronicle of the Order in 








* Milan, 1513 edition, see p. 215, b. 1. ‘‘Nonum quod egit Beatus 
Franciscus est sermonis Christi in coena lectio: fecit enim sibi legi evange- 
lium secundum Joannem a xiii. ca usque ad xviii. ut Domini Jesu vocem 
ibidem loquentis ipse crucifixus audiret.” 

The first reference to the Gospel since the days of St. Bonaventure (ob. 
1274) of which I know is to be found in the brief legend of St. Francis 
inserted by Fra Paolino of Venice in his Historia Satyrica. The legend is 
to a great extent compiled from St. Bonaventure, and the date of the 
compilation is certainly anterior to 1319. In the matter of the Gospel the 
Seraphic Doctor's Legenda Mayor is literally followed. The interesting 
legend of Fra Paolino was first printed by Monsignor Faloci Pulignani in 
the Miscellanea Francescana, vol. viii., pp. 49-75. Foligno, 1go1. 
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Portuguese in 1557, treats the matter in the following way : 
‘‘ And having said this he asked for the Gospel, and never 
speaking again afterwards, begged that they would read to 
him there where the passing of the Lord begins: ante diem 
Jestum Paschae, &c.; which being read to the end he began 
to say the Psalm, Voce mea ad Dominum clamavi.”* The 
statement is vague. What was read to the end? The 
account of the passing of the Lord, or the whole Gospel of 
St. John. I think the chronicler has a Liturgical Gospel in 
his mind, or perhaps a reading which may have embraced 
the whole of the Passion. I do not think he was thinking 
of the solution which I shall offer later on. 

One of the greatest lights of the Franciscan Order was 
Father Luke Wadding (ob. 1657), but in the matter of the 
portion of the Gospel read to St. Francis in his last 
moments, he simply quotes St. Bonaventure’s Legenda 
Mayor literally without comment.+ He thereby shows 
himself more prudent than other writers, but he has failed 
to notice the difference between the Legenda Mazor and the 
Legenda Minor. 

Lodovico Jacobilli of Foligno, Protonotary Apostolic, 
compiled a very useful book in three volumes folio : Zzves 
of the Saints and blesseds of Umbria.t He states that St. 
Francis asked for the Passion according to St. John, with- 
out telling us where the reading of the Gospel was to 
begin. This is the first mention of the Passion that I have 
met with, but as will be seen nearly all the later writers, I 
will not say hold, for I do not think they had thought out 
the question, but state that it was the Passion, and the 
Passion only, which was read to St. Francis. Jacobilli 
gives as his authority Lippoman, De Vitis Sanctorum, but 


* Italian edition of the Chronicle, Venice, 1597, vol. i., p. 266. This was 
translated from the Portuguese into Spanish. and from the Spanish into Italian, 
and may have suffered in the process. I have had no opportunity of con- 
sulting the Portuguese or Spanish versions. 

I may just mention to save the inquiring reader the trouble of referring 
to likely sources that the Legenda Aurea of Archbishop Jacopo da Voragine 
(ob. 1298), and the Opus Chronicorum of St. Antoninus (ob. 1459), in recount- 


. ing the death of St. Francis make no mention of the Gospel read to him 


in transitu. Surius’ De Probatis Sanctorum Vitis merely reproduces the 
Legenda Major of St. Bonaventura. 

+ Annales Minorum. Second edition. Rome, 1732, vol. ii., p. 145. 

+ Vite de’Santi e Beati dell’'Umbria. Foligno, 1647-1661, vol. ii., p. 317. 
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Lippoman at the 4th October (Venice edition, 1581, p. 196, 
b. 1.) merely reproduces St. Bonaventure’s Legenda Major, 
and we have seen that the Seraphic Doctor does not once 
use the word Passion. It is certainly strange that Jacobilli 
should refer to Lippoman, and yet utterly fail to copy him. 
Indeed, the whole of this inquiry tends to show that the 
greatest giants of learning occasionally nod, especially 
when it is a question of literally reproducing the text before 
them. 

Fra Agostino da Stroncone, an Observantin, completed 
in 1680 his chronicle entitled Umbria Serafica.* On 
this subject he simply says that the saint had the Gospel 
Ante diem festum Paschae read to him, and his words 
clearly point to a Liturgical Gospel, namely, John xiii. 1-15. 

P. Candide Chalippe, a French Recollect of the 
eighteenth century, who wrote a much admired life of Saint 
Francis (‘‘ very well compiled, and illustrated with accurate 
dissertations,” says Butler), puts the matter differently. 
The saint, he says, ‘tasked that the Gospel of St. John 
should be read to him at the place where the history of the 
Passion of our Lord begins with the words Anfe diem 
Jestum Paschae ;” and in a marginal note he adds, ‘‘I1 se 
fait lire la Passion de Jesus Christ.”’*+ There is considerable 
inaccuracy of statement here, for the Passion does not begin 
with John xiii. 1., but with John xviii. 1, Egressus est Jesus, 
&c. 

P. Lodovico Lipsin, a learned Conventual of the 
eighteenth century, repeats Fra Bartholomew of Pisa’s state- 
ment that the Gospel consisted of chapters xiii. to xvii, 
inclusive, and he is the only other author I know of who takes 
this view.t He does not give his authority, but must 
assuredly have copied from the Conformitates. Nor does he 
give his reasons for adopting chapters xili. to xvii., but the 
mere fact that he did so is evidence that, unlike most other 
writers, he had given some thought to the subject. 

P. Angelico da Vicenza, a Riformato, in his life of the 





* First printed in the Wiscel/anea Francescana. See vol. ii., p. 80. 

+ La Vie de Saint Francois, Paris, 1728, p. 342. 

t Compendiosa Historia Vitae S. P. Francisci, in formam dialogi. Per 
Fratrem Ludovicum Lipsin. Assisi, 1756. Pars altera, p. 97. 
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Seraphic Father, puts the matter a little differently from 
any other writer. St. Francis only desires ‘‘ quel testo dell’ 
Evangelio di San Giovanni che comincia Ante diem,” &c., 
7.e., ‘*that part of the Gospel of St. John which begins,” &c., 
for testo can only be translated here as ‘‘part.”* What 
part? P. Angelico can here only be thinking of the ordinary 
Gospel for Thursday in Holy Week. 

Suyskenius, a typical example of one of those superhuman 
marvels of learning known to history as Bollandists, under- 
took at short notice the great Commentarius Praevius, which 
precedes the Bollandist version of the Franciscan Legends 
(A. SS., Tom. ii., Octobris). I can never pronounce his 
name without a feeling of reverent awe: his majestic brain 
and colossal erudition belong to an epoch when true learn- 
ing and scholarship attained their zenith in the monumental 
labours of the mighty Maurists and the giant Bollandists. 
But it sometimes needs a pigmy to discover the tiny flaws 
in the armour of a Colossus of learning, and it so happens 
that Suyskenius is particularly inaccurate in this matter of 
the Gospel. He deliberately limits it to the Gospel for 
Holy Thursday: et locus est ex cap. 13 Joannis quod 
Evangelium legitur in Coena Domini. (sec. 643, p. 667). 
Nay, worse than this, he actually contradicts himself. In 
the Vita Prima of Celano (sec. 110, p. 713) he has inserted a 
marginal note, ‘‘ lecta Passione Domini, in cinere et cilicio 
emittit animam.” In the Comm. Praev. it is the Gospel zz 
Coena Domini (Jo. xiii. 1-15); in the Vita Prima the 
Passion (Jo. xviii.-xix) But worse remains behind. I fear 
he has not known the meaning of d7bliotheca as used by 
Thomas of Celano. In note k, to lib. ii., cap. iii., p. 714, he 
says: ‘‘ This passage is obscure and possibly corrupt in 
our MS. Perhaps it intended to indicate that, in a library 
full of books, the Gospel was found on the first opening of 
the first book which came into the hand of the seeker.” 
The text is neither obscure nor corrupt if we take dzbliotheca 
in its only possible meaning here, that of a Bible. But 
Suyskenius worked at a disadvantage in merely taking 
over, without having originated the Franciscan matter left 


*La Vita del Serafico Patriarca San Francesco d Assisi. Venice, 1736, 
p- 369. 
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incomplete by the death of his confrére, the great Stiltingius, 
and the curious fact that he appears to consider that the 
‘*Legend of the Three Companions” mentions the Gospel 
(note i., p. 714) isevidence of the high pressure at which he 
must have worked. 

Alban Butler—the supercilious may ask if I regard 
Alban Butler as an authority on St. Francis, and I reply 
without any fear of exaggerating that I regard him as a 
high authority on all the saints. Perhaps there is no need 
to introduce him into this discussion, but I do so of set 
purpose to remind my readers of his existence, for he has 
been too much forgotten in the present movement of 
attention which St. Francis is receiving. The overworked 
city man, the busy lawyer, the hard-pressed journalist, ask 
me at times how best they may ‘‘ get to know something ”’ 
of St. Francis, who is just now so much in men’s mouths. 
And I reply, read Butler’s St. Francis of Assisium in the 
peace of your Sunday evenings, and you will have St. Francis 
in your hearts and not in your mouths only. Here is a 
picture of the saint, not complete, not always accurate in 
detail, not faultless in its delineation, but wholesome, sweet, 
seraphic, pure—St. Francis in his habit as he lived. But 
such sentimentality is out of place in a sober and dry critical 
examination, and I will only add that on the subject of the 
Gospel Butler is in the wrong, for he says: ‘‘He then 
caused the history of the Passion of our Lord in the Gospel 
of St. John to be read,” &c. 

The opinion that it was the Passion according to St. John 
which was read to St. Francis is expressed by the majority 
of nineteenth century writers. Again I do wrong to say 
**opinion,” for it is only too obvious in each case that their 
statements have not been reasoned out. It was the custom 
in the middle ages to read the Passion to the dying: they 
are aware of this; and what with inattention to the original 
sources and to the text of St. John, they have hastily con- 
cluded that the Gospel read to St. Francis was the Passion. 
Asa matter of fact, I think that marginal note of Chalippe’s, 
‘*T1 se fait lire la Passion dé Jesus Christ,” has considerable 
responsibility in propagating the error, for he is a writer 
who has been widely copied. 
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Papini—how can I ever rightly sing the praises of Fra 
Niccola Papini, sometime Minister General of the Friars 
Minor Conventual! Founder of a severely critical school 
of hagiography, he has a fine scorn for anything distantly 
savouring of a subjective view, and will have nothing except 
hard, solid, dry, well-reasoned fact. His great work, Za 
Storia di San Francesco,* has been of incalculable service 
to students of St. Francis, and he would indeed be a 
temerarious scribe who should attempt a life of the Seraphic 
Patriarch without first having mastered all Papini’s writings. 
And yet this severely accurate historian says that St. Francis 
asked for ‘‘the thirteenth chapter of St. John... in 
which there is the story of the Passion and Death of Jesus”! 
(vol. i., p. 157). Worse still. In an invaluable book 
intitled ‘‘ Reliable (and therefore accurate) information 
regarding the death, burial, canonization and translation of 
St. Francis,” he repeats the statement with even less 
accuracy, for omitting all mention of chapter xiii., he affirms 
without qualification that St. Francis ‘‘ asked that the 
Gospel of St. John describing the Passion and Death of the 
Lord should be read to him.”+ 

But I must not dwell too long on each individual example. 
Francois Chavin de Malan,t author of a beautiful but 
sentimental life of the saint, which came in for the heavy 
gibes of Sir James Stephen in the ‘‘ Edinburgh ;” Panfilo 
da Magliano,§ an able and accurate modern chronicler ; P. 
Luigi Palomes,|| a Conventual, author of a life which has 
run into nine or ten editions; Professor Francesco 
Prudenzano,£ who has written a book on the saint that 
enjoys the highest favour in the Peninsular; P. Léopold de 





* Two vols., Foligno, 1825 and 1827. 

+ Notizie Sicure della Morte, Sepoltura, Canonizzazione e Traslazione di 
San Francesco d’Assisi e del Ritrovamento del di lui Corpo. Foligno, 1824, 
p- 26. 

+ Histoire de St. Francots d Assise (1182-1226). Paris, 1841. Italian edition, 
Prato, 1846, p. 299. 

§ Storia Compendiosa di San Francesco e de'Francescani. 2 vols. Rome, 
1874-1876. German edition translated by Fr. Quintianus Miiller. Munich, 
1883, 1 vol. only, p. 163. 

\| Storia di San Francescod Assisi. 2vols., Palermo, edition 1873, vol. ii., 
Pp. 94. 

q Francesco d Assisi e il suo Secolo. Naples edition, 1892, p. 167. 
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Chérancé,* a Capuchin, whose S¢. Francois d Assise 
has been translated into English and Italian; Dr. Th. 
Cotelle,+ in a medical study of the saint, which I mention 
rather for the sake of calling attention to it; and the Abbé 
Léon Le Monnier,} author of perhaps the best all-round 
life of St. Francis which has yet been written, all these— 
and how many more ?—state in one form or another that it 
was the Passion according to St. John which was read to 
Saint Francis on his death-bed. M. Paul Sabatier,§ 
following Suyskenius, says that it was the Gospel for Holy 
Thursday which was read (‘‘ un frére lut l’évangile de Jeudi 
Saint.”) Last of all in this long list of offenders come I 
myself, in trying to give Mr. Waishe, when dying, the same 
Gospel as St. Francis. I say: ‘‘He asked to be left alone 
with me, and after a while begged me to read the Passion 
according to St. John, but from chapter xiii., Azte diem 
JSestum Paschae, which, you may remember, was the Gospel 
that St. Francis asked might be read to him on his bed of 
death.”|| It was in writing this book that I first became 
aware that I had hitherto been as indefinite as any one else 
on the subject of St. Francis’ last Gospel reading. I could 
not then stop to study the intricate point, and what I have 
written is a shuffle and makes no sense, for the Passion 
does not begin with the thirteenth chapter of St. John but 
with the eighteenth. 

In the authorities since the days of Bartholomew of Pisa 
which I have here cited I find four types of opinion, or 
rather statement, as to the nature of the Gospel. There 
are, of course, many other writers, and I do not know them 
all, but none that I do know offers any other type of state- 
ment about the Gospel. These are the four types: 





* Saint Frangios d'Assise. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1885, p. 258. 

+ Saint Frangois d'Assise: Etude Médicale. Paris, Poussielgue, 1895, 
p- 185. 

+ Histoire de Saint Francois d Assise. 2vols., 4th edition, Paris, Lecoffre, 


1891, vol. ii., p. 414. Note also in the Table of Contents, p. 486: ‘ On lui lit 
la Passion selon Saint Jean.” 


§ Vie de S. Fravcois d'Assise. Paris, Fischbacher, 1894, p. 397- 
|| The Life of John William Walshe, F.S.A. London, Murray, 1902, 


p- 263. 
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(a) That the Gospel consisted of John xiii.-xvii. 
(Bartholomew of Pisa and Lipsin). 

(6) That it was the Passion, but that the Passion 
began with chapter xiii. (Chalippe, Papini, 
Panfilo da Magliano, Prudenzano, Le Monnier). 

(c) That it was the Passion only (xviii.-xix.), or at 
least no mention is made of chapter xiii. (Jaco- 
billi, Chalippe (in marginal note), Suyskenius, 
(in marginal note), Butler, Papini (in Votzzie 
Sicure), Chavin de Malan, Palomes, Léopold de 
Chérancé, Dr. Cotelle.) 

(a) That it was the Liturgical Gospel of Holy 
Thursday — John xiii. 1-15—(Agostino da 
Stroncone, Angelico da Vicenza (probably), 
Suyskenius, Sabatier. ) 


Where authorities of such weight differ without appar- 
ently having observed that they differ, it is only fair to 
suppose that there must be some obscurity or ‘‘ catch” in 
the original sources which has misled them. And a catch 
perhaps there is. But let us examine the text of the Vita 
Prima of Celano and see if it be not possible to arrive at 
absolute certainty in the matter. At least we know where 
the passage of St. John’s Gospel began, namely, with 
chapter xiii. 1. Then we know that it was the custom in the 
middle ages for the Passion to be read to the dying.* The 
Passion of St. John still finds a place in the Rztuale 
Romanum (Ordo Commendationis Animae), preceded, 
though as a separate reading, by the seventeenth chapter 
of St. John. We may be quite sure that St. Francis would 
desire the Passion to be read to him—that would be the 
sine gua non of the rite with him—and therefore it is only 
reasonable to conclude that the reading went on through 
chapters xiii., xiv., xv., xvi., xvil., which embrace the dis- 
course in Coena Domini (‘‘ut in eo vocem Dilecti pulsantis 





*See Gavantus Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum, 2 vols., Lyons, 1685, vol. 
ii., sect. ix., cap. v. 3. ‘*De quibus (the rites according to the Rituale) 
meminit Alcuinus capite antepenultimo, ubi etiam monet esse legendas ante 
morientem Christi Passiones ab Evangelistis scriptas. Et hic ritus quidam 
est antiquus legendi Passionem Christi coram morituris, ex actis Sanctae 
Marthae Virginis, quae sibi legi, dum obiret, eandem curavit.” 
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audiret”), and included chapters xviii. and xix. on the 
Passion and Death. But I am of the opinion that the 
reading did not stop here, but that the Gospel of St. John 
was read to the very end, including, that is to say, chapters 
xx. and xxi., and that therefore the portion of the Gospel 
read to St. Francis on his death-bed was the very long read- 
ing John xiii. to xxi.* And Celano warrants this view if 
we read him carefully. If a man ask that the Gospel 
according to St. John be read to him beginning at the first 
verse of the first chapter, what else can he mean but that 
the whole Gospel is to be read to him to the end? and 
Celano’s precise words are that the Saint ‘‘ asked that the 
Gospel according to St. John might be read to him from 
the place where it begins Ante diem,” &c. St. Francis does 
not ask for an Evangelium, but for the Evangelium 
secundum jJoannem, merely signifying where the reading 
is to begin. It is incorrect to speak, as I fear I may some- 
times have done, of the Gospel which was read to St. 
Francis, since neither a Liturgical Gospel nor the whole of 
one of the evangelists is in question: one should speak 
instead of a portion of St. John’s Gospel. Itis true, however, 
that Celano goes on to say that the minister had himself 
proposed to read hoc Evangelium, and such a statement 
would certainly point to a Liturgical Gospel. But I have 
demonstrated that the Gospel was not read from a liturgical 
book ; and, further, in the light of the strong presumption 
that whatever was read most assuredly included chapters 
xviii. and xix., we must look upon hoc Evangelium as an 
inaccuracy of expression on the part of Celano. There is 
nothing inherently improbable in the idea of St. Francis 
desiring that the reading should be continued beyond the 
Passion, especially seeing that he began with a chapter (xiii. ) 
not contemplated by the rite.+ Indeed it would be like him, 
with his ever vivid imagination, to wish to hear at the 
moment of his ¢ransitus the story of his Lord’s Resur- 





* Long as it may seem, a very deliberate reading aloud of these nine 
chapters would not take an hour. 


+ ‘Concordat Ordo noster,” says Gavantus, ‘‘cum antiquis MSS., excepta 
mutatione aliquorum Sanctorum in Litaniis brevibus.” Op. cit., sect. ix., 
cap. Vv. 2. 
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rection ; it would be like him, who was leaving behind him 
the sheep and lambs of three Orders, to wish to hear, in 
that wonderful last chapter, of his Lord’s tender solicitude 
for His sheep and lambs. But there is no need for specu- 
lation. I think I have sufficiently demonstrated that the 
portion of St. John’s Gospel read to St. Francis im 
commendationem animae consisted of chapters xiii.-xxi., 
and I hope to be able to prove later on the very touching 
circumstance that, thanks to the good offices of Frate Leone 
and Frat’Angelo, the Gospel read to St. Clare on her bed of 
death was identical with that of her spiritual father. 


MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


Art. VIIL—THE NOMEN TETRAGRAM- 
MATON IN GENESIS vw. 1. 


T is a well-established fact in philology, and one widely 
known, that Biblical names are not mere empty 
sounds, or the fanciful expression of abstract ideas living 
only in the mind of the thinking individual; but true, 
solid, substantial terms, derived from the very nature of, 
and standing for, things or persons, and describing nicely, 
yet pithily, what they really are. Indeed, a striking 
characteristic of the Hebrew tongue is to express a whole 
sentence in a single term. Thus, Adam, derived from 
7378 (Adamah) = earth—means a being formed of the 
flying, shifting dust of the ground: all implied in the 
word ‘‘ Adamah.”” Eve—Hebrew: ayn (Chauwah) = life: 
one who is the ‘‘mother of all living” (Gen. iii. 20). 
Eden — Hebrew: jy (’Eden) = pleasure: an enclosed 
park ; a pleasure ground ; a pleasant country. 

It is the same with the hallowed and ineffable name of 
God, which, in Hebrew, is composed of four consonants 
(hence its Greek appellation, Tetra-grammaton) thus: 
mm—anglice, JeHoVaH. Jehovah is derived from an 
archaic, though long obsolete word, 717 (havah): a form 
which, even in the days of Moses, had already been super- 
seded by 77 (hayah), signifying ‘‘to be.” The primary 
idea of the word Jehovah, therefore, is that of existence : 
but an existence absolute, eternal, independent, and un- 
conditional ; just as if we were to say, fhe existent; the 
only existent ; the se/f-existent. The preformative particle 
* (ye) shows it to belong to the third person singular, 
masculine future of the same substantive verb. This 
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spelling, natural and clear as it would seem to be to a 
Hebrew tyro, is by no means the one generally accepted 
by the adepts in that language. Many eminent Hebraists, 
both ancient and modern, have each adopted a pet spelling 
of their own. In some instances this consists in a single 
vowel point, ora gentle breathing having the mere sem- 
blance of a vowel sound. It is a slight variation, but it 
makes a whole world of difference in the meaning. 

The confusion in spelling and pronunciation has arisen 
from a Rabbinical superstition introduced since the Baby- 
lonic exile, by which no Israelite may utter the name of 
God —an injunction applying equally to the spoken 
language of everyday life, as well as to the reading of the 
Scriptures in the synagogue. For Jehovah they were 
bidden to substitute Adonai. The change was effected 
thus: they were to borrow the vowels from ‘78 (Adonai) 
and adopt them to -ymqy (Y°hovah), with the exception of 
the first vowel A, which was to be changed into a shevatic, 
or indistinct E—thus: mim (Y*hovah). It was this cir- 
cumstance that robbed us not only of the primeval meaning 
and origin of the name Jehovah, but well nigh of the word 
itself. Nor has modern Oriental archeology done much 
to shed light on the subject. It is true that we find the 
Tetragrammaton (717) on line 38 of the Moabite Stone; 
but that is not very ancient. We may, therefore, safely 
assume, for our present purpose, that the familiar spelling 
and pronunciation of ‘‘Jehovah” thus: M1 (literally, 
Yhovah), is the best and the most appropriate. 

To guide us in this matter and toconfirm us in this 
conviction, we have the authority of God Himself. When 
Moses asked Him (vide Ex. iii. 14) by what name he 
should speak of Him to His chosen people, God replied : 
MAN WR AN (ehyeh asher ehyeh), which, rendered 
literally into Latin, reads: ‘‘ (Ego) ero quiero”; Anglice : 
‘*T will be what I will be.” Jehovah (A) is simply the 
third person singular of that which God spoke in the first 
person, equivalent to ‘‘He who will be.” I am perfectly 
aware that the LXX has translated this same passage in 
the present tense: ‘‘ éyw eiuc 6 dy”; and the Vulgate: ‘‘Ego 
sum qui sum”; and our Douay Bible: ‘‘I am that I am”; 


23 
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but I am merely enunciating a fact, without the least wish 
to comment upon it or to depart one iota from the com- 
monly-received reading. At the same time, it is somewhat 
significant and worthy of special note that the present 
Hebrew text, as has come down to us and as quoted above, 
should be in the future tense. It is hardly conceivable 
that the variation is accidental: it must be intentional. It 
would seem to embody a primitive religious thought and 
the germ of a doctrine pregnant with meaning, which we 
will proceed to briefly propound and unfold. 

When our first parents fell, they were promised One 
who would come to repair their fall. They were then 
expelled from the earthly paradise. The Scripture tells us 
that soon after their expulsion Eve conceived and bore a 
son. On beholding a male child, she imagined forthwith 
that God’s promise to her (Gen. iii. 15) had now been 
fulfilled ; that her ransomer, her deliverer, her God, her 
Saviour had come at last. Hence, no sooner the pangs of 
childbirth passed into the joys of maternity than she forgot 
the one in the fulness of the other (John xvi. 21), and, 
carried away by an ecstasy of delight, she exclaimed: 
STAN WR NIP (Kanithi ish; eth Y*hovah)—Lo! I 
have gotten a man: even He Who will be! Or, speaking 
more literally : I have gotten a man who is Jehovah (Gen. 
iv. 1). The LXX has: ‘‘ éxrycauny GvOpwrov dia Tov Bev”; 
the Vulgate, adopting the same rendering, says: ‘‘ Possedi 
hominem fer Deum”; while our own vernacular, blindly 
following both, translates it into: ‘‘I have gotten a man 
through God.” 

Now, we contend that, while the authority of the LXX 
is great—and very great, too, on account of its venerable 
antiquity, representing as it does the most ancient transla- 
tion of the Old Testament—yet it is notoriously inaccurate ; 
for it expands, condenses, and paraphrases the text to a 
considerable extent. Indeed, its deviations from the now 
received Hebrew text are so numerous as to practically 
form a second independent text of the Old Testament. 
The present Hebrew text is very clear and explicit on the 
passage above-quoted from Gen. iv. 1. Eve declares that 
she has given birth to a being JN (eth) Jehovah = even 
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Jehovah. Mark the care of the penman of the Holy 
Ghost in the use of the monosyllabic particle e¢h, which, 
in Hebrew, is the sign of the definite article: thus directing 
our attention to Jehovah in an emphatic manner ; just as if 
she had said: ‘‘I have given birth to a man, even He 
Who shall be”: the One promised to me on the day of 
my fall, the Messiah! We know now, and she knew 
afterwards, how woefully mistaken and disappointed she 
had been; but the fact remains that she called her first 
child, ‘‘ He shall be = Jehovah.” It goes without saying 
that Eve attached no notion of Divinity to the name when 
she uttered it. For this reason, it might be inferred that 
we put a meaning toit never intended, because the promise 
of a Redeemer was made to her and her husband in a 
veiled form, which possibly neither of them ever under- 
stood. This is simply judging our first parents by our 
poor, ignorant, short-sighted selves. Their intellectual 
acumen was sharper than ours; they were encyclopedically 
learned in all things human and divine. The promise of 
a Messiah was as clearly understood by them as it is now 
by us. 

In Ex. vi. 3, we are assured by God that in the early 
days of Hebrew history, in pre-Mosaic times, He was not 
known to the people under the name of Jehovah. It was 
only at the time of Enoch (Gen. v. 21), that is to say, 235 
years and more after the birth of Cain, that men first 
learnt a truer appreciation of the name, and began in their 
worship to call the Divinity Jehovah. Subsequently, in 
the days of Moses, when God willed that He should be 
known under that name, Jehovah became then a national 
watchword. 

In the morning of creation (Gen. i. 1; ii. 2), when the 
Deity appears clothed in all the grandeur of majesty and 
power, evoking order out of chaos, bidding matter and life 
spring into existence, speeding them on their course, and 
establishing laws for them that shall never be broken (Ps. 
exxxviii. 6), He is called on 9x (Elohim). The root of 
this word is 28 (El), which means “‘ strong ”—of a strength 
overpowering, and of a power universal. 

In the account of the ‘‘ fall,” the same God is called 
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ond>x mm (Jehovah-Elohim) (Gen. iii. 23), which words, 
translated literally, would be equivalent to ‘‘ the coming 
God.” Note how careful and discriminating the sacred 
writer has been in the use of the two words. Elohim is 
the God of creation, of nature, of might, and power. 
Jehovah is the God of grace, of love, of covenant, arrang- 
ing and providing for man’s welfare and happiness, taking 
care of him, and revealing Himself to His creature as His 
friend, even after man had become a fallen being. 

It has been already remarked above how God, in reveal- 
ing Himself to Moses, said: ‘‘I shall be that I shall be” 
(Ex. iii. 14). May we not, therefore, presume that, in 
defining Himself thus, He was alluding to His future 
manifestation as the 9N) (goel) of Job xix. 25; the 2N)23y 
(Emmanuel) of Isaiah vii. 14; the 33973 m7 (Y°hovah 
Tsedkenu = Deus Justus noster) of Jeremiah xxiii. 6; and 
the mm (= He Who will be) of Eve (Gen. iv. 1)? All 
the more so as, in numerous places of the New Testament, 
the Messiah is spoken of as ‘‘He Who was to come” 
(Acts xix. 4); in the Epistle to the Hebrews x. 37: ‘‘ He 
that is tocome”; in the Gospel of St. John i. 15: ‘‘ He 
that shall come ; zbzdem, vi. 14, et passim: ‘‘ The Prophet 
that is to come”; and in chap. xi. 17 of the Apocalypse 
we read: ‘‘O Lord God Almighty . . . Who art to 
come.” 

All these Scripture passages, and many more too tedious 
to cite, are suggestive ; for besides their tendency to sup- 
port our reading of the Nomen Tetragrammaton in Gen. 
iv. 1, they also show that our interpretation of it was not 
unknown to the early Christian Church. 

Be it as it may, ‘‘He Who will be” is now future no 
longer: the hope is a certainty ; the promise of Genesis 
iii. 15 has been fulfilled ; the belief of Eve (Gen. iv. 1) has 
passed into a fundamental dogma ; the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament has become the Jesus of the New, ‘‘ Who is 
blessed for ever.” Amen. 


Dom ADALBERT AMANDOLINI, O.S.B. 





Art VIII—THE SHECKINAH AND THE 
REAL PRESENCE, 


HE word Sheckinah is of Hebrew origin, and was 
first of all employed with a Chaldaic, and after- 
wards with a Rabbinic formation. Altogether unknown 
in the language from which it was taken, it meets us in 
Targumistic and in Neo-Hebrew literature almost at every 
turn we take. Its root in the sacred tongue means to 
dwell, or to settle down upon for the purpose of residing ; 
but, in the form under which alone we know it, it without 
exception intends to convey the idea of the Divine Majesty 
or Glory. To the student of languages there is nothing 
strange in the fact that sometimes a word will have one 
meaning radically, and yet, by a chain of circumstances 
too intricate to be unwoven, or too remote to be known, 
will assume another with which, at the first glance, the 
radical signification seems to have absolutely no connection. 
It will be our object first of all to bring examples in 
which the word Sheckinah is taken to mean the presence 
of the Divine Majesty ; we shall then endeavour to render 
clear the great fact which was the cause of so simple a 
word as fo dwell obtaining the signification with which 
it is now always associated ; and, finally, we shall enquire 
what relation that fact bears towards a venerable object 
of Christian devotion—the Real Presence of Our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament. 

So early as the creation of the world the Supreme 
Being seems, according to the Targums, to have 
determined upon gracing His new work with His 
presence. He took up his abode near to the human 
creature He had formed, and whose Benefactor, in 
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innumerable ways, He had been. In describing the 
expulsion of our first parents from the Garden of Eden, 
the Zargum of Jonathan says:—‘‘ And God sent Adam 
away; and from that time, in the beginning, He made 
the Glory of His Sheckinah to dwell between the two 
Cherubim ;” and the same incident is mentioned in the 
Targum of Jerusalem in similar language: ‘‘ God expelled 
Adam, and He made the Glory of His Sheckinah 
originally to dwell in the east part of the Garden of Eden 
over the two Cherubim.”’ 

Previous to this the Sheckinah is supposed to have 
resided, if not in the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil itself, yet so close to it as to make the two things 
seem to be almost identical. The part which Satan is 
said to have played in the temptation of Eve is, in the 
Perke Avoth, graphically described in an imaginary 
conversation which took place between them. He 
assures her that no injury can possibly befall her from 
touching the forbidden fruit, and he will manifest the 
truth of that assertion by taking some of it himself. He 
approaches ; he puts forth his hand; but in the very act 
of touching he is prevented by the sound of a voice 
issuing from the tree and saying: ‘‘Touch me not, touch me 
not, thou wicked one.”* The Rabbins tell us that the sin 
of Eve originated from a mistaken idea which she had 
formed of God’s prohibition. She was not, she thought, 
forbidden to eat, but to touch; a prohibition which 
appeared to her a very reasonable one, since where the 
tree stood, there also the Divine Majesty dwelt. As a 
Rabbinical authority observes: ‘‘ Adam and Eve thought 
that the only reason why God had forbidden them to eat 
of the tree of knowledge was because the tree was in the 
very midst of the sacred spot where the Sheckinah 
resided ; and the reason why the tree of knowledge stood 
in the midst of the garden was that it is customary for 





* Perke Avoth. Perec 2. ‘* What did that wicked serpent do? In that 
self-same hour he stood and touched the tree with his hands and feet, and 
turned it back until its fruit lay scattered on the ground. And some say 
that he did not touch it at all.” Then follows the incident mentioned 


above. 
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kings to make their residence in the midst of the land.”* 
It was, therefore, easy for Eve, so soon as she had seen 
the devil touch the forbidden fruit, as this author asserts 
he did, without injury to himself, to come to the conclusion 
that the prohibition, as she understood it, had not been 
earnestly meant by the Supreme Being. 

In the foregoing examples we see in the Sheckinah the 
Divine Presence answering to the etymological require- 
ments of its name. It dwelt in a determinate place, 
outside the limits of which it was not to be found. Its 
home was in the Garden of Eden, and the Cherubim were 
not only its adoring ministers but, with flaming swords in 
their hands, its protectors. But in the history of the 
Patriarchs the idea of the permanent residence has passed 
away. Instead of demanding angels to provide it, as it 
were, with a body-guard against the presumption of man, 
the Divine Majesty, accompanied by the Cherubim as 
ministering spirits, of its own accord seeks the society of 
the devout servant of God, and becomes an important 
feature in his environment. Those passages of sacred 
writ in which Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are presented to 
us as listening to or speaking with Jehovah, are generally 
interpreted to be conversations carried on with the 
Sheckinah. It follows the Patriarchs, wandering from 
place to place with them. It is about their path and about 
their bed. It is ready at hand with its advice, its promises, 
its strong protection, and even with itstemptations. But not 
at all times did it confine its attention to the proferring of 
consolation, nor was it content with trials of faith; for 
there are two calamitous incidents offered to our con- 
sideration as owing their origin to manifestations of 
the Divine Presence. These are the blindness of Isaac, 
and the transmutation of Lot’s wife. No one could set 
eyes on the Sheckinah and hope to retain his sight ; and 
if in Holy Scripture we are informed that it was only when 
he was old the eyes of the Patriarch became dim so that he 
could not see, we are not, therefore, to conclude that his 
affliction did not arise from the Divine Glory, which he 





* Tzeenah Ureenah, Rabbinical Commentary on Genesis, chap. 3, Vv. 14. 
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had seen when bound as a lad to the altar, but, rather, 
that sometimes the penalty is mercifully delayed. The 
punishment which befel the wife of Lot is recorded in the 
following manner: ‘‘ The angel told him (Lot) not to look 
back, because the Sheckinah with the ministering angels 
were standing over the city to rain down upon it brimstone 
and fire. But Irith, the wife of Lot . . . looking 
back to see if her daughters also were coming from the 
city, meanwhile saw the Sheckinah, and thus became a 
heap of salt.”’* 

Nor is the word employed only to express the special 
presence of the Divinity around those persons who formed 
the particular objects of His solicitude. It is used also for 
that supernatural and celestial power which took possession 
of the prophet or of his work either in the very act of 
prophecying, or immediately afterwards. Here the term 
is frequently synonymous with ‘‘Holy Spirit”; and, 
although differing widely in meaning from the same words 
used in a Christian sense, it nevertheless undoubtedly 
stands for the Deity itself. We are told by Maimonides, 
a Rabbi of the middle ages, so greatly esteemed by his 
Jewish compatriots as to be regarded as next in wisdom to 
Moses himself, that when a man has attained to that 
degree of spirituality which is called ‘‘entering the 
garden,” and has abstracted his mind from the contempla- 
tion of all earthly things, then the Holy Spirit immediately 
comes upon him, and he prophecies. But that writer 
expresses the same supernatural operation by also employ- 
ing the word Sheckinah when he observes that, after the 
most careful preparation has been made by the person 
expecting the heavenly communication, even then it is still 
possible that ‘‘the Sheckinah may dwell with him, and 
also possible that it may not dwell with him.”+ Here 
Holy Spirit and Sheckinah are synonymous terms. in 
comparing the commentaries of Rabbi David Kimchi on 
the Psalms with the Babylonian Talmud we meet with the 


* Tzeenah Ureenah. Commentary on Genesis, chap. 27, v. 1, and chap. 
19, Vi 17+ 

+ Yad. Hachazakah. Precepts relating to the Foundations of the Law. 
Chap. 7, Nos. 2 and 5 
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same indiscriminate use of the words. The former remarks 
that, in explaining the text of the Psalmist, ‘‘I have slept 
and I: have taken my rest; and I have risen up,” the 
Midrash wishes us to understand that when David slept 
the Holy Spirit departed from him, and that it returned so 
soon as he awoke. While, on the other hand, the Zalmud 
in the following extract explains the prophetic influence 
enjoyed by the Psalmist by employing the word 
Sheckinah, ‘‘‘Unto David a Psalm.’ This informs us 
that the Sheckinah dwelt with him first, and then he sang 
the song. ‘A Psalm unto David.’ This informs us 
that he first sang, and then the Sheckinah dwelt with 
him.”* 

Nor have the foregoing meanings, significative of the 
Divine Majesty, alone been given to the word which we 
are considering. The fact that it is a noun of the feminine 
gender could not escape the notice of the Rabbins, ever 
ready to detect some hidden and mysterious meaning in 
even the smallest letters of words connected with sacred 
things. The result of their scrutiny is surprising and 
audacious. The Sheckinah, they assert, is the feminine 
element in the Supreme Being, Who, although one 
and indivisible, yet comprehends in His Person a bisexual 
nature. The ineffable name Jehovah is said to represent 
a twofold quality, one of which is the more robust and the 
virile, while the other is the more tender and the womanly; 
the former being denoted by the pronoun Hu = He, and the 
latter by the noun Sheckinah. The separate mention of 
the two is to be found in the formula repeated daily by the 
devout Jew: ‘‘In the name of the Union of the Holy and 
Blessed Hu and His Sheckinah.”+ But it should in 
justice be said that these and similar expressions can be 
regarded only as a poetical licence of language, since in 
every page of Jewish literature the indivisibility and the 


* Bab. Talmud, Treatise Psachim, section 10. In connection with this 
subject we might refer to the Hebrew preface of the Babylonian Talmud, 
in which the readers are reminded that the peoples of Europe are not to be 
treated as idolators, one reason being that they believe in the revelation of 
the law by the ‘‘ Sheckinah.” 


+ See the English edition of the Zzeenah Ureenah, p. 138, note. 
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unity of the great Person and nature of Jehovah is 
constantly and even unnecessarily emphasised. 

From these examples it is clear that the Sheckinah was 
the Divine Presence itself. It was not some maniféstation 
of the supernatural power of Him ‘‘Who maketh His 
angels spirits and His ministers a flame of fire.’”” The idea 
conveyed is that of the Deity itself who deigned to descend 
upon such as sought to serve Him in an excellent degree, 
or who were marked out by Him for some high office ; or it 
was a protecting, vigilant care, not distinguishable from 
Himself which Jehovah was believed to be ever ready to 
grant to the faithful Israelite. 

How came so simple a word to possess so wonderfully 
sublime a meaning? It may well be, indeed, as a writer 
observes, that it was first of all devised in order to prevent 
the ignorant from concluding that, because certain human 
actions are recorded of God, therefore the Godhead must 
itself be something corporeal. But why was this special 
term devised at all? The word Dwelling becomes 
synonymous with Divine Majesty! Was there any 
actual settling down, from which circumstance the mode 
of His existence among men came to be applied to the 
august settler Himself? Had He at any time chosen for 
Himself a fixed abode, and selected a dwelling place 
within the limits of whici He really existed, outside of 
which circumscribed space He was not to be found in the 
same manner, although in His omnipresence He was 
everywhere? It is in answering this question that we shall 
see how the term came easily and almost naturally to assume 
the signification with which it is now universally associated. 

The existence of God in the midst of the children of 
Israel from a short time after their departure out of Egypt 
down to the destruction of Solomon’s temple rests upon 
evidence of so striking a nature that the fact can be denied 
only with the denial of all Old Testament truth. The 
words describing the residence of the Creator in the midst 
of men are so emphatic, and the event is attested in so 
many ways and under such varying circumstances, that 
the refusal to believe in it must logically end in the com- 
plete abandonment of revelation as it is presented to us in 
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the venerable pages of Holy Writ. It is mentioned there 
not in general terms, or as an idea evolved into an imaginary 
fact by a people who ardently desired the close proximity 
of its God. It is God Himself Who originates the idea ; 
God who promises to make it a fact; God Who orders and 
commands men to do their part in bringing that fact into 
actuality. He says: ‘‘ They shall make for Me a sanctuary, 
and I will dwell in the midst of them.”* The pattern of 
the sanctuary, which He also calls the Mishkan or Taber- 
nacle, comes from Him; its ornamentation and its furniture 
are of His design ; and the very spot where His presence is 
to be found is mentioned by Him :—‘‘ And I will be met 
by thee there; and I will speak with thee from above the 
cover from between the two Cherubim which are upon the 
ark of the testimony.”+ In innumerable passages of the 
Pentateuch the place of which God had said, ‘‘ I will be 
met by thee there,” is called by the significant title, the tent 
of the meeting. But it was called the tent of the meeting 
not because of the gathering together of the people into 
one place, in which sense the words meeting house have 
become notorious in our language; for, ‘‘ not the gathering 
of the worshippers only, but the meeting of God with His 
people to commune with them, to make Himself known to 
them, was what the word embodied.” This, indeed, must 
be quite evident from the text we have quoted above; but 
it receives even additional light from the following pass- 
age :—‘* At the entrance of the tent of the meeting where 
I shall be met by you, to speak unto thee there. And I 
will be met by the children of Israel. And I will sanctify 
the tent of the meeting . . . and I will dwell among 
the children of Israel, and will be their God.”§ This was 


* Exodus xxv. 8. 

+ Exodus xxv. 22. I have followed the Hebrew text literally in the 
above rendering. The Vulgate, instead of ‘‘I will be met,’ has ‘‘ Inde 
praecipiam.” The Septuagint has ywo@jooua—l will be known. The 
Revised Version has ‘‘ And there I will meet thee."” The Hebrew verb is 
“yy = to appoint; but in the voice in which it is used in this text (viz., 
Niphal, one of the passives) it means, according to Fuerst, to resort to, to 
collect about one, to meet. 

t Smith’s Siblical Dictionary, ‘* Tabernacle.” 

§ Exodus xxix. 42-43. I should remark that these texts run differently 
in the Vulgate, although the central idea of God’s really dwelling in the 
tabernacle is there equally clear with the Hebrew as I have translated it. 
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the determination announced by the Supreme Being Him- 
self when as yet He dwelt on Mount Sinai, from the summit 
of which He had spoken to the great prophet, giving him 
the Law, together with minutest instructions as to the form 
His worship was to assume. Let them make Him a dwell- 
ing place, and, henceforth, He would reside in the very 
midst of that people whom He had ‘borne on eagles’ 
wings” out of the land of Egypt. The next few chapters 
are taken up with the preparations made for the home of 
the important guest. By the skilful work of their hands 
or by offerings of precious material everyone assists in 
beautifying the tabernacle and in adorning those persons 
and things which were to come into contact with the Divine 
Presence. Then, when all was in readiness—when Jehovah 
had said, ‘‘ On the first day of the first month shalt thou 
raise up the dwelling of the tent of the meeting,” and 
Moses in doing this had finished the work—‘‘ then,” we 
are told, ‘‘ the cloud covered the tent of the meeting, and 
the glory of the Lord filled the dwelling. And Moses was 
not able to come into the tent of the meeting because the 
cloud dwelled thereon, and the glory of the Lord filled the 
dwelling.”* This was the commencement of the Shecki- 
nah’s earthly residence so far as sacred Scripture evidence is 
concerned. For these words, among the last in the book 
of Exodus, inform us that the tabernacle has received its 
Divine occupant; and thenext thing wereadof, in the opening 
verse of Leviticus, isthat God, Who up till then had given 
His commands from Sinai, speaks from a nearer place: 
‘The Lord called unto Moses and spake unto him out 
from the tent of the meeting.”t This was God’s home: 
His dwelling place. All the most solemn actions in the 
life of the people He had chosen for His own were to be 
performed in His presence, either at the entrance to the 
tent of the meeting or in the Holy of Holies, that very 
sacred spot in which He resided. Thither went Moses, 
their representative,-to ‘‘enquire” of the Lord on their 





* Exodus xl. 31. The Vulgate runs: ‘‘ Postquam omnia perfecta sunt, 
operuit nubes tabernaculum testimonii et gloria Domini implevit illud. 
Nec poterat Moyses ingredi tectum faederis, nube operiente omnia, et 
majestate Domini coruscante.” 

T Lev. i. 1. 
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behalf, and to return to them with His commands and His 
answers. There Aaron and his sons were to officiate as 
priests ‘‘ before My face,” to use the words of the Great 
Being who had set them apart for that object. There the 
people must bring their sacrifices, the leper must be 
brought to be pronounced whole, the terrible ordeal of 
drinking the waters of jealousy undergone, and the 
scapegoat, bearing the sins of the whole nation, sent out 
into the wilderness. Raised high above the many tents 
which dotted the vast desert where for forty years this 
extraordinary generation ‘‘ proved its God and saw His 
works,” the tent of the meeting formed the cynosure for 
the eyes of all. Standing at the door of his own little 
dwelling the devout Israelite directed his sight to the 
tabernacle, anxious in the morning to see the cloud, and 
_and at night the pillar of fire, the external symbols which 
told him of the real and abiding presence of the Great One, 
the Leader of the hosts who had lost their way, now, like 
them, a wanderer, but eventually to settle down with them 
in the Promised Land. 

This, then, was the circumstance which suggested to the 
Jews the aptness of the word Sheckinah for expressing 
the Divine Glory. The place He would dwell in He had 
Himself called the A7shkan—tabernacle; the action of 
dwelling he had described when saying V’Shackanti*—I 
will dwell ; and in that place and action they saw features 
and aspects of their God which no other of His numerous 
operations in their regard had ever manifested altogether. 
They had been witnesses of His descending glory; they 
had felt His mercy and tenderness, when on the day of the 
atonement from the wings of the Cherubim He pardoned 
them; and they realised how great must be His patience 
and longanimity in remaining in their midst night and 
day, a patience and longanimity which only the greatest 
love for them could prompt and produce. How could 


* It is of interest to note that of all the derivatives of Shackan—to 
dwell, Sheckinah— Divine Majesty is the only one that has no signs of its 
radical meaning; eg., Shacken—a neighbour; Shecken—a dwelling, 
besides Mishkan; while in Rabbinical Hebrew we get Sheckunin—tents 
androoms; Sheckunah—neighbourhood; Mashkan—dwelling place, &c., &c. 
See Fuerst and Ruxdorf. 
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they better express these attributes—glory, mercy, love, 
patience—than by inventing a term from the root whence 
He had taken those containing both the promise and the 
reality of His presence among them, in which event all 
those virtues shone out with so great a lustre? How in 
one word could they so well describe all that was most 
glorious, best, gentlest, sweetest, and most lovable in the 
disposition of their God towards them, as by giving Him 
the name of Sheckinah, the One Who dwells,* since, as 
the Divine Dweller among men, those characteristics 
were so remarkable ? 

This Divine Presence, die gottliche betwohnung, as a 
German writer calls it, between the wings of the Cherubim 
over the Ark of the Covenant was the primary and the 
most important meaning of the word. As we have seen 
in the Zargums, it was indeed believed to have been about 
the human race from the time of the creation, but it was in 
the tabernacle, and later on, as we shall see, in the temple, 
where alone it properly answered to the requirements of its 
name, and presented itself as the Sheckinah in the fullest 
sense of the term. It was not the first descent which the 
Supreme Being had made into this world. It was one of 
many. But it was the greatest and the most important, for 
while the others were momentary, and sometimes under- 
taken more in anger than in love, this one was permanent, 
and a sign of God’s amazing fondness for the children of 
Israel. There is a curious enumeration of the appearances 
of the Majesty given in the Perke Avoth. It says: ‘‘In 
tent descents did the Sheckinah come down into the 
world. Once in the Garden of Eden, as it is said, 
and they heard the voice of the Lord walking in the 
Garden. Once when the tower was built, as it is said, 
and the Lord came down to see the city and the tower. 
Once in Sodom, as it is said, I will go down and see if it 
be according to the cry which has come unto me. Once 
in Egypt, as it is said, and I will go down and deliver 


* This is, indeed, the only way in which the word can be translated, 
although a feminine name, and expressive of a quality or qualities when 
applied to God. 

+ There are really only nine mentioned. 
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them from the hand of the Egyptians. Once over the sea, 
as itis said in the Psalms, and He inclined the heavens 
and came down. Once in Sinai, as it is said, and the 
Lord came down on Mount Sinai in the eyes of all the 
people. Once in the sanctuary, as it is said, and the 
Lord said this gate shall be closed and shall not be opened, 
&c., for the Lord God of Israel hath gone through it. 
Once in the pillar of the cloud, as it is said, and the Lord 
came down in the cloud. Once which shall be in the days 
of Gog and Magog, as it is said, and his feet shall stand 
upon the Mount of Olives.”* But mention is made here 
of, as it were, fitful gleams and transitory apparitions of 
the Divine Majesty. In Shiloh, where Eli was judge, and 
his two sons, Ophni and Phineas, ministered as priests, He 
dwelt. In that place, from between the wings of the 
Cherubim over the Ark of the Covenant, He spoke to 
Samuel, unable any longer to sustain the sacrileges of 
priests and the negligences of the people. Where the 
ark with the mercy seat was borne, thither He allowed 
Himself to be carried. Dagon and the Philistines bore 
witness to the fact when the one lay crushed before Him, and 
the others were smitten with pestilence; and the death of 
Uzzah for putting forth his hand to touch the Ark at the 
threshing floor of Nacon, as well as the blessing which 
Obededom and all his house received for providing it witha 
resting place, evince the fact that there was something 
more there than a small ornamented chest and carved angels, 
which, outwardly, the Ark of the Covenant seemed to be. 
It was ‘the Ark of God, over which is called the Name, 
the Name of the Lord of Hosts that abideth between the 
Cherubim.”+ During all that strange time, when so 
many of the ordinances of the Almighty were completely 
forgotten or ignored,t the idea of one tabernacle and a 
central place of worship, weakened as it undoubtedly 
was, had not been altogether lost sight of. At length 


* Perke Avoth, 34. 
+ II. Kings vi. 2. The Douay English, following the Vulgate, is a 
little different. 


t So much so, that the negligences of those times are responsible, in 
some degree, for the strange theories of the higher critics! 
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Solomon arose, and under him at the building of the 
Temple, the existence of the Sheckinah and its residence 
in the midst of the Israelites, with one settled spot for its 
dwelling place, is shown forth in words and actions too 
wonderful ever to be forgotten: ‘‘Concerning the house 
which thou buildest, if thou wilt walk in My ordinances, 
and do My judgments, and keep all My commandments 
to walk inthem . . . I will dwell among the children 
of Israel and will not forsake My people Israel.” And 
again, speaking in His new abode, He says: ‘‘I have 
sanctified this house which thou has built to put My name 
there for ever, and My eyes and My heart shall be there 
always.” * While, as it were to impress the great fact 
upon the minds of the people, the Divine Majesty makes 
itself manifest in the same manner as when Moses was 
prevented from entering into the tabernacle; for now, a 
second time in its earthly history, the glory is so diffused 
and permeates all things to such an extent that ‘‘the 
priests cannot stand to minister.”+ Such an event made 
of the temple and of the city in which it stood, places 
towards which it is difficult to say whether the reverence 
or the love of the devout Jew was the greater. The 
Psalmist can say that he loves the beauty of God’s house 
and the place where His glory dwelleth. Mount Zion 
becomes a holy hill, and its gates more beloved of the 
Supreme Being than all the tents of Jacob. There the 
pious soul would rather be in the capacity of a doorkeeper 
than an inmate of the palaces of kings; there were the 
holy places to which the inhabitant of the Holy Land was 
called upon night after night to lift up his hands in prayer ; 
and thence did they receive that blessing more precious far 
than all the rest: ‘‘ May the Lord, Who hath made 
heaven and earth, bless thee owt of Zion.” Long after the 





* III. King's ix. 3. 


+ See also Deuteronomy xii. 4-8, where Moses, having commanded 
the destruction of the gods, &c., of Canaan, continues: ‘‘ But not so shall 
ye do to the Lord your God, but thou shalt come unto the place which the 
Lord your God shall choose from all your tribes to set His name there, and 
ye shall search out His dwelling (L Sheckeno), and ye shall bring thither 
your burnt offerings, &c. . . . and there ye shall eat before the Lord 
your God.” 
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Sheckinah had taken its departure, as it is admitted it 
eventually did, the sanctuary and the city were supposed 
to be remarkable for miraculous phenomena for no other 
reason, as it seems to me, than that at one time it had 
afforded a hospitable roof to the Lord of all things. The 
high priest who entered into the Holy of Holies on the day 
of the atonément had never been known to meet with the 
slightest accident or untoward circumstance, excepting on 
one occasion. The smoke of the incense ever went up 
straight, and that of the burnt offerings made its way from 
the golden altar direct to the sanctuary, both undeterred 
by the strongest wind. No crowd could be too great to 
prevent the adoration of the assembly; for, even if they 
stood together in so compact a manner that a finger might 
not be pushed between their persons, yet so soon as they 
were prostrate in worship, a space was wonderfully created 
between each one sufficiently wide and high as to allow of 
a man’s standing erect.* 

In reviewing the history of the Divine Presence from its 
settlement in the tabernacle while the chosen people were 
little different from a wandering and disorderly crowd, 
until the second time of its coming when the same people 
were a great nation enjoying, after a protracted warfare, 
the blessings of peace, we have been reviewing that which, 
it will be admitted, was the important fact responsible for 
the sublime meaning of the word Sheckinah. But what 
became of the Majesty of Jehovah which of old dwelt 
among men? In the Jewish mind the term Sheckinah, 
when connected with that resident Majesty, has assumed a 
meaning just the opposite to that which it originally had. 
When employing it now they denote a Divine Glory 
which ages ago ceased to possess any fixed habitation on 
earth. The One who dwells is, according to them, the 
very One who does not dwell. For centuries past 
whenever they have mentioned that nauiiaatsed manifestation 








* Perke Avoth, 35. Most of nee w enhine are very puerile, as, e.g., that 
a fly was never seen in the place where the victims were slaughtered for 
the sacrifices, or that in Jerusalem neither geese nor fowls could thrive, 
‘‘much less swine”; yet the fact that they were believed is an indirect 
proof of the firm conviction of the existence of a Real Presence in the 
temple. 


24 
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of the Deity, whose home was between the wings of the 
Cherubim, it is not a presence which they have in mind, 
but an absence. The Sheckinah is departed. It left this 
world, so far as a constant and continual act of abiding is 
concerned, when the Temple of Solomon was destroyed, 
and neither the touching faith in Jehovah of His former 
people, nor their lamentations for His departed glory have 
persuaded Him to restore it to them. No one of their 
Rabbins, even in the very early years of the Christian 
era, has entertained the least doubt that long before the 
destruction of Herod’s temple under Vespasian, a greater 
calamity had befallen their nation in that of Solomon’s 
under Nebuchadnezzar. They are agreed that there are 
five* things absent from the succeeding temples which 
were present in the first, and of those things the Sheckinah 
is one. Under what circumstances it departed—whether 
with anything like the imposing grandeur with which it 
came down—we are not informed with testimony worth 
relying on. There is one account, graphic in its simple 
details, which leads us to suppose that the great withdrawal 
was accomplished not without hesitation and regret on the 
part of the Supreme Being, and that the Sheckinah rose 
and settled again in ten distinct flights before disappearing, 
as though loathe to leave the children of men. ‘‘In ten 
flights (py5yr — ascents) did the Sheckinah take its 
departure: from the Mercy-seat to the Cherub; from the 
Cherub to the threshold of the dwelling-house; from 
the threshold of the dwelling-house to the two Cherubim ; 
from the two Cherubim to the roof of the temple ; from 
the roof of the temple to the wall of the court; from the 
wall of the court to the altar ; from the altar to the city ; 
from the city to the hill of the dwelling-place ; from the 
hill of the dwelling-place out into the desert . . . and one 
of its departures was on high, as it is said, ‘I will go and 
[ will return unto My place.’”+ Yet it must be confessed that 
this description will hardly satisfy the serious mind, since 
the texts of Scripture adduced to strengthen it are some of 





* I shall have occasion to refer to these latter on. 
t Perke Avoth, 34. 
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them referring only to manifestations of the Sheckinah : 
some of them do not prove a progress from one place to 
another, and some of them have no bearing upon the 
subject at all. We are on much surer ground in the 
second book of the Machabees, in which what should 
seem to be the departure of the Sheckinah is suggested, if 
not expressly mentioned. The writer narrates an incident 
in the life of the prophet Jeremias, and among other 
things says: ‘‘The prophet, being warned by God, 
commanded that the tabernacle and the ark should 
accompany him till he came forth to the mountain where 
Moses went up and saw the inheritance of God. And when 
Jeremias came thither he found a hollow cave: and he 
carried in thither the tabernacle and the ark and the 
altar of the incense, and so stopped the door.”* When 
we bear in mind that the ark and the altar of the incense 
had been always most intimately connected with the 
Divine Presence, and that the tabernacle and _ the 
Sheckinah were correlative terms, it is difficult not to 
conclude that in this passage we see the concealment of 
the Glory as well as of the things named. This supposi- 
tion, indeed, attains almost to a positive certainty when we 
read that which immediately follows: ‘‘ Then some of them 
that followed him, came up to mark the place; but they 
could not find it. And when Jeremias perceived it, he 
blamed them saying: ‘The place shall be unknown till 
God gather together the congregation of the people, and 
receive them to mercy. And then the Lord will shew 
these things, and ¢he majesty of the Lord shall appear, and 
there shall be a cloud as it was also shewed to Moses, and 
he shewed it when Solomon prayed that the place might 
be sanctified to the great God.’ + 

The Sheckinah, the Majesty of the Lord, had departed 
with the ark, over which for so long a time it had rested. In 
silence, invisibly, it had taken its departure, borne away out 
into the wilderness where, it was thought, it might still be 
worshipped and guarded by a select and faithful few until 
better days should dawn, but whence, actually, it returned 





* II. Mac. ii. 4. + Lbidem, 6 and s.s. 
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to itsown placeonhigh. The striking difference between the 
glory of its coming down into this world and the ignominy 
with which it took up its journey back to heaven might well 
have impressed so sensitive a mind as that of the prophet 
Jeremias. His very compassion for the Sheckinah may 
have prompted him to break forth into the prediction of its 
glorious re-appearance. But prophecy is not weakened by 
the motives which may cause the human instrument in 
God’s hands to utter it ; and it is certain that in this case 
we have, at least, a description of the firm hope and 
settled conviction of every Jew, from the prophet’s time 
down to the present. At the gathering together of the 
peoples the Sheckinah is to come back again: the 
permanent and abiding presence of Jehovah is once more 
to become a fact. One of the glories of the Messiah will 
be that either in His company or as a result of His mighty 
deeds, the Majesty of God will reside in its ancient place 
on Mount Zion. The outcasts of Israel are to be con- 
gregated in their own land; Jerusalem is to re-commence 
its history as the city of the great God; and the little hill, 
so celebrated as the footstool of the feet of the Almighty, 
shall become illustrious as the spot where His throne shall 
be set. The days of the Messiah shall see the renewal of 
that old familiarity between the Creator and the creature, 
which the ‘‘ sins of his own people” caused temporally to 
cease. This is their strong hope. No other phase of the 
Sheckinah will satisfy them. They look for something 
more than the substitute of the Divine Presence which 
their fathers considered they possessed in the later temples ; 
they want more than that which they hold descends at 
each meeting down into their synagogues ;* the Sheckinah 
which they acknowledge dwells with the saintly and 
learned Rabbi, or with the pious Israelite, is not enough for 
them. The One that dwells whom they long and so much 
yearn for is not here, and has not been here since the 
captivity ; although in legends not devoid of a certain 
charm, they are informed that at the destruction of the last 





* See Lightfoot’s Horae Talmudicae, vol. 5, p. 115. ‘* The Divine 
Majesty dwelleth not among less than ten.” Hence a synagogue could be 
built only where ‘‘ ten men of leisure” were to be found residing. 
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temple it was seen weeping over the only remaining wall, 
or wandering homeless about, ‘‘its hair wet with dew.’’* 
Only when the Messiah comes will they be redeemed ; and 
that redemption, of which they make most frequent mention 
in their Liturgy, comprises not only the temporal greatness 
of their nation and the humiliation of the Gentiles, but 
also the reinstatement of the Theocracy, and the re-settle- 
ment of the Sheckinah. We see this well expressed in the 
following prayer :—‘‘ Our Father and our King, reveal 
speedily the glory of Thy kingdom over us in the eyes of 
all. Bring together our scattered ones from among the 
Gentiles, and gather our dispersed from the ends of the 
earth. Bring us shouting with joy to Thy city of Zion. 
‘ Build up Thy house again as it was aforetime 
and establish the dwelling of Thy sanctuary in its own 
place. Make us to see its erection. Gladden us with the 
sight of its arrangement. Send back Thy Sheckinah into 
the midst of it. . . . Blessed are thou, O Lord, that 
restoreth His Sheckinah to Zion.”+ The Messiah is to do 
this ; and so earnest is their desire for its accomplishment 
that they urge Jehovah to grant the fulfilment of their 
petition ‘‘in your life time, and in yourdays, in a moment, 
and in a near time, and ye shall say Amen.”} 

This, then, is the firm belief of the Jew to-day, as it 
was two thousand years ago, and as the Israelite of that 
time had received it by a lengthy tradition from his 
fathers. There are signs in the New Testament that the 
follower of Christ was influenced by the same belief. In 
St. John’s Gospel, the Messiah and the Sheckinah are 
placed together. In language which lies at the foundation 
of the Christian religion, and which will be celebrated as 
long as the world lasts, the evangelist speaks of the Word 
which is God, and asserts that ‘‘the Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us.”” Immediately he continues: ‘‘ And 
we have seen His glory, the glory of the only-begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.” When we reflect 


* See Edersheim. Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, voli., p. 168. 
+ Occasional prayers for Passover and Pentecost. 


t+ Fast day prayers. This part of the prayers is in Aramaic or Chaldee, 
and consequently, at one time, would be in the vulgar tongue. 
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that the paraphrase so frequently employed by the 
Targumists for the glory of God is Sheckinah, and that 
St. John must have shared with every Jew of his time in 
the conviction that with the Messiah the Divine Majesty 
was to re-appear, his reason for placing the Glory and 
the Word in such close proximity with each other seems 
manifest.* But there is a passage in the book of the 
Apocalypse which, while it shows the traditional view of 
the Jew working in the mind of the Christian writer, leads 
us, as we shall see, to contemplate a renewal of the presence 
of the Sheckinah such as the chosen people had never even 
dreamed of. ‘‘And St. John saw the holy city, the new 
Jerusalem, descending from God out of heaven, prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband, and I heard a great 
voice from the throne saying: Behold the tabernacle of God 
with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be 
his people, and God himself, with them, shall be their 
God.”+ It is impossible not to see here a distinct allusion 
to the opinion existing that when the holy city was once 
more built up, the Sheckinah would again resume its 
peculiar relationship with it. The word tabernacle is 
mentioned here in the same manner as when Jehovah 
employed and commanded his servant Moses to make the 
Mishkan. Hereagain we meet with the familiar expression, 
dwell. Here the promise of being in the midst of His 
faithful followers is held forth, and an unmistakable 
reference to the past is made in the sentence: ‘‘ And they 
shall be His people, and God Himself with them shall be 
their God.” That the sacred writer who penned those 
lines believed in a New Jerusalem and ina restoration of 





* A careful and unbiased perusal of St. John’s Gospel with a knowledge 
of Rabbinic expressions must, I think, cause the conviction to become 
firmer and firmer that the writer of that book was one steeped in Rabbinic 
thought. Not to enlarge on this subject, which would form an essay in 
itself, we may point to the first chapter of that gospel for an exemplification 
of this fact. We frequently meet with the words Verbum Dei used for God 
Himself in the Zargums. As Buxdorf truly says: ‘*‘ The paraphrasers are 
accustomed, most frequently, to translate this divine name (Jehovah) by 
s- «am, as John the Evangelist says 0 \éyos.” In Acts vii. 55, our Lord 
and the Glory of God are mentioned together: ‘‘ But he, being full of the 
Holy Ghost, saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand 
of God.” 


+ Apocalypse xxi. 2 and 3. 
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the intercourse between the Divine Majesty and the 
human race, there can be as little doubt as there is about 
a similar belief on the part of the equally sacred writer 
who wrote for us the words of Jeremias. But for us 
Christians there is more than the individual conviction 
contained in their words. They form a part of that which 
we believe to be the inspired Word of God. 

We cannot admit that in the Machabees there is merely 
an expression of what was simply a great national desire 
and tradition, nor can we see in the Revelations nothing 
but the same desire in which the Christian writer, because 
of his environment, could not prevent himself from 
participating. In the former we have a document 
acknowledged by the overwhelming majority of the 
followers of Christ to have had God for its author, and 
there is not now one section of those who profess the 
Christian name which does not accept the latter as inspired 
Scripture. It is, therefore, not an exaggeration to say that 
in the earlier record we have the promise of God Himself 
plainly asserting the eventual restoration of the tabernacle 
and the Divine Majesty, and, in the later one, His assur- 
ance that this has been done under the Christian dispen- 
sation, or that it inevitably will be done. We will confine 
our attention to the Apocalypse. 

To what do the expressions New Jerusalem and taber- 
nacle refer? Are they merely a poetical ailusion to the 
heaven which is to be the lot and the portion of all those 
who serve God faithfully here? But why, then, assert 
that the new city is descending out of the heaven which it 
is supposed only to represent? Why speak of the taber- 
nacle of God as being wth man, when, if our future life 
is meant, it is not a Divine dwelling with man, not God 
with us, but rather with the cessation of all earthly 
habitations, an assumption to that Father’s house, in which 
there are many mansions, which we must look for? 
‘Behold, I make all things new,” continues the same 
inspired writer ; but if we are to interpret the words with 
which that sentence is connected as having reference only 
to that heaven which is to come after this transitory life is 
over, how are all things there to be renovated? What is 
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to be changed in that place which is the home of God? 
Will He renew Himself? Will He remake the angels? 
Surely the words refer to the Messianic kingdom, which is 
the Church of Christ, and in which quite a new and 
different state of things must obtain from that which 
prevailed under the Jewish dispensation—a better and 
more perfect religion and worship. The sacred writer 
announces a fresh order of things: ‘‘ The former things 
are passed away.” The Ark of the Covenant is gone; the 
Cherubim are departed ; the ancient Jerusalem is a heap of 
ruins, relatively speaking, and Mount Zion as the Divine 
dwelling place is no more. But the new Jerusalem, the 
Christian Church is here; all things have been made new, 
one of the special features of that renewal being the express 
mention of a tabernacle in which God shall dwell in the 
midst of men, and ‘‘He with them shall be their God.” 
The Christian Church is not complete without the 
Sheckinah. Whether we use the word Church in the 
sense of the spiritual kingdom of Christ, or whether we 
adopt that narrower meaning of the word and see, as the 
Catholic Church undoubtedly does, the New Jerusalem 
and the Bride of the Lamb in every building solemnly 
dedicated to Divine worship, we are bound to admit that 
the Majesty, the residing presence of the Most High, 
must be a feature in it before we can allow its claim to be 
regarded as a fulfiment of the prophecy pronounced in the 
book of the Revelations. If there be no Sheckinah then 
there is.no New Jerusalem ; for the words which the writer 
of the Apocalypse asserts he heard coming from the throne 
follow so swiftly and closely after the description of the 
advent of the city into this world, as to make it lawful to 
conjecture how anxious the Supreme Being was to assure 
mankind that what the ancient Jerusalem possessed, the 
new and more perfect one could not be without. The 
Church, therefore, is not complete without its tabernacle, 
its Mishkan ; it must have among its choicest possessions 
the One who dwells in a fixed abode; in a more perfect 
manner, indeed, because the city of which He is a Divine 
citizen is more perfect than that in which formerly He 
condescended to remain night and day ; but, nevertheless, 
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really residing in a place outside of which He is not to be 
found in the same mode of existence, although in His 
Omnipresence He is everywhere. Where is such a 
Majesty to be found? 

Some assert that the Sheckinah is in reality the Holy 
Spirit. Led astray by the manner in which the Rabbins 
use the terms Holy Spirit and Sheckinah to express one 
and the same object, they have thought that the abiding 
Presence could mean nothing more than the indwelling of 
the third person of the adorable Trinity. But such a view 
cannot be maintained. It rests only on Rabbinical 
expressions; and, as we have seen, the Sheckinah, 
inasmuch as it means Holy Spirit, is something quite 
different from the sense the Rabbins applied to the same 
word when they spoke of the Divine Glory which dwelt 
between the wings of the Cherubim. They have never 
looked for the reappearance of the Holy Ghost at the 
building up of Jerusalem, and at the gathering together 
of the peoples ; and they have never looked for it for the 
very reason that they believe it has never left them to this 
day. The Rabbi now can attain to that degree of saint- 
liness which will win for him the indwelling of the 
Sheckinah, the Holy Spirit. The Jew invokes the pro- 
tecting ‘‘Sheckinah” before retiring to rest. He can 
adore it near to him now; but that Sheckinah is very 
different from that which he expects ardently to return. 
According to him, ¢hat is here no longer, although return 
it assuredly will, perhaps next year, as when he says in 
the Passover service, ‘‘This year here; next at Jerusalem ;” 
or perhaps at any moment, as when he wishes that his 
friend or children or himself may see it ‘‘in their day.” 
And, moreover, if the Real Presence is to come back again 
in its tabernacle, as the book of Revelations asserts it will, 
it is difficult to understand how it can possibly be mistaken 
for that Divine Person whose home is not outside, but 
within, the human heart. 

Nor can we hold yet another view similar to the 
foregoing, although it is not without a certain amount of 
attractive plausibility. The Sheckinah, it is asserted, 
descends into the new Christian temple and takes up its 
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residence there, transforming it into the House of God 
when the holy oil is placed upon its walls by the 
consecrating hands of the bishop. This view, we say, 
is not without an amount of plausibility. For that the 
holy oil after the solemn invocation of the Holy Spirit 
was, in the early church, regarded as containing within 
itself the Divine Presence, and that it was thought to be 
‘* effective” of the same Presence, cannot be doubted ;* 
and the threefold genuflection and Ave with which the 
sacred oil is saluted on the day of its consecration, seem 
to point tothe permanence of that belief. It is not surprising 
that the ceremony of anointing the new building should 
have suggested the view to some minds that at that moment 
the Sheckinah is restored to the Holy City, the Christian 
Church, and commences its stay in its tabernacle. It is 
sufficient to say in answering this objection that, although 
the gift of the Holy Spirit by means of the anointing oil 
is one of the things expected at the coming of the Messiah, 
yet the Jews themselves never confuse that with the 
dwelling presence. The gift of the holy oil is not the 
Sheckinah, and the Sheckinah is not the gift of the holy 
oil. Not without interest in this regard is that which 
Buxdorf tells us concerning the enumeration of the five 
things which were present in the first temple, and which 
were not to be found in the succeeding ones. They are 
variously enumerated, although their number is agreed 
upon. The TZalmud describes them in the following 
manner: ‘‘The ark with the mercy seat and the two 
Cherubim; the heavenly fire; the Sheckinah; the Holy 
Spirit; the Urim and Thummim.” Here the Holy Spirit 
and the Sheckinah are mentioned as two distinct things ; 
but the Rabbi Becchai, while still retaining the Sheckinah, 
makes mention of the anointing oil instead of the Holy 
Spirit. He says: ‘‘ There were wanting there (7.e., in the 
second temple) the ark, the anointing oil, the fire, the 





* The words of St. Cyril of Jerusalem are: 76 dyov ro'ro pmipov ovx 
ére Wrdv ode ws av elma. Tis Kowdv per’ ErikAnow a\AA Xpicrov xdpicua Kal 
mvevuaros aylov mapovoia tns avrou Oeitnros évepynrixdy ywiuevov. After the 
invocation this holy oil is no longer simply (oil) or, so to speak, common, 
but, becoming a Charisma of Christ and a presence of the Holy Ghost, 
it is effective of His Divinity. St. Cyril’s Catecheses 3. (Mystagogical). 
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Sheckinah, and the Urim and Thummim.” As Buxdorf 
remarks: ‘‘ For the Holy Spirit he places the anointing 
oil with which Aaron was anointed for the priesthood, and 
as is well known from royal history kings also.” Yet 
another enumeration runs: ‘‘The ark, the mercy seat, 
and the Cherubim, one thing. The Sheckinah, the 
second thing. The Holy Spirit, which is prophecy, the 
third thing. The Urim and Thummin, the fourth thing. 
Fire from heaven, the fifth thing.” On the one hand, 
then, we have the oil and the Holy Spirit regarded as so 
synonymous that where one is mentioned the other is 
omitted ; and on the other the Sheckinah is represented 
as distinct from the grace of the anointing, always 
receiving its proper name, while that of the sacred unction 
varies, at one time being called Holy Spirit, and at another 
prophecy. Whatever, therefore, may be the special gift 
imparted to the Christian temple on the day of its 
consecration, it is very evident that the writer of the 
Apocalypse could not have had that in his mind when 
foretelling the advent of the Sheckinah. The grace, of 
unction and the Sheckinah would be to him two distinct 
things, as they were to that people to whom he belonged ; 
and much as he believed that in the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ the first would be restored, he yet with every 
Jew would acknowledge that the second, the Drvina 
Mazyestas, equally to be restored, was something altogether 
different from it. 

Where, then, is the real and abiding Presence? The 
Messiah has come; the work of renewing all things has 
been accomplished. Is it possible that that which all will 
confess to be the most alluring and precious part of the 
whole restoration is absent; that the Holy City is without 
its tabernacle, or that the tabernacle, although here, is 
without its Divine occupant? 

If this were the case then, howsoever we might see in 
the religion of Christ one ethically far transcending in 
excellence that of the Jewish people, we must, nevertheless, 
acknowledge that it hardly brings man so near to his God 
as did that ancient faith, and that it has no consolation to 
hold out to him equal to that which every Jew must have 
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telt before the destruction of Solomon’s temple. The 
spiritual comfort and the moral help with which the belief in 
the real abiding presence of God in their midst must have 
fortified that chosen race, can with difficulty be doubted. 
Granted that it was only in one place; yet how great a peace 
to the soul, and how much new ardour and strength to the 
mind they must have experienced from the feeling that, year 
by year, from going up to Jerusalem, at least that day they 
had ‘‘seen God face to face, and their soul had been saved,”’ 
and their feet had stood in the very courts of the Most 
High! The promise of our Lord, ‘‘ where two or three 
of you are gathered together in My name, there am I in 
the midst of you,” does not satisfy the same longing to be 
near to God, nor does it produce the same effect. It has 
long since ceased practically to have much weight in our 
considerations, and it influences our actions neither more 
nor less than does that other great fact, that in God ‘‘ we 
live and move and have our being.” The special place, 
the fixed abode, the tabernacle of our God is what the soul 
seeks. All other presences pass away into mere gener- 
alities, having little effect on the moral conduct, and, like 
all other generalities, affording comparatively little con- 
solation. The desire that in this world below, near to 
the dwellings of man, there might be found the dwelling 
place of Him who made us, and of whose pasture we are 
the sheep ; that a line might be drawn on the other side of 
which the territory of God commences, although touching 
upon which are human institutions, the outcome of human 
projects ; that ina particular spot our Redeemer and yet 
our Creator might be approached, where Divine compassion 
and mercy sit enthroned,where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling, and the weary must find rest—this desire must be one 
of intense yearning in those souls who love God as children 
do a father, or who hold that our Lord is knit to them by a 
tie closer than that of the closest human relationship. 
There remains but one thing to be considered in our 
search for the tabernacle and the Sheckinah in the 
Christian Church. There is the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
That a Divine Presence is either intimately connected with 
the Holy Eucharist, or attends the reception of it, 
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is acknowledged by even those who have no sympathy 
with the Catholic doctrine on the subject. So much, 
indeed, is this the case, that it seems to be the ambition of 
all the sects to find what they call a real presence in the 
Communion, meaning, however, by the term, an 
indefinable accompaniment on the part of Christ with the 
partaking of that which they yet hold to be only bread and 
wine.* But for the first fifteen centuries of the Christian 
era all those who professed the Christian name, and since 
that time the overwhelming majority of them, have 
maintained the existence of a real and Divine Presence in 
the Blessed Sacrament, simply because the body of our 
Lord is really there, a reason which is as scriptural and 
logical as it is unanswerable. No single feature of our 
religion enjoys a longer, a more constant, or a more 
unanimous tradition than does that belief. We gather it 
plainly from the words of St. Paul, of St. Ignatius, of 
St. Justin, the first of whom was an apostle, while the 
others were either contemporary with, or touching on to 
the apostolic age; and in every succeeding generation 
down to the present it has been uniformly asserted and 
persistently upheld. St. Cyril of Alexandria witnesses to 
the permanence of the Presence when reserved, after its 
consecration, to ‘another day”’;+ the necessity of adoration 
at the reception of this Divine gift is both mentioned by 
St. Augustine and enlarged upon by St. Cyril of 


Jerusalem,¢ and the dignity of the Blessed Sacrament, 





* I except those who veal/y hold the power or virtue of Christ to be all! 
that is given in ‘‘ The Sacrament”; but these are few. The lay mind of the 
Calvinist, as certainly that of many of the Low Church in England, would 
rather acknowledge a ‘‘sort of a presence”’ coming to him together with 
the bread and wine. 

+ St. Cyril of Alexandria against the Anthropomorphists:—Akivw 6é 671 
tis aylaculy ampaxteiv gaciy thy wvotikny evdoyiav, & amoueivo NeiWavov auTijs 
els érépav Huépay paivovrac d€ tavta AéyorTes ob ydp aAXoLovTa Xpicrss dvdé 7d 
dywov duriv cGua peraBrAnOjcera, adr\a 7H THs évdAoyias Sivayus Kai 7 Sworo.ds 
xdpis Sinvexhs éorw ev avtw. I hear that they say the Mystical Blessing 
works no sanctification if a portion be left of it till another day. They 
rave in saying this; for Christ does not change, nor does His Holy Body 
pass away, but the power of the blessing and the life-giving grace is 
permanent in It. 

t St. Cyril's Catechisms (Mystagogical) 5. ‘‘ Bending low after the 
manner of reverence and worship” xv’rrwy kai Tpdtw mpocKkuricews Kal 
geBdouaros. The last thirty lines of this Catechism breathe with a spirit of 
intense veneration towards the Blessed Sacrament. 
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greater than that of any earthly potentate, is either 
directly emphasised by St. Chrysostom, or indirectly 
follows from many of his expressions.* Here the Christian 
religion has a Divine Presence, although, in all truth, 
she possesses much more, seeing that together with that 
presence, as the root and origin from which it springs, she 
has the sacred body of the Second Person of the adorable 
Trinity, in which He became incarnate and was made man. 
She has a presence of the Godhead which stays, which 
remains, which dwells, and which is not to be found in the 
same manner of existence outside the places where It 
resides. It receives our adoration, and is the recipient 
of our prayers. Surely here is the Sheckinah which 
formerly dwelt between the wings of the Cherubim, and 
which the writer of the Revelations assures us is to be an 
essential feature of the New Jerusalem, the kingdom of 
Christ on earth. If this is so, and, considering that there is 
no other Divine Majesty dwelling in a settled place in the 
Church of Christ, it seems difficult to deny it; then the 
Blessed Sacrament presents itself to us under a two-fold 
aspect, each one of which is of primary and equal 
importance. The Real Presence is not there merely as 
a concomitant to the precious body of Christ, the food of 
the soul; it is not reserved only because, as advanced 
Anglicans maintain, the Holy Eucharist must be reserved 
for the sick, and the Real Presence is therefore there, as if 
half apologising for their inability to prevent it, and it is 
not to be adored solely because, when not being employed 
in sacramental uses, it is yet so very intimately joined to the 
greatest sacrament which the Lord in His love has given 
us. The Real Presence is as much a primary feature of 
the Blessed Sacrament as is the Food of our souls. As the 
Sheckinah, as the One who dwells, distinct from sacrificial 





* I take the following, the first which comes to hand out of so very 
many similar expressions of St. Chrysostom :—‘‘ For just as in a palace the 
most majestic thing is not the walls nor the roof of gold, but the body of 
the king sitting on his throne, so also in Heaven is the body of the King. 
But this you may now see on earth. For not angels nor archangels, nor 
heaven nor the heaven of heavens, but the very Lord of these things do I 
show you. Seest thou how thou beholdest the most precious thing on 
earth. Not only seest, but touchest; not only touchest, but eatest.” 
Homily I., ad Corinthians xxiv. 
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and sacramental purposes, the Divine Presence of the 
Second Person of the blessed Trinity in the Eucharist 
becomes, for zts own sake, the centre of our adoration and 
the receiver of our humblest and tenderest prayers. The 
reason for its being with us is not because the body of 
Christ cannot well be here without it. Its residence is 
not by accident. It is of express purpose; for the same 
Lord who said, ‘‘ This is My body,” said also, ‘‘I will 
not leave you orphans ;” and He who said, ‘‘ Take ye 
and eat,” also said, ‘‘ Behold the tabernacle of God with 
men, and He shall dwell with them.” 

Nor can it be objected that the attitude of Christians, 
howsoever full of reverence towards the Blessed Sacrament, 
is yet, if properly examined, completely against the view 
here held forth. The discipline of the Church with regard 
to this most Divine gift, it will be said, has at no time been 
one which would lead us to think that she perceives in it 
the restoration of the Divina Mayestas residing in the 
midst of men. Surely, we shall be told, if she regarded 
the Real Presence as of equal importance with the 
heavenly food of the soul; if, as well as teaching, as 
she unremittingly has done, that here is the Bread of 
angels and the means by which we become consortes 
divinae naturae, she had also openly recognised that herein 
the permanent habitation of God is accomplished, the place 
for the reservation of the elements in her churches would 
have been a different one. We shall be reminded that 
there is in the Christian temple a sanctuary, a Holy of 
Holies. If in this most precious Sacrament the Sheckinah 
has been restored to us, why has the sanctuary never been 
looked upon as its place of residence? We have seen 
cathedrals and churches, it will be added, where the 
Blessed Sacrament is relegated to a side chapel, its 
surroundings none of the best, and the place where it is 
reserved made of very inferior material; and in these 
same places we have seen the Holy of Holies, every inch 
of it a work of art, the high altar a thing of perfect beauty, 
and the tabernacle glittering with precious stones and 
overlaid with gold and silver, but empty, desolate, with 
nothing init. No apology is made for this state of things— 
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the Church, it will be said, never has regarded the 
sanctuary as the permanent resting place of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Then, surely, although believing in and 
teaching the Real Presence of Christ in this Sacra- 
ment, it never has acknowledged /hat Real Presence 
to be the Sheckinah, whose home ought to be now, 
as it was of old, in the most holy place near to the 
golden altar. 

But a little consideration will, I think, show this objection, 
cogent though it may at first sight seem, to be possessed of 
but a small amount of value. From the negligence or 
disregard imagined to exist in the discipline of the Church 
in relation to this side of the Blessed Sacrament, we can 
conclude nothing. It shows neither a positive act of the 
will to disown, nor a negative disinclination to acknow- 
ledge. It is frequently forgotten that the particular 
treasury in which the doctrines of the Christian faith are 
preserved is called a deposttum ; and there is a propensity, 
all too common, to regard it in the light of an expositum, 
in which the peculiar doctrine exposed is considered to 
have had everything thought about it possible to the 
human mind, and everything believed concerning it 
which the Christian soul can grasp. But if the Church 
takes out from her treasury ‘‘old things and new,” 
illuminating both by the grace of that Divine Spirit which 
dwells within her, are we, therefore, to conclude that there 
is now nothing left which she may yet bring forth, or that 
no new light may eventually be shed upon what has 
already been given to the faithful? The faith does not, 
cannot change; but while we are not sure that the 
children of the Church have received all that their mother 
holds in the deposttum, we are sure that that which they 
have already received may, in succeeding generations, 
present itself with additional light and with new features. 
We have an example of this in devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament itself. How much more general, intimate, and 
marked is devotion to the Blessed Sacrament now than, 
to say the least, it appears to have been with the people of 
the middle ages! That we have received from those times 
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some very beautiful prayers* addressed to our Lord in this 
ineffable mystery, we should be the last to wish to deny ; 
yet they are short when not connected with the act of 
approaching Holy Communion; they assume the form 
more of salutations than of prayers, and compared with the 
abundant supply of which we may now boast, they are 
few in number. The spiritual adviser does not seem to 
have counselled the act of visiting the Blessed Sacrament 
as a thing of primary importance in the spiritual life, as he 
certainly would do now; nor, so far as we are able to 
judge, did the pious Catholic of those days turn naturally 
aside into the church, as he does in our own, to spend a 
few moments in silent, adoring intercourse with his 
Redeemer, really present in the tabernacle. Yet no one 
who knows anything of the writings of the divines of the 
middle ages will maintain that their belief with regard to 
this venerable mystery was different from ours. Our attitude 
is partly different from theirs; but our attitude is partly 
different because of circumstances which in their time had 
not arisen. 

The attacks of the reformers and the constant warfare 
carried on since their day against this sacrament have 





= The Atiweiog, any from the Ancren Riwle, is a passage in which one 
of these prayers occur: ‘‘ When ye are quite dressed sprinkle yourselves 
with holy water, which ye should have always with you, and think upon 
God's flesh and on His blood, which is over the high altar, and fall on your 
knees toward it with this salutation, ‘ Hail, thou Author of our creation! 
Hail, thou Price of our redemption! Hail, Thou who art our support during 
our pilgrimage! Hail, O Reward of our expectations !’ 


** Tu esto nostrum gaudium 
Qui es futurum praemium 
Sit nostra in te gloria 
Per cuncta semper saecula 
Mane nobiscum Domine 
Noctem obscuram remove 
Omne delictum ablue 
Piam medelam tribue 
Gloria tibi Domine 
Qui natus es de Virgine.” 


Yet it is evident from the context that these beautiful words were said by 
the anchoress in her room. Lyndwood says that he himself was accustomed 
to salute the Blessed Sacrament when taken to the sick by saying the Ave 
Verum, and asserts that Cardinal Hostiensis suggests the following prayer 
for similar occasions :—‘‘ Hail, Light of the World; Word of the Father ; 
True Victim ; Living Flesh ; Entire Godhead ; True Man. Hail, Flesh of 
Christ which suffered for me! Cleanse me within, O Flesh and Blood and 
Water of Christ.” Pvrovinciale, fol. 36, under the word Adorandum. 


25 
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made us realise more intensely and understand more 
largely the great love of Christ in thus becoming our food ; 
while the earnestness with which the Church has insisted 
on the fact that He is present not only zm usu but, caeteris 
paribus, permanently, after the words of consecration have 
been said, has called forth in the breasts of the truly pious 
a devotion to the Blessed Sacrament of a kind quite other 
than that necessary for the proper reception of it. A 
compassion for Christ in this sacramental state of humilia- 
tion, increased as it is by the recollection of the insults 
He has, in that very state, received from the unbeliever, is 
bound to burst forth into a flame of love, which, in its turn, 
will quickly be changed into adoring actions paid directly 
to the Object Whom love for man has prompted first so 
wonderfully to lower Himself, and then to submit to 
additional injury. Those words of Sacred Scripture, 
‘* Haec omnia operatur unus atque tdem Spiritus, dividens 
singulis prout vult,” must be applied to ages and 
generations as well as to individuals. The faith of Christ 
is meant for all times. But the ever-changing age cannot 
produce in man bodily wants and desires without, at the 
same time, affecting the soul, which will call out for new 
spiritual helps and comforts; and one generation will 
therefore lay hold upon an aspect of a doctrine, not much 
considered, if at all, by preceding generations, finding in 
it the greatest help for the present need, the surest means 
of exciting pious aspirations, and an unfailing source of 
consolation.* But that peculiar aspect is not something in 





* The following words on development might not be without interest 
when we remember that they were written by one of the most learned 
Protestants of the present time:—‘‘We believe in development and 
progress rightly understood. Divine truth and revelation are, indeed, 
always the same: one, full, and final ; and nothing can be added thereto. 
But with the development of our wants and with our progress its meaning 
unfolds, and it receives ever new applications. We understand things 
more fully—if you like, differently—from our fathers, not because ‘hey are 
different, but because we are different ; because questions have arisen to us 
which had not come to them : because mental and moral wants press upon 
us which had not presented themselves to them. And what is this but to 
assert the constant teaching of God?” Prophecy and History, p. 112. 
Edersheim. 

As Cardinal Manning tersely said :—‘‘ The Faith and its traditions are 
immutable; but the world is not immutable, and it is the changes of the 
world that constitute our trials and conflicts.” zfe, vol. ii., p. 575. 
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itself entirely new ; what zs new is the fact that it is seen, 
either because it has seemed good to the Holy Spirit to 
reveal it at that particular time, or because some entirely 
human circumstance has rendered the spiritual eye of the 
soul of a man more acute and penetrating. Special 
circumstances have, as we have said, made us realise the 
great importance of the Blessed Sacrament as being some- 
thing in addition to our ‘‘ supersubstantial bread”; other 
special circumstances may arise, the effect of which may be 
the full acknowledgment that the adorable Presence 
there is the restoration of that Sheckinah which of old time 
dwelt among men, and which the Messiah is to bring back. 
Indeed, the discipline of the Church with regard to the 
place in which the Holy Eucharist is reserved, far from 
arousing the suspicion that, highly as she prizes the Real 
Presence of our Lord on earth, yet she does not consider 
it to be the Sheckinah, in reality begets rather a very 
strong presentiment than she does. That discipline has 
been so changeful, so inconstant; and, nevertheless, in 
all those changes there is evidence unmistakable of a 
design. The change has been one of progress, and the 
progress has been all in one direction, and towards one 
point. Step by step the Blessed Sacrament has journeyed 
in its residences. In the early ages of the Church it was 
kept in the houses of the Faithful. The incongruity of 
this was seen by a later age, and the secretarium, or 
sacristy, came to be regarded as its proper place of abode. 
But the sacristy, near to the House of God as it is, is yet 
not a part of it—it is not consecrated; the secretarium, 
therefore, seemed to a yet later age to be a place not holy 
enough for that which is holiness itself. It took up its 
residence in the Church. But how different were its 
surroundings from those with which it is at the present 
moment accompanied! Its home was in some stone 
column built for the express purpose, examples of which 
can still be seen in some German churches, or in some 
little niche hollowed in the wall, some of which can be 
noticed in a few old buildings in England. It came very 
near to that which now all will acknowledge to be its 
proper place, the altar, when, towards the end of the 
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middle ages, it was suspended from the roof reserved in a 
silver dove. In these days it is universally admitted that 
without an altar it is impossible to keep the Blessed 
Sacrament with anything like the reverence which is its due. 
In the smallest oratory or private chapel as well as in the 
largest cathedral, howsoever great may be the other 
differences which will strike the eye, one feature at least is 
the same—where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved we 
may be quite certain that an altar will be so closely placed 
in juxtaposition with the tabernacle that the two things are 
practically one and the same, although ecclesiastically 
the one is not the other, nor is the other supported by the 
one. Why should this be our idea of what is fit and 
proper for the real and abiding Presence of our Lord? 
Were a priest at the present time to reserve it, even in his 
own house, he would have to give some very grave reason 
for the action. No one would hear of its being kept in 
the room of a layman were the reason never so urgent 
without experiencing a sentiment of vivid and very real 
regret. No pillar or column in the most beautiful church 
would seem to-day a proper home for that which is our 
Lord Himself; and were any ecclesiastic, with a love for 
the middle ages, to carry out his enthusiastic admiration 
of those days into a practical imitation of their actions in 
this regard, he would promptly be suspended. The altar 
is the proper place to the exclusion of all others for the 
dwelling place of the Most High, and for the permanent 
residence of His glory. For what reason? Not, surely, 
because of the sacrificial aspect presented to us in the Blessed 
Sacrament, for from the time when it was first reserved it 
lost its meaning of sacrifice, that action having passed 
away, perhaps, some days before. It is there as the 
object of devotion and supreme worship, an aspect which 
the presence of an altar can no more improve than can the 
absence of it detract from. One only reason could have 
been guiding the Catholic mind, and that quite unknown 
to itself—the Christian Real Presence is the restoration of 
that which God, in His goodness, deigned to give to His 
chosen people; and as the proper place for that of old 
was over or near to the Altar of Atonement, so now its 
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residence must most fittingly be where the great Victim of 
our redemption is offered up. Imperceptively have we 
been led by the Holy Spirit in this progress during these 
nineteen centuries, and imperceptively shall we be led on 
until we have left this precious gift in that very spot in the 
Christian temple which most nearly answers to the place in 
the Jewish one which it held so long, and whére with 
such reverence it was kept. Its home is in the Holy of 
Holies, and in no other part. For no other reason, as it 
seems to me, has so much care, decoration and adornment 
been centred in and around the High Altar except to remind 
us that it stands as a bride adorned to receive her spouse 
—and that that spouse is the Sheckinah. The time has 
not, as yet, arrived when the Lamb of God will permanently 
take up His abode thereon ; but we cannot think that that 
propensity which we have had ever since our religion came 
out from its retirement in the catacombs, which has stayed 
with it through all the many changes which have been 
wrought in the form of religious worship, which is stronger 
to-day than it ever was—the propensity of making the 
principal altar in the Holy of Holies the most beautiful 
portion of God’s house—will fail eventually to make us see 
that the proper dwelling place of our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament is the Sanctuary, where God will again reside zz 
loco sancto suo. The splendour of the High Altar is an 
admonition surely that it expects an abiding guest; and 
the fact that it has expected in vain for nearly two thousand 
years can prove nothing more than that we are slow of 
apprehension, or that God enlightens us for his own wise 
ends but very gradually ; or, on the other hand, that the 
Divine faith of our Lord is but in its infancy, two 
thousand years being but a speck of time in that long 
and wonderful career which it has to run. 


JOHN FREELAND. 








Roman Decrees. 


Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 
Indulgenced Devotions to the Sacred Heart during the Month of June. 


Decretum Urbis et Orbis, 30 Maii 1902. 

Quo cultus ergo Sacratissimum Cor Jesu per Catholicam 
Ecclesiam tam late diffusus adhuc majora incrementa susciperat 
f.r. Pius IX. per decretum S. Congr. Indulgentiarum d. d. 8 
Maii 1873, nec non SS.mus D.nus Nr. Leo PP XIII. per literas 
E.mi S. Rituum Congregationis Praefecti sub die 21 Julii 1899 
ad Universos Episcopos transmissas, eum morem in pluribus 
Ecclesiis jam obtinentem, ut per integrum mensem Junium 
varia pietatis obsequia divino Cordi praestarentur quam maxime 
commendarunt, eique Indulgentias adnexuerunt. 

Quoniam vero de eisdem Indulgentiis ab utroque Pontifice 
concessis, pro memoratis piis exercitiis mense Junio peragendis 
aliquod dubium oborium tuerit, ad illud removendum, immo ut 
Fideles amplioribus etiam collatis gratiis spiritualibus ad cultum 
ejusdem SS. Cordis validius excitentur, Sacra Congregatio 
Indulgentiis sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita, utendo facultatibus 
a SS.mo D.no N.ro specialiter tributis ea decernit quae sequuntur. 
Omnes Christifideles, qui sive publice, sive privatim peculiaribus 
precibus devotique animi obsequiis in honorem SS. Cordi Jesu 
mense Junio corde saltem contrito vacaverint, Indulgentiam 
septem annorum totidemque quadragenarum semel singulis 
dicti mensis diebus lucrentur. 

Qui vero Christifideles privatim tantum singulis dicti mensis 
diebus praefata obsequia praestiterint simulque uno die vel intra 
memoratum mensem vel ex octo prioribus mensis Julii vere 
poenitentes, confessi ac S. Synaxi refecti, aliquam Ecclesiam vel 
publicum Oratorium visitaverint, ibique ad mentem Summi 
Pontificis pias preces effunderint Plenariam Indulgentiam conse- 
quentur. : 
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Quam quidem plenariam Indulgentiam etiam ii Fideles 
lucrentur, qui saltem decem in mense vicibus ejusmodi exercitiis 
publice peractis interfuerint itemque supra memorata pia opera 
adimpleverint. Quas omnes Indulgentias eadem S. Congregatio 
etiam animabus igne purgatorio detentis fore applicabiles 
declarat. 

Praesenti in perpetuum valituro absque ulla Brevis expedi- 
tione. Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Sec.ria ejusdem Cong.nis die 30 Maii 1902. 

S. Carp. Cretoni, Praefectus. 
F. Socaro, Archiep. Amiden., Secret. 


The Gaining of Indulgences by the Deaf and Dumb. 
E. Sacra CONGREGATIONE INDULGENTIARUM. 


Quamvis haec S.C. Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita, 
ut suppleretur impotentiae, qua surdo-muti detinentur recitandi 
preces ad lucrandas indulgentias injunctas, jam providerit per 
generale Decretum diei 16 Februarii 1852, in quo edixit: ‘‘Quod 
st agatur de privatis orationibus, proprit mutorum et surdorum 
confessarit valeant easdem orationes commutare in alia pia opera 
aliguo modo mantfestata, prout in D.no expedire judicaverint”’: 
nihilominus Episcopus Chamberiensis animo revolvens surdo- 
mutos nunc perfectiori methodo esse instructos, ut ipsi facilius 
et uberiori spirituali fructu Indulgentias assequi valeant, sequens 
dubium huic S. Congregationi dirimendum exhibuit : ‘‘ Utrum 
expedit, ut surdo-mutis, quin in singulis casibus ad proprium 
confessarium recurrant, per generale decretum gratia concedatur 
acquirendi Indulgentias, injunctas preces signis, vel mente 
fundendo, vel tantum easdem legendo sine ulla pronuntiatione ? ” 

E.mi Patres in generalibus Comitiis ad Vaticanum habitis die 
15 Julii hujus decurrentis anni responderunt : 

Affirmative ; et supplicandum SS.mo pro gratia, firmo manente 
decreto generali die 16 Februarii 1852. 

In audientia vero habita ab infrascripto Card. Praefecto die 
18 Julii anni praedicti SS.mus sententiam E.morum Patrum 
approbavit et petitam gratiam clementer elargitus est. 

Datum Romae ex Secr. ejusdem S.C. die 18 Julii 1902. 

S. CarD. CRETONI, Praef. 
Pro R. P. D. Franc. SoGaro, 

LES Archiep. Amiden., Secr. 

Jos. M. Canonicus CosELLI, 
Substitutus, 
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The Indulgence of the Privileged Altar. 


Cum aliquod dubium circa naturam altaris privilegiati exis- 
tentis in Oratorio Sororum a Sacris Stigmatibus Cortonae 
degentium obortum fuerit, eo quod esset ligneum et nullo modo 
parieti firmatum huic S. Congregationi Indulgentiis Sacrisque 
Reliquiis praepositae sequentia dubia solvenda sunt exhibita. 

I. An lapis simpliciter consecratus, quem altare portatile seu 
viaticum vocant, privilegio gaudere possit ? 

II. Est ne necessarium ut altare sit fixum s¢ricto sensu 
liturgico (scilicet ex toto lapideum et cujus mensa unico tantum 
constet lapide immediate stipitibus conjuncto et consecratum) 
ad hoc ut privilegio decorari valeat ? 

III. An sufficiat ut sit etiam ligneum muro minime firmatum, 
cum lapide in medio mensae consecrato et alicui Sancto specialiter 
dicatum ? 

E.mi ac R.mi PP. in Vaticano Palatio coadunati propositis 
dubiis responderunt die 15 Julii 1902: 

Ad |. Negative. 
Ad Il. Negative. 
Ad Ill. Affirmative. 

De quibus facta relatione SS.mo D.no Nostro Leoni PP. 
XIII. in audientia habita ab infrascripto Card. Praefecto die 
18 Julii ejusdem anni, Sanctitas Sua E.morum Patrum resolu- 
tiones ratas habuit et confirmavit. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria ejusdem S. Congregationis die 
18 Julii 1902. 

S. CarD. CRETON!, Praef. 
LES Pro R. P. D. Franc., Archiep. Amid., Secr. 
Jos. M. Can. CosE Lui, Subdstitutus. 


The Holy Father, at the request of the Bishop of Clifton, 
grants an Indulgence of one hundred days for the devout 
recitation of the following prayer to the Sacred Heart. It will 
be noticed that this Indulgence can only be gained in England. 


‘*O dulcissime Jesu, plene misericordia et pietate, nemo 
unquam de quacumque necessitate recurrens ad amantissimum 
Cor Tuum, ab eo fuit depulsus aut dimissus inanis. Spe certa 
firmatus, ad Te confugio, multis peccatis atque miseriis onustus, 
meque cum illis Cordi Tuo committo. Noli me, licet indignum 
rejicere, sed propitius mihi esto. Adsis mihi, obsecro, in 
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omnibus necessitatibus meis, nunc et in hora mortis meae, O 
amantissime, O piissime, O clementissime Jesu ! ” 

Ex audientia SS™: habita die 12 Decembris 1902, SS™*: D. N. 
Leo div. prov. PP. XIII., referente me infrascripto S. Congrega- 
tionis de Prop. Fide Secretario, ad preces R. P. D. Episcopi 
Cliftoniensis, Christifidelibus, praefatam Orationem devote 
recitantibus partialem Indulgentiam centum dierum, semel in 
die lucrandam, applicabilem quoque per modum suffragii 
animabus in Purgatorio detentis, benigne concedit, intra fines 
Angliae tantum. 

Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Aedibus S. Congregationis de Propaganda 
Fide, die et anno uti supra. 


Leas Atoysius VecciA, Secretarius. 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


Certain Doubts as to Funeral Offices and as to the Translation of the 
Feast of the Annunciation. 


Augustana. 11 April 1902. 

R. D. Pacificus Garin Parochus loci Sancti Eugenii dioceseos 
Augustanae, de consensu R.mi sui Episcopi, Sacrorum Rituum 
Congregationi sequentia dubia pro opportuna declaratione, 
humillime proposuit ; videlicet: | 

I. In exequiis, antequam cadaver efferatur debetne cani vel 
tantum recitari Psalmus De profundis ? 

Il. In officiis mortuorum extra diem obitus, seu depositionis 
defuncti, sumi ne debet semper nocturnum, quod feriae occurenti 
respondet, sint onera adimplenda fixa vel adventitia ? 

III. Potestne cani vel saltem recitari submissa voce Respon- 
sorium Libera in die dominica, quando haec concurrit cum festo 
duplice 1*° vel 2°° classis ? 

IV. Quando festum Annuntiationis incidit in hebdomadam 
majorem, potestne transferri etiam quoad solemnitatem, ad 
alium diem ? , 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, ad _ relationem  subscripti 
Secretarii, exquisito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, omnibusque 
rite expensis, rescribendum censuit : 

Ad I. Negative ad primam partem. 

Affirmative ad secundam. 








: 
| 
| 
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Il. Affirmative juxta decreta N. 3691, de Guatemala, 
22 Julii 1888, ad III: et N. 3764, Linctem 6 
Februarii 1892 and V. 


Ad III. Detur decretum Romana—Resolutionis Dubiorum. 
12 Julii 1892, ad VIII.* 


Ad IV. Affirmative. 
Atque ita rescripsit. Die 11 Aprilis 1goz. 
D. Carp. Ferrata, Praef. 
D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 


Dividantur vesperae, quando Festum S. Familiae concurrit cum festo 
SS. Coronae Spineae. 


R.mus D.nus Onesimus Machey, canonicus ecclesiae Cathe- 
dralis Atrebaten. et extensor Kalendarii diocesani, de licentia 
R.mi sui Ordinarii a Sacrorum Rituum Congregatione sequentis 
dubii humillime resolutionem expostulavit, nimirum : Quomodo 
anno proximo 1902 ordinandae sint Vesperae festi Sanctae 
Familiae Nazarenae quod, ex Apostolica concessione, transfertur 
ad feriam V. post Cineres, et ita concurrit, cum primis Vesperis 
SS.mae Coronae Spineae cujus officium apponitur insequenti 
die? 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, referente subscripto Secretario, 
exquisito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, omnibusque rite per- 
pensis, rescribendum censuit: Dzvidantur Vesperae juxta 
Rubricas. 


Atque ita rescripsit. Die 4 Martii 1gor. 
D. Carp. FERRATA, Fraef. 
D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 


The two following decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites condemn the use of gas and electric light for the service 
of the altar :— 





* The following is the decree referred to :— 

‘““VIII. Num absolutio pro defunctis fieri, vel responsorium super 
sepulturam cantari quotidie possit, maxime si id ex consuetudine antiquiori 
servatum hucusque fuerit, ut adimpleatur testatoris voluntas ? 

‘Resp. ad VIII. Affirmative ; exceptis tamen duplicibus primae classis, 
in quibus absolutio et responsorium neque habere locum poterunt private 
post absolutas vespere horas canonicas. Quod si in diebus permissis de 
mane fiant, nunquam post missam de die, nisi omnino independenter ab 
eadem.” 
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Novarcen.—8 Mar. 1879. Usus invaluit in diocesi Novarcensi 
ut super Altaribus una cum candelis ex cera confectis lumina ex 
gaz accendatur ad majorem splendorem obtinendum. Dubitans 
porro hodiernus Episcopus Novarcen, utrum id liceat, a Sacra 
Rituum Congregatione exquisivit: ‘‘An super Altari praeter 
candelas ex cera tolerari possit ut habeatur etiam illuminatis 
ex gaz, vel an usus praedictus prohiberi debeat ?” 

Sacra vero eadem Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti 
Secretarii ejusmodi dubio rescribere censuit : 


Negative ad primam partem ; 
Affirmative ad secundam. 

Atque ita declaravit et rescripsit. Die 8 Martii 1879. Ita 
reperitur in Actis et Regestis Secretariae Sacrorum Rituum 
Congregationis. In fidem, etc. 

Ex eadem Secretaria, die 16 Maii 1902. 

D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen, Secret. 
PuHILipPpus Di Fava, Sudbstitutus. 


Natcheten.—16 Maii 1902.—R.mus D.nus Thomas Heslin 
Episcopus Natcheten, a Sacra Rituum Congregatione sequentis 
dubii declarationem humiliter expetivit, nimirum : 

Quum Sacra Rituum Congregatio, in una Novarcen 8 Maii 
1879 prohibuerit illuminationem ex gas una cum candelis ex 
cera super altare, ob paritatem rationis et sub iisdem circum- 
stantiis censerine potest vetita etiam illuminatio electrica ? 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, referente subscripto Secretario, 
atque audito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, rescribere rata est : 

Affirmative ad tramites decretorum 8 Martii 1879 et 4 Junii 
1895. 

Atque ita declaravit et rescripsit, die 16 Maii 1902. 

D. Carp. FERRATA, S.R.C., Praef. 
D. Panici. Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 








Science Motices. 


——-- 


The Greatest Flying Creature.—In the ///ustrated Scientific 
News of January last there appeared a comment by Major B. 
Baden-Powell on Professor Langley’s pamphlet and Mr. F. G. 
Lucas’ paper on Pterodactyl Ornithostoma, the ancient and 
gigantic creature that possessed the power of flight. It has 
been often used as an argument against the possibilities ot 
artificial flight by large flying-machines that the facility with 
which birds and other winged creatures fly is in the inverse 
order of their size. But an appeal to geology refutes such an 
assertion. Fossil remains have been found of various large 
animals which without doubt possessed the power of flight. In 
instancing the pterodactyls, Professor Langley gives an illustra- 
tion of the skeleton of the Ornithostoma, the largest specimens 
of this flying reptile, side by side with that of acondor. The 
skeleton of a bird’s wing would give no idea of the wing-surface, 
since the long primary feathers extend some distance from the 
bone. It seems, however, probable that the Pterodactyl was 
featherless, having its wing formed of a membrane stretched on 
the bones of the fore-limb very like the wing of a bat. 

From the fossil skeleton it may be estimated that it had a 
spread of wing of about 2oft. Two specimens of pterodactyls, 
however, have been found in England which are supposed to 
have had a spread of wing of 25 ft. Wings of condors do not 
appear to often exceed a width of roft. 6 in. 

As Mr. Lucas points out, the study of the fossil remains ot 
the ancient flying creature reveals many interesting facts as to 
its characteristics. ‘*‘ While the body was small in comparison 
with the extent of wing, the head, which was principally beak, 
was very nearly 4 ft. long, extending backward to form a large 
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but thin crest. This has a direct relation to the enormous 
length of the beak, since it furnished a point of attachment for 
muscles whose pull counterbalanced the leverage of the front 
part of the head. The beak was dagger-like, being very narrow- 
pointed and quite toothless. Whether this beak was covered 
with a thin, hard skin, like the epidermis on the head of a 
crocodile, or with horn, like the bill of a bird, is not positively 
determined ; but the weight of evidence is in favour of the 
former, since none of the pterodactyls yet found show any 
traces of a horny bill. In the peculiar shape of the lower back 
portion of the beak, there is a suggestion of the former presence 
of a small pouch, like that found in cormorants ; and this would 
be in accord with the supposed fish-eating habits of Ornithos- 
toma. Like other animals with long narrow wings, Ornithostoma 
doubtless sailed somewhat after the manner of the albatross. 
This is inferred not only from the size and shape of the wing, 
but from the comparatively small size of the breast-bone, to 
which were attached the muscles used in flight. Birds which 
fly by strokes of their pinions have their breast-bone deeply 
keeled to furnish room for the attachment of the wing muscles, 
and the size of this keel is in direct relation to the rapidity of 
the wing strokes, reaching its maximum in humming-birds, in 
which the wings are vibrated so rapidly as to be invisible. 
Birds which sail have the breast muscles much reduced, and the 
extreme of reduction is found in the frigate-bird, which, with a 
spread of wing of 6ft. 4in., has a muscular area of only 3°50 
square inches.” 

An interesting point in the anatomy of ornithostoma is the 
structure of the fore-limb. This adds support to the belief that 
it sailed, in addition to the fact of the leagth of the pinion. 
Mr. Huffaker pointed out that in spite of the deficiency ot 
muscle shown by soaring birds, the support of the wing was 
very strongly built. For instance, the frigate-bird, with its 
small breast-bone, has the bones of the shoulder-joint firmly 
united with one another and with the breast-bone. In the case 
of the albatross, strength is gained by shortening and widening 
the bone to which the wing is directly fastened, and giving it a 
broad base for attachment to the breast-bone. In the greatest 
flying creature strength was obtained by bracing the shoulder- 
blade against the backbone, so that the body was slung from 
the wings. In addition, three sections of the backbone were 
united in one piece in order to give a firm point of attachment, 
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the whole arrangement being suggestive of the foreleg of a 
turtle. 

Though its wing was of great extent, the Ornithostoma was 
not a heavy animal, for its body was small and the bones 
reached the extreme of lightness, being far lighter than in any 
bird. Professor Williston emphasizes this fact when he 
describes the bones as being almost papery in their character— 
one of the finger-bones, 26in. long and 2in. wide, being no 
thicker than a cylinder of blotting-paper. The same authority, 
basing his estimate on this extreme lightness of structure and 
the small size of the body, places the weight of one of these 
pterodactyls at only 25lbs.; and with this weight and its great 
spread of wings the creature must have flown as lightly as a 
butterfly. 

As Ornithostoma was capable of long-sustained flight, and as 
its bones were found under conditions showing that it went far 
out to sea, it seems likely that it fed largely, and perhaps 
entirely on fish. That fish were a part of its diet is certain, as 
fish bones and scales are found with the remains of pterodactyls ; 
and, as Mr. Lucas says, ‘‘ it is easy to imagine this great reptile 
gliding over the sea, with outspread wings, snatching up fish 
right and left with its long beak as easily as a museum assistant 
picks them out of a jar of alcohol with a pair of forceps.” 

Mr. Lucas adds: ‘‘ With its small body and enormous wings, 
Ornithostoma may be looked upon as the king of flying 
creatures, and as more highly specialized than any flying 
animal before or since his time.” 


The late Mr. Glaisher.—Yet another of the cluster of the 
giants of science which illumined the nineteenth century has 
passed away. On February 7th last, at the age of ninety-four, 
Mr. James Glaisher, meteorologist and scientific aeronaut, 
breathed his last. As Fellow of the Royal Society his loss will 
be deeply mourned by that body; but there are two other 
scientific societies which most especially owe his memory rever- 
ence and gratitude—these are the Royal Meteorological Society 
and the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain. Of the former 
it may be said he was the father, since he practically founded it 
and developed its sphere of usefulness, being its first secretary. 
From the foundation of the Aeronautical Society of Great 
Britain in 1860 until the day of his death he was a member of 
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its council, having, during the greater portion of the Society’s 
career, devoted much of his energy to its development. He 
frequently presided at its general meetings ; and in the minute- 
book of the proceedings of the Society, which it is the privilege 
of the writer of this notice to hold, there are no less than forty- 
one signatures by Mr. Glaisher to the minutes of the council 
meetings. 

At the age of thirty Mr. Glaisher was appointed assistant on 
the principal triangulation of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, 
and in that capacity had charge of the meteorological observa- 
tions on the Bencor Mountains in Galway, and subsequently on 
the summit of the Keeper Mountain near Limerick. In this 
latter position he was often living either amongst or above the 
clouds ; and possibly it may have been his early sojourn in 
cloudland that produced the bent of his mind which in later 
years led him to carry out his meteorological investigations 
from the car of a balloon. 

From 1833 to 1836 he was an assistant at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. In the latter year he was appointed an assistant in the 
astronomical department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. There his worth was soon recognised, and on the 
establishment in 1840 of the magnetic and meteorological 
department of that observatory, he was promoted to the post 
of superintendent of that department—a post which he held for 
thirty-four years. 

No doubt what brought Mr. Glaisher into prominent relief in 
the public mind were his famous scientific balloon ascents, which 
he conducted for the British Association from 1862 to 1866. 
During that time he made no less than twenty-nine balloon 
ascents for strictly scientific purposes, and the results of these 
ascents were published in the reports of the British Association. 

On September 5th, 1862, Mr. Glaisher, in company with Mr. 
Coxwell, made the historic ascent of seven miles, attaining the 
highest distance in the earth’s atmosphere ever reached. In 
this ascent he ran the narrowest possible risk of losing his life 
in the cause of aerial exploration; and the thrilling tale of 
Glaisher’s insensibility and Coxwell’s almost complete paralysis, 
and the action of the latter in arresting the upward course of 
the balloon by opening the valve with his teeth, is too well 
known to need further description. 

His contributions to meteorology and astronomy were numer- 
ous. Notable amongst these may be mentioned his hygrono- 
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metrical tables published in 1847, which have reached their 
eighth edition and are still the standard work on the subject for 
the British Islands. Another work of value was Zravels in the 
Air, edited by Mr. Glaisher, and containing not only the result 
of his own researches in the atmosphere of our planet, but also 
the work of M. Camille Flammian, M. W. De Fonvielle, and 
M. Gaston Tirsandier. Also may be mentioned his diurnal 
range tables (1867) and ‘‘ Mean Temperature of Every Day for 
Greenwich ” (1814-1873). 


The Discovery of Fluorescence.—Lord Kelvin considers 
that the most important of the many optical papers contributed 
by the late Sir George Stokes, was the one communicated to 
the Royal Society under the title of ‘‘ The Change of the 
Refrangibility of Light.’”’ In this paper the discovery of 
fluorescence is described; and it is stated that a fluorescent 
body emits light in all directions from the course of a beam of 
homogeneous light through it. In Stokes’ experiments the 
periods of analysed constituents of the fluorescent light were 
found to be longer than the period of the exciting incident 
light ; but Lord Kelvin states that fluorescent light of shorter 
period than the exciting light has been observed since the work 
of Stokes. 

Stokes found that the duration of the fluorescence was very 
brief after the cessation of the incident light. It was M. 
Edmond Becquerel who showed that the short persistence ot 
the fluorescent light could be measured in thousandths of a 
second. 

The prismatic analysis of the fluorescent light for any given 
period of incident light was investigated by Stokes for a large 
number of substances in his first great paper on the subject, 
and these researches were supplemented by still further in- 
vestigations in later years. Some of these latter results were 
mentioned in his paper on ‘‘ The Long Spectrum of the Electric 
Light.” Writing on the work of Sir George Stokes in Nature, 
February 12th, Lord Kelvin says: ‘* Stokes’ fundamental dis- 
covery of fluorescence is manifestly of the deepest significance 
in respect to the dynamics of waves, and of intermolecular 
vibrations of ether excited by waves, and causing fresh trains 
of waves to travel through the fluorescent substance.” 
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The Indians of Mexico.—Dr. Carl Lumholtz, well known for 
his studies of aboriginal life both in America and Australasia, 
gives the world the results of twelve years’ researches among 
the Indians of Mexico, in two large illustrated volumes. 
(Unknown Mexico. By Carl Lumbholtz, M.A. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 1903.) The third and longest of his four 
expeditions lasted from 1894 to 1897, and during this period he 
passed altogether a year and a half among the Tarahumares, 
and nearly a year among the Huichols, discharging his atten- 
dants and sharing the life of the natives. The Sierra Madre, 
the principal scene of his explorations, forms a prolongation of 
the Rocky Mountains; and as a mountain region with an 
altitude of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, has a very healthy climate. 
Like the more northern chain, it is cleft by deep rifts or barran- 
cas, often many thousand feet in depth and with precipitous 
sides. These gorges add much to the difficulty of travelling, 
and tend to keep the region in a state of isolation, in which the 
primitive condition of the inhabitants survives. 


Modern Cave-Dwellers.—The Tarahumares of the Sierra 
Madre still live in caves to such an extent that they are termed 
by the author the American cave-dwellers of to-day. Through- 
out their country, however, a large number of deserted caves 
shows that this usage obtained still more extensively in past times. 
The cave was not the substitute for a house, but its external pro- 
tection, since dwellings were built in its interior. In one, about 
eighty feet wide at the mouth and a hundred feet in depth, were 
the remains of a little village or cluster of houses. Some had 
a second story, retreating terrace fashion in the characteristic 


26 
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style of pueblo architecture. It is remarkable that though some 
light reached the exterior of all the houses, the rooms must have 
been perfectly dark inside. The walls were built of a powdery 
substance, such as formed the walls of the cave, mixed with 
water and moulded into bricks. In many of the ancient cave 
dwellings the dead were interred beneath the floor. The 
largest of the actually inhabited caves seen by the author was 
one hundred feet in width and from twenty to forty in depth. 
In one ravine six inhabited caves from fifty to a hundred yards 
apart were reported to exist, but those actually visited were 
further apart, as each family prefers to live separately. They 
are not in inaccessible positions like those inhabited by the ancient 
cliff-dwellers, though some were approached by a rude staircase or 
ladder. The inhabitants are semi-migratory, and do not occupy 
the same cave or house continuously, although they generally 
return to it after an absence of a year or two. Every dwelling 
has a level space in front of it for the performance of the sacred 
dances which form an essential feature of their religion. 


Religious Rites of the Indians.—All sorts of witchcraft, 


though of a comparatively harmless kind, are practised by the 
shamans or sorcerers, who pretend to cure diseases by magical 
incantations. The sacred dances which form their rites of 
worship are said to have been learned from animals, and are 
performed under the most various pretexts. The dancing itself, 
which may go on for a day and a night, is solemn and decorous ; 
but as the performances are always -associated with the 
consumption of vast quantities of native beer, called tesvino, 
they end in scenes of the wildest excess, quite out of keeping 
with the usually sober and self-restrained demeanour of the 
Tarahumares. A curious feature of the Indian worship is the 
cult of a sort of cactus called by them Hikuli. The plants live 
for months after having been rooted up, and when eaten produce a 
sort of ecstasy which is perhaps the secret of their association 
with supernatural virtues. As hikuli does not grow in the country, 
men are sent a month’s journey in search of it, and it is brought 
home with much ceremony, its arrival being celebrated with 
festivity and offerings of food and even money to it. Ii is 
treated with the utmost reverence, is only touched for the neces- 
sities of ceremonial, and is always saluted by those who come 
into its presence. The intoxication produced by it is a species 
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of exhilaration which allays hunger and acts as a stimulus to 
exertion, but leaves a subsequent feeling of depression and 
headache. It produces colour-visions and a feeling of chill, 
unless active bodily exercise is taken at the same time. It is 
credited by the Indians with curative properties, as well as with 
magical gifts in warding off danger and conferring good fortune. 
Among the amusements of the Tarahumares are foot-races, on 
which they bet freely. The speed and endurance of the runners 
are wonderful, and they will cover forty miles in from six to 
eight hours. The author saw four miles run in half an hour 
and twenty-one miles in two hours. 


Italian Somaliland.—The rights of Italy over the great 
tract marked on the map of north-east Africa as under Italian 
suzerainty, date from 1889. She then acquired the three sections 
into which her protectorate is divided, by treaties with two native 
sovereigns, the Sultan of Obbia and the Sultan of the Mijurtin, 
a tribe of Somali, and by the subsequent proclamation of a 
protectorate over the Benadir Coast. Two years later the area 
represented by these denominations was recognised by Great 
Britain as an Italian sphere of influence in the protocol of March 
24, 1891, defining the limits of the respective spheres of the two 
Powers. It comprises the entire coast line between British East 
Africa and British Somaliland, while its inland frontiers are still 
vague and undefined. The hinterland is probably barren, save 
in the valleys and other favoured spots which supply grazing for 
flocks and herds. Obbia, the residence of Sultan Yusuf Ali, 
though little more than a village, has a certain amount of 
importance as the terminus of a caravan route from the interior, 
with a tolerable anchorage and landing-place for native craft. 
The Mijertain Sultanate has a better commercial position, as it 
includes the strip of coast facing the Gulf of Aden, and has a 
considerable trade with the ports both of Southern Arabia and of 
India. Illig, to the south of Cape Guardafui, exports annually 
from 15,000 to 20,000 head of cattle, sheep and goats, as well as 
a large amount of ghi or preserved butter, with such fancy articles 
as dried sharks and sharks’ fins, of which some are taken by 
Bombay. The Benadir Coast is in a more advanced stage of 
industrial development, since it is under direct Italian authority, 
delegated, since 1896, to a chartered company. Its character is 
signified by its name, for Benadir is the plural of bander, a port, 
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and it contains a number of anchorages more or less secure, and 
forming centres for a not inconsiderable population. Through 
some of these, the trade of the comparatively populous and 
cultivated valley of the Lower Shebeyli finds its way seaward, 
and it is here that the largest amount of Italian capital has been 
expended. But the value of the coast consists only of the 
facilities for transit it affords, since it is itself barren and 
unproductive, with low hills covered with sand or scrub. 


Completion of the Uganda Railway.—Although the rail- 
way to Uganda had been available for travelling under 
exceptional conditions for many months back, enabling Bishop 
Hanlon and his missionaries to reach their destination by it, the 
line is only now declared to be actually completed. The steel 
viaducts, which include 27 bridges manufactured in the United 
States, have been finished, and the substitution of steel for wood 
in the case of some unimportant temporary bridges is all that 
remains to be effected. The influence of the railway already 
makes itself felt in a considerable development of trade, in which 
Italian, German, and Indian firms take their part by opening 
branches in Uganda or other parts of British East Africa. The 
Germans, as usual, are well ahead in commercial competition, 
and have already a trading schooner on the lake, where Indians 
and Italians will follow with similar vessels. Thus the flags of 
Europe already begin to be represented on the great Central 
African basin. Steam navigation continues, for the present limited 
to the two Government vessels, the W2nzfred, launched on Feb. 
12th, and her sister ship the Sydz/, intended to follow at a short 
interval. Both are vessels of 600 tons displacement, 175ft. long, 
and drawing 6ft. of water. They will carry mails, cargo, and 
passengers, having accommodation for 12 first-class and 100 deck 
passengers. The Winifred made the double trip from the rail- 
way terminus at Port Florence to the administrative headquarters 
at Entebbe in three days. The voyage had hitherto been made 
in small steam launches, only one of which was sufficiently sea- 
worthy to venture into the open water. Thereis a through train 
service twice a week from Mombasa to Port Florence and vice 
versa, which will be in correspondence with the steamer service 
when the Sydz/ is plying. The traffic returns are already 
£1,800 per week for the entire line, while it is estimated that it 
saves the administration £35,000 per annum in transit expenses. 
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Among articles of export which seem to be a specialty of the 
Protectorate are potatoes, of which from 40 to 50 tons a month 
are shipped to Soutu Africa, instead of those hitherto imported 
from Portugal and Central America. The survey of the German 
side of the Victoria Nyanza is being carried on, by arrangement 
with the German Government, by Commander Whitehouse, who 
did the work so effectually for the British half of the lake. 


New Inter-oceanic Route through Canada.—The wheat 
production of Canada is already beginning to distance its railway 
transport capabilities, and a new Pacific line is projected to 
provide an outlet for the further north of the Dominion. The 
existing routes are liable to become choked by the crop, although 
raised only On 900,000 acres out of 205,000,000 of arable land in 
the North-West Territories. Lake navigation in the year 1901 
closed on December 5th, when the railway companies, according 
to the report of the Department of Agriculture for the year, found 
themselves called upon to handle fifty-six million bushels of 
wheat. To move this quantity of grain, 84,000 twenty-ton cars 
would have been required, and transport on this scale was not 
forthcoming. The result was a complete blockade, and 
consequent loss to farmers in having to sell to speculators 
considerably below market prices. In order to meet this situation 
a fresh line, the Canadian Northern, is already in course of 
construction from Port Arthur on Lake Superior to Prince Albert 
in Saskatchewan, with a possible future prolongation to the 
Pacific at Bute Inlet to the north of Vancouver on Queen Charlotte 
Sound. But this route, like that of the Canadian Pacific, keeps 
to the south of the Manitoban lakes, which block the centre of 
the continent for 260 miles of latitude. The Trans-Canada 
Railway, now chartered by the Dominion Government, will pass 
to the north of this obstacle, and thus open up a perfectly new 
zone of territory. Traversing the continent by an almost 
straight line from the St. Lawrence, touched both at Quebec 
and at Chicoutimi on the Saguenay River, it will pass a hundred 
miles to the south of James Bay, and crossing the Rocky 
Mountains by a low gap, at either the Pine River or the Peace 
River Pass, will reach the Pacific at Port Simpson, 450 miles 
nearer to Yokohama than Vancouver. Between the St. Lawrence 
and Winnipeg its course will lie through a zone of spruce forest 
as yet untouched by the lumberer, and containing an unlimited 
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supply of timber for the pulping mills. Farther west it 
intersects the great wheat zone of Saskatchewan and Athabasca, 
the yield of which per acre is double that of the prairie belt of the 
United States. The wheat crop of the States, moreover, is 
raised on 100,000 square miles of land, whereas Canada has 
400,000 available for its production. The quality of wheat, owing 
to winter frost and prolonged summer sunshine, improves up to 
its northern limit of production, which here runs as high as the 
sixtieth parallel. 








flotices of Books. 


Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica. Ediderunt et Curaverunt 
FERDINANDUS CABROL, HENRICUS LECLERCQ, Presbyteri et 
Monachi Benedictini ex Monasterio Sti. Michaelis de 
Farnborough. Volumen Primum.  Relliquiae Liturgicae 
Vetustissimae. Sectio Prima. Parisiis: Prostat apud 
Firmin Didot. 4to, pp. ccxv.-276, 204*. 


N important service has been rendered to the Church by 
A Dom F. Cabrol and Dom H. Leclercq in the publication 
of this monumental work on Catholic Liturgy. We 

have here, in fact, the first instalment of an undertaking of the 
first magnitude, and one which promises to sum up the chief 
data and the chief results of liturgical research. Such a 
publication will be felt to be singularly opportune. Within 
recent times, there has been happily a growing tendency to 
appreciate and to emphasise the value of Liturgy as the natural 
complement to theology and to Church history. Moreover, we 
are living in days when men are coming more than ever to 
recognise that theological studies have the need to be informed 
and aided by those which are liturgical and historical, just as 
even in a greater degree the one-sided or unbalanced inferences 
which are so often the outcome of mere historical methods need 
to be controlled by the light and synthesis of sound theology as 
the scientific exponent of that living traditional element in 
religion, without which there can be no true or adequate 
interpretation of facts. The publication which has been under- 
taken by the editors is entitled Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica, 
but the volume just issued, although it includes nearly seven 
hundred folio pages, is but the first section of the most ancient 
liturgical remains, or Vetustissimae liturgicae religuiae. These 
liturgical remains have been collected from various sources 
or categories. In the first part is shown the inter-connec- 
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tion of the ante-Nicene liturgies, and the relation of the 
earlier liturgies to the worship of the Synagogue. The colla- 
tion in tabular arrangement with the indication of sources and 
authorities will be of the utmost value to all who labour in this 
field of research. Another most interesting part consists in the 
titult and a large number of early Christian inscriptions from 
the Catacombs and elsewhere are happily reproduced in fac- 
simile. A most useful /udex Epigraphus enables the reader 
easily to trace any given inscription. This is followed by a 
collation of the ante-Nicene, Latin, and African versions of the 
Book of Psalms. The liturgical fragments collected from the 
New Testament, the early Fathers, and Councils and Constitu- 
tions, and the Relzguiae Epigraphicae gathered from all countries 
form a mine of erudition for which all students will be deeply 
grateful. The authors have taken conscientious account of the 
labours of those who have preceded them, and there is plentiful 
reference to the best work which has been achieved by both 
English and foreign scholars in this department of study, 
whether in their published books or in the periodical literature 
to which they have contributed. In fact, we do not know of 
any work in which, to the same degree, the best results of 
research, both in this country and abroad, have been brought 
within the reach of the student. In the admirable introduction 
by Dom H. Leclercq we have a lucid indication of the general 
outlines of the whole undertaking and of the subject matter of 
the volumes which are to follow. The first volume will extend 
from the time of Christ to the restoration of the Church under 
Constantine. Another part of the work will cover the interval 
between A.D. 313 and the time of Charlemagne in the Latin 
Church, or between Eusebius and Photius in the Eastern. The 
following list of monumenta will best indicate the promise of the 
editors: ‘‘ The liturgical remains from the New Testament, 
from Patristic, Epigraphic, Disciplinary, or Conciliar or Hagio- 
graphical sources ; the Apocryphal writings, works of heretics, 
Jews or Judaisers, pagans, pseudepigraphic writers, and heresi- 
ologists.” Then follow the remains of the liturgical books of 
the East and West :—(1) Fragments, or most ancient versions 
of the sacred books—Latin, Greek, Peschitto, etc., collected 
from the writings of the Alexandrines and other Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers, and arranged in order ; (2) the Latin and 
Greek Psalter of the ante-Nicene Fathers; (3) the Liturgy of 
St. Clement, taken from Book VIII. of the Apostolical Constitu- 
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tions ; (4) extracts from the Liturgy of the Church of Alex- 
andria, and the Liturgy of St. James and St. Mark ; (5) sundry 
ante-Nicene fragments taken from the liturgical works edited 
by Goar, Muratori, Mai, and from other sacred codices of the 
Holy Roman Church; (6) the Diatessaron of Tatian; (7) 
liturgical books formerly used, v.g., the Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians, the treatise of the pseudo-Barnabas, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas; (8) the genuine Acts of the Martyrs as they 
were read in the churches; (9) the book of hymns; (10) the 
book of the exorcist ; (11) the book of preparation for martyr- 
dom ; (12) the Creed book, or manual of the rule of Faith ; 
(13) the old Lzber Ritualis ; (14) the most ancient Kalendars, or 
lists of martyrs; (15) the lists of bishops and diptychs ; (16) 
the book of Homilies, containing several remains of the ante- 
Nicene period ; (17) a collection of ante-Nicene Creed Forms ; 
(18) a list and short description of pictures, cut stones, carved 
gems, and sacred buildings in Rome and elsewhere ; (19) Later- 
culi from the Martyrology of St. Jerome ; (20) the liturgical 
learning of the post-Nicene Fathers, and other fragments of 
less importance. 

The technical monumenta are divided into the two main 
classes, Latin and Eastern. The Latin is divided into the 
following four :—(1) The ancient Mozarabic Liturgy ; (2) the 
ancient Gallican, with the Celtic remains; (3) the ancient 
Liturgy of Milan ; (4) the ancient Roman Liturgy. The Greek 
includes the liturgical remains from the time of Eusebius to 
that of Photius, and a large number of versions, besides a long 
list of Greek liturgical books ; and in like manner the liturgical 
monumenta of the Nestorians, Monophysites, and Jacobites and 
others distinct from the orthodox communion. 

The above outline, although very incomplete, will at least 
serve to indicate the thoroughness and comprehensiveness 
which characterise the plan of the publication. The work is 
one which, both in name and scope, is truly monumental, and 
will be indispensable to all Catholic liturgiologists and to all great 
libraries. In giving it to the public, the French Benedictines 
have merited well of the Catholic Church, and are fulfilling one 
of the best and noblest traditions of their Order. 

M. 
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Reminiscences of the late Thomas Nevins, of Mount- 
shannon, Co. Limerick. By the Rev. Joun McLauGu_tin, 
Author of Js one Religion as good as another? and of the 
Divine Plan of the Church. London: Burns & Oates. 
New York: Benziger Bros. 8vo, pp. 59. 


HIS small work has an excellent purpose, and contains an 
T excellent moral put in an excellent way. It is a good 
thing that our clergy should employ their eloquence in 
bringing home to Catholic young men the various reasons which 
may really convince them that their success depends essentially 
upon their securing the ‘‘ one thing necessary”—the leading of 
the life of good practical Catholics and saving their souls—the 
success without which all things else must be failure. Then it 
is important to disabuse them of the plausible excuses which 
they too easily make for themselves : that the work of the world 
and the grinding routine of business leave little time for religious 
duties ; and that if a man is to make his way successfully in life, 
and win in the keen competitive battle of the present day, he 
must give his all attention to his work, and that too much must 
not be expected of him in the matter of religion. It may be even 
necessary to persuade some of the more shallow or more flippant 
that Catholic faith, with its persistent calls upon the practical 
service and conscientious rectitude of life and its ‘*‘ other- 
wordliness,” is not a serious drawback to a young man who has 
to take his place amongst ‘‘ men of the world,” and measure his 
strength with them in the struggle for existence and prosperity. 
What language can the priest use to carry conviction to the 
hearts of his young Catholic parishioner? We think that by 
far the best plan is Father McLaughlin’s. He deals not in 
abstract truisms or general principles, which so often mean so 
much and affect so little. He speaks the language of concrete 
action and gives an object-lesson in a living fact which is worth 
a thousand arguments. He traces in plain and pregnant 
speech the life-career of a young Irishman who left Ireland 
with a slender capital, and who, by his genius and industry 
and enterprise, made his way in America, built up an enor- 
mous business as a railway contractor, became a _ multi- 
millionaire, and spent his last days in Ireland in works of 
usefulness and charity amongst his country men. The point is 
that amid all the absorbing duties of his stupendous work, and 
amid all the accumulations of his wealth, he led a life of an 
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earnest practical Catholic, with an intense devotion to the Mass 
and to.the Most Blessed Sacrament. This is no mere Sunday- 
School tale, in which the hero is the creation of the writer. It 
is the plain facts of an actual career, lived and spent in the very 
midst of the battle of life—the career of a man of flesh and blood, 
and a noble Catholic soul—Thomas Nevins. We do not wonder, 
therefore, that his Eminence, Cardinal Vaughan, in a letter to 
Father McLaughlin says, ‘‘ The biography which you have 
given to the public is a sermon in the life,” and concludes, 
‘* May many of our young Catholic men take these life-lessons to 


heart and be inspired by Mr. Nevins’ example.” 
M. 


Le Bienheureux Grignion de Montfort. Par Ernest Jac. 
Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 1903. 


La Vie Spirituelle a l’école du Bx L. M. Grignion de 
Montfort. Par Antonin SHoumMEAU. Paris: H. Oudin. 
1902. 

i writer of the biography of the Blessed Grignion de 


Montfort, in Lecoffre’s now well-known series, called 

Les Saints, is Mr. Ernest Jac, a professor in the Catholic 
University of Angers. It is a life which requires rather careful 
handling, for if the career of this great missionary of western 
France is full of edification and inspiration, his relations with 
ecclesiastical authority are sometimes strained and painful, and 
his published writings contain some ideas which are not to every 
one’s taste. But Mr. Jac does not discuss the treatise de la 
vraie devotion, and he merely chronicles the rough usage which 
the holy man received from bishops and others, putting it down, 
in general terms, to Jansenist intrigue. As far as a chronicle 
goes, in excellent literary style, of the missionary work, the 
charitable labour, and the personal austerities of Blessed de 
Montfort, we have here all that can be desired. There is, 
however, little study of the man himself—of his formation, his 
relations with contemporary thought and work in the period of 
Fénelon and De la Salle, or his very marked personal character. 
Like De la Salle in the East, Blessed de Montfort started a 
movement in the West for the education of the children of the 
poor. The congregation of the Filles de la Sagesse—which, 
however, undertook many other works besides elementary 
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teaching—possessed about 80 houses at the Revolution. Since 
that time it has increased in number, and now possesses more 
than 400 establishments in France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
England, Canada, Haiti, &c. Blessed de Montfort also founded 
a congregation of men called the Company of Mary, or of the 
Holy Ghost, the constitutions of which are somewhat similar to 
those of the Vincentian Fathers for the purpose of giving 
missions. The rule was approved by the Holy See in 1853. 
This congregation seems to have refused to apply for authoriza- 
tion, and to be now non-existent in France. The mother-house 
at Saint Laurent-sur-Sévre, and the noviciate at Pontchateau, 
both of which places are intimately connected with the story of 
Blessed de Montfort’s life, are empty and deserted. Meanwhile, 
since 1883, they are well established in Canada, where they have 
some fifty Houses. 

Pére Shoumeau, who dates from Saint Laurent-sur-Sévre and 
is a priest of the Company of Mary, has published a long and 
interesting study of the spiritual ritual of Blessed de Montfort. 
Since the holy missionary is now beatified, and his writings 
can no longer be qualified as wrong or rash, a good deal 
of the controversy which has been raised over his views 
must now be considered to be set at rest. Pére Shoumeau 
defends the devotion propagated by him, called the ‘‘ Slavery of 
Mary,” and the formula ‘‘ By Mary, with Mary, in Mary, and 
for Mary.” These things are better understood now than they 
used to be. It may be doubted whether the word ‘“ slavery” 
in this connection will ever be widely or cordially adopted. But 
Blessed de Montfort’s strong enforcement of the advantages of 
associating Our Lady in all the exercises of the spiritual life 
rests on sound theology and Catholic tradition, and as long as it 
is not forced so as to override liberty of spirit, is full of edifica- 
tion and profit. 

maneaien N. 
The Lukewarm Christian. Two Sermons by MassiLLon, 
arranged and abridged by Percy Fitzgerald. 8vo, 81 pp. 
London: Burns and Oates. 1902. 


HE principal objection to this booklet is its high price. 

| Two shillings is a good deal too much for a tiny book, 

which, in spite of its brilliant binding, is evidently meant, 

as it is eminently fitted, to be generally useful to souls rather 
than a mere ornament for the drawing-room table. 
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It treats of a subject which is rarely discussed in the pulpit, 
and which is yet one of the very deepest and gravest importance. 
The usual thing is to divide Christians into two classes, the 
good and the bad, in defiance of the fact that there exists a 
large third class, those, namely, who wish to make the best ot 
both worlds and gain the joys of heaven on the cheapest possible 
terms. 

No one was more capable of depicting the terrible condition 
of such lukewarm souls than the great Massillon. He says ot 
them, that they live in ‘‘ a state of equilibrium, quite content with 
themselves, and thinking they are doing much, never advancing 
and never retreating.” The disastrous effects of such a state 
are thus summed up by the great oratorian :—‘‘ Coldness and 
indifference in the ways of God, though otherwise accompanied 
by a life free from enormities, is a kind of secret and dangerous 
fever, which gradually undermines the powers of the soul, 
changes all its good dispositions, weakens its faculties, insensibly 
corrupts its inward parts, alters its propensities, spreads an 
universal bitterness through all its duties, disgusts it with 
everything proper, with all holy and necessary nourishment, and 
finishes at last by a total extinction and an inevitable death.” 

M. S. 


The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong. 
By Franz BRENTANO. Translated from the German by 
Cecil Hague. Westminster: Archibald Constable and Co. 


1902. 


N 1889 Franz Brentano delivered this lecture before the 
Vienna Law Society. At the outset he declares that he is 
substantially in agreement with Ihering, who (in his 

Enstehung des Rechtsgefiihis) asserts that ‘* . . . there 
have been times without any trace of ethical knowledge and 
ethical feeling, at any rate, without anything of the kind 
that was commonly accepted.” He, then, undertakes to show 
that ‘*. . . . there exist truths concerning morality which, 
though not innate or given by nature herself, are yet taught by 
nature, rules which in and for themselves, and in virtue of their 
nature, are recognised as right and binding.” 

Proceeding on the line of empirical or, as he designates it, 

‘* descriptive” psychology, he investigates the genesis of the 
conception of ‘‘ good,” which he defines to be that which can 
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be loved with a right love. With the view of determining what 
can be so loved he distinguishes between lower and higher forms 
of feelings. Here the reader naturally expects a definite state- 
ment as to the distinctive characters of these two forms of 
feelings. But all he can find is a vague description, which, 
though illustrated by examples, is far from being adequate or 
satisfactory. Nor does the analogy, which according to our 
lecturer exists between the lower and higher forms of judg- 
ments on the one hand, and lower and higher forms of feelings 
on the other, prove of much avail. Of this, as it seems, he 
himself was not aware. Let us listen to what he (page 20) 
says: ‘f. . . . from experiences of love qualified as right, 
arises within us the knowledge that anything is truly and unmis- 
takably good zx the full extent to which we are capable of such 
knowledge. This last clause ts added advisedly, for we must not, 
of course, conceal from ourselves the fact that we have no guarantee 
that everything which ts good will arouse within us a love with the 
character of rightness. Wherever this ts not the case our criterion 
fails. . . .” (Italics are mine). 

The reader encounters several assertions which cannot fail to 
surprise him. I will instance but one of them. After having 
denied, and justly so, the existence of innate ideas, the author 
(on page 4) maintains the existence of zunate prejudices (!) ; and 
this he does evidently not by way of irony, but in full serious- 
ness. ’ 

The lecture, based as it is on the assumption of a pro-ethical 
period, may be said to have been well-timed in 1889, when it 
was delivered in the Austrian capital ; for at that time fictions of 
this sort were rampant. But now, in 1902, it appears decidedly 
out of date and antiquated. Scientific researches which mean- 
time have been made, go far not only to lay bare the fictitious- 
ness of the assumed pro-ethical period, but also to show that 
the ethical state of a nation, as it first appeared in history, had 
invariably been preceded by a higher one. In matters of ethics, 
then, the natural trend of movement is not that of ascent but 
decadence and degradation. Confronted by an overwhelming 
multitude of undeniable facts, even a Max Miiller could not 
but frankly declare that, ‘‘ the history of religions is a history 
of gradual decadence from their original purity.” 

j. T. 
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The Life of St. Philip Neri. From the Italian of Father 
Bacci. New and Revised Edition. Edited by FREDERICK 
IGNATIUS ANTROBUS, of the London Oratory. Two Vols. 
8vo, pp. 392-446. London: Kegan Paul. 1goz. 


HIS Life of St. Philip, by Bacci, was the first of those 
7 translations familiarly called the ‘‘ black lines,” from 
their black-cloth binding, which Father Faber began to 
bring out soon after his conversion. It appeared in 1847. A 
new but somewhat shortened edition came out in 1868, which, 
however, had the advantage of being corrected and revised on 
the new Florentine edition of Bacci (1851). The Fathers of the 
London Oratory have justly thought that the time was ripe for 
a new issue of the classical and charming work of Bacci, so 
well and lavishly translated by Father Faber more than fifty 
years ago. The task has been entrusted to the capable hands 
of Father Antrobus, who has here restored all the matter cut 
out of the edition of 1868, and enriched the work with a preface 
and a number of notes and illustrations. These two large and 
handsome volumes will be welcomed by all the clients of St. 
Philip in English-speaking countries. A ‘‘ Life” like that of Bacci 
is not likely to be superseded. Even such a work as Cardinal 
Capecelatro’s Life of St. Philip, so well known in Father Pope’s 
translation, can never take its place. The more modern “ Life ” 
is much greater as a literary performance, admirable alike for its 
wide historical sweep and its perfect form. But the older 
biography is the one that will always be preferred for spiritual 
reading and as a help in the spiritual life. And not the least 
recommendation of the book as here presented is the facility 


and unobtrusive clearness of the English translation. 
N. 


The Wessex of Romance. By Wi kinson SHERREN. §8vo, 
pp. x.-312. Illustrated. Chapman and Hall. 1goz. 


EVOTEES of Mr. Hardy’s genius will find this handsome 
volume a useful companion to his novels. Though we 
are not of their number, for we consider the tendency of 

his works, in spite of their undeniable power, most pernicious ; 
nevertheless, we have read the book with great interest. For, 
quite apart from the Wessex cycle of novels, the description 
Mr. Sherren gives us of Dorset and Dorsetshire peasants in the 
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good old days, now rapidly passing away, is of great value 
and interest in itself. 

The sketches of Portland—‘‘the Gibraltar of Wessex ”— 
Weymouth (‘‘Budmouth Regis”), Wimborne (‘‘ Warborne”), 
Poole (‘‘ Havenpool”), Bere Regis (‘‘ Kingsbere”’), and other 
quaint old Wessex towns, which to many are known only 
through the medium of novels, are brightly written, and will 
give pleasure to all who love the dear old country, whatever 
they may think of the novels themselves. 

Chapter V., entitled ‘‘ The Pageantry of the Past,” is well 
worth reading ; but the pages that will, perhaps, prove most 
fascinating to the general reader are those entitled ‘‘ Customs 
and Superstitions,’’ which are full of quaint anecdotes of the 
older generation of Wessex folk. 

As a guide to Mr. Hardy’s works, the careful ‘*‘ Synopsis of the 
Wessex Novels” will prove very useful. It is curious that this 
work should have followed so closely a similar one from the 
pen of Dr. Windle, but Mr. Sherren explains that the whole of 
it was written before the appearance of the other. A careful 
bibliography of Mr. Hardy’s works and a glossary of the dialect 
add completeness to the volume, which is also embellished by 
illustrations of Wessex scenes that have been immortalised in 


the novels. 
a 3 <. 


La Mere de Dieu et la Mére des Hommes, d’aprés les Péres 
et la Theologie. Par le P. F. B. Terrien, S.J. Deux- 
iéme partie: ‘‘ La Mére des Hommes II.” Paris: Lethiel- 


leux. 8vo, pp. 551. Price 4fr. 


“ E MARIA nunquam satis ” is an old proverb; and each 
D tribe and nation, people and tongue under the sun and 
every age, in the long course of nineteen centuries 

have contributed by homilies and panegyrics, discourses and 
treatises, books and works of art, in stone and marble, metal 
and colour, to honour her whom we call with heartfelt gratitude 
the Mother of God and of men. The Rev. P. F. B. Terrien, 
S.J., for some years professor of dogmatic theology at the 
‘* Institut Catholique” in Paris, has completed by the volume 
before us one of the best works in which the doctrine of the 
double motherhood of Mary is treated, that of nature and of 
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grace—‘‘ Mary, the Mother of God and of men.” Indeed, these 
four volumes are a beautiful and worthy addition to the Brbiio- 
theca Mariana, which already counts more than 22,000 volumes. 
The sources on which the whole treatise is based are the 
authentic ones of our Holy Church, z.e., Holy Scripture, the 
Fathers, and scientific theology. This present volume is the 
second part of the second volume, and a continuation of 
‘‘ Marie, la mere des hommes.” It is divided into four books, 
and treats of ‘‘ Les enfants de Marie” (book viii., in seven 
chapters), ‘‘ Du culte que les enfants de la Vierge doivent a leur 
metre” (book ix., in five chapters), ‘‘ Des principaux bienfaits 
attachés pour les hommes, et dans touts leurs états, au culte de 
leur divine mére” (book x., in four chapters), and ‘‘ Comment 
dans l’Eglise les enfants et serviteurs de la bienheureuse Vierge 
ont répondu a l’obligation d’honorer leur mére” (book xi., in 
five chapters). It is impossible to give by a few extracts an 
idea of the sublime thoughts expressed in the book ; for the 
whole is illustrated and interspersed with quotations from the 
Fathers and Doctors: short extracts would give but an inade- 
quate conception. A few facts, however, we may mention, 
and one of them is the universality of her cultus all over the 
world. This universality may be seen in the cathedrals and 
churches dedicated to her honour, in the feasts and in the religi- 
ous orders instituted under her invocation, in the villages and 
countries dedicated toher. The examples are taken from sound 
and critical history. The feasts celebrated and the churches 
dedicated to our Biessed Lady roused the indignation of the 
notorious Dr. Littledale, as may be seen in a foot-note on p. 
378. To mention a few countries of Europe: England was 
called ‘‘ The Dowry of Our Lady”; France, ‘‘ Regnum Galliz, 
regnum Marie”; Ireland venerated her under the title of 
‘*Lady or Mistress of the Tribes”; Hungary was called 
‘‘ Familia Mariana”; Flanders, ‘‘ Patrimoine de la Bénie 
Vierge”; Poland venerated her as ‘‘ Regina cceli et Polonie ”’; 
Lithuania, as the ‘‘ Duchess of Lithuania,” etc. . . . In- 
teresting, especially for English readers, will be what Father 
Terrien says on p. 389 :— 


‘*Jamais, non plas, Marie ne montra par des signes plus 
éclatants qu’elle est pour nous une mére. La méme ot son 
culte semblait étre aboli pour toujours, les coeurs reviennent a 
elle pour qu’elle-eméme, 4 son tour, les rende a l’Eglise qu’ils 
avaient abandonnée. Je parle surtout de Angleterre. On y 


27 
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voit ce phénomene plein d’espérance: des hommes, encore 
sépares de l’unité catholique, rompant avec les veilles traditions 
protestantes et chantant les louanges de la Reine du Ciel, si 
longtemps blasphemée par leurs péres: gage et moyen d’un 
retour plus ou moins prompt, mais infaillible pour un nombre 
toujours plus grand, au giron de la sainte Eglise, cette autre 
mere de vrais chrétiens. Ces temps heureux ot. Marie sera 
reine, non plus seulement de droit, mais de fait, nous pourrons 
lespérer pour la Grande-Bretagne et pour d'autres pays 
également éloignés de plier unanimiment le genou devant elle ; 
car, l’histoire en est temoin, la Reine du Ciel est une conquérante, 
conquérant par |’amour et par les bienfaits.” 


M. S. 


Doctrine Spirituelle de Saint Augustin. Par L’assE F. 
MarTIN, Aumdénier des Ursulines A Sommiéres. Paris : 
Lethielleux. 8vo, pp. viii.-282. 


HEN the great convert of Damascus had spoken to the 
W convert of Milan in the solitude of a garden, and in 
the latter’s heart the light of truth, so long sought for, 

began to shine, St. Augustine consecrated by an inviolable vow 
body and soul alike to the service of Him, who loved him with 
an everlasting love. And he exclaimed: ‘‘O Lord, I am Thy 
servant and the son of Thy handmaid, to Thee will I offer a 
sacrifice of praise and of prayer.” Nay, the great doctor of 
Hippo ‘‘ laid his intellect and heart on the altar of the Lord, and 
poured forth his soul in those sublime and beautiful meditations 
of seraphic love which winged every word that he spoke or 
wrote with celestial fire.” And from henceforth in all his 
numerous writings, St. Augustine leads the soul towards God to 
plunge her into the unfathomable abyss of eternal love! The 
Abbé Martin has gathered from the different writings of St. 
Augustine the most sublime thoughts on the spiritual life of the 
soul, and has put them before us clothed in vivid and elegant 
French. The writings from which these thoughts are taken 
are : Soltloguia de moribus ecclesiae, Confesstones de catechisandis 
rudibus, Ennarationes tn psalmos de virginitate. Epp. cxxx., 
clv., cex., ccxi. (which is commonly called Regula Sti Augustint), 
sermones ccclv. and ccclvi. de vita clericorum, etc., etc. Abbé 
Martin divides the booklet into five chapters: Vocation 
religieuse de St. Augustin, I.; Le principe de la vie surnaturelle, 
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II. ; Les obligations de la vie religieuse, III. ; L’union avec 
Dieu, IV. ; La vie future, V. 

We are pleased to see that at last men are beginning to 
return to the writings of the Fathers of the Church to find 
substantial and solid food for the soul, and for sound progress 
in the spiritual life—solid food indeed for heart and soul, for 
intellect and will. We are also pleased to see that the 
principles laid down by great men in the spiritual life, such 
as were the sons of St. Benedict of the illustrious congregation 
of St. Maur, are beginning to be recognised as superior to 
the more modern ‘‘ fantasies” of some so-called leaders in 


the spiritual life. 
M. S. 


Léon XIII. d’aprés ses Encycliques. Par Jean p’ARROs. 
8vo, pp. 277. Paris: Librairie Ch. Poussielgue, 15, Rue 


Cassette. 1902. 


A T the completion of the twenty-fifth year or Silver Jubilee 
of the Pontificate of Leo XIII., and at the approach of 
its twenty-sixth anniversary, a book like this ought to be 
in the hands of every priest and of all Catholics of the better 
classes—nay, if possible, every Catholic should know something 
about the great work of His Holiness. From the very outset of 
his Pontificate down to the present time, Leo. XIII. has issued 
Encyclicals, varying from one to thirteen in number each year, 
wherein he speaks the language of a philosopher and theologian, 
of a wise politician and statesman, of a teacher of the faithful 
and a tender father, with the beauty and depth of thought of 
one who has drunk deep from the fountains of Jesus Christ. 
And his principal end in view has been from the beginning the 
work of restoration and of reunion, a restoration of the social 
and family life, and a reunion of all the churches. His Holiness 
himself has pointed out this end in the Encyclical dated May gth, 
1897, when he says: ‘‘In persuance of this object (z.e., to 
follow the example of Christ our Saviour), we have endeavoured 
to direct all that we have attempted and persistently carried out 
during a long Pontificate towards two chief ends: in the first 
place towards the restoration, both in rulers and peoples, of the 
principles of the Christian life in civil and domestic society. 

And, secondly, to promote the reunion of those who 
have fallen away from the Catholic Church, either by heresy or 
schism. . . .” It is to be regretted, however, that these 


/ 
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treasures of wisdom which are stored up in the Encyclicals of 
the present Sovereign Pontiff are so little made use of or so 
little known among Christians in general. ‘‘Combien sont 
rares cependant les Catholiques qui connaissent les encycliques 
de Léon XIII. ! combien les discutent, qui ne le sont pas lues !” 
is perhaps too true a saying. 

The portrait of the Holy Father, drawn according to his 
Encyclicals in these 273 pages, gives us an idea of the immense 
work which Leo XIII. is carrying out in feeding the sheep of 
Christ. Helpless as to outward means, and having not a foot 
of earth for his possession—‘‘ a landless Pope without a soldier ”’ 
—he rules the universe with the might of his word, and by his 
high intelligence and devoted zeal he has forced the most 
prejudiced, the most hostile and the most wayward to listento him. 

One feels that the author of this book is a warm and 
enthusiastic admirer of His Holiness, who desires that everyone 
in France should read and study the truths contained in these 
papal letters. ‘*‘ Longtemps méme on a été privé en France 
d’un_ recueil des lettres apostoliques ; aujourd’hui que ses 
admirables discours ont été réunis en volumes, peut-on vraiment 
dire que la lecture en soit repandue dans les cercles religieux?” 
(p. 14, sq.) And again: ‘*En groupant dans un ordre 
méthodique et dans un cadre restreint les enseignements que 
Léon XIII. a adressés a la Catholicité depuis un quart de siecle, 
l’auteur de cette étude serait heureux si, méme dans une infinie 
mesure, il pouvait contribuer 4 les propager et 4 en étendre 
la bienfaisante influence ” (p. 2). 

In the course of ten pages (3-13) the author gives us—and 
every one will be thankful to him for this arrangement--a 
chronological list of the Encyclicals (Briefs of Leo XIIIL., 
from March 28th, 1878, to March 1gth, 1902). He divides 
his book into eight chapters: ‘‘ L’église et la verité” (I), 
‘* L’unité religieuse ” (II), ‘‘ L’Eglise et le pouvoir civil” (III), 
‘* Formation sacerdotale, franc-maconnerie ” (IV), ‘‘Organisation 
de la famille” (V), ‘‘ Questions sociales et ouvriétres” (VI), 
‘** Devoirs politiques des Catholiques ” (VII), ‘‘ Piété Chrétienne 
et devotion” (VIII). It need hardly be said that this arrange- 
ment of the book is but a mere subdivision of the two great 
ends Leo XIII. has in view—that is of restoration and reunion. 
Every chapter is interwoven with quotations of the Encyclicals 
treating on the subject, so that a lecturer who wants to make 
use of the book easily finds himself at home. M. S. 
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En Route pour Sion: ou, La grande Espérance d’Israel et de 
toute lHumanité. Par Dr. Mgr. Routine, Prof. a 1’Uni- 
versité et Chanoine de Prague. Traduit de l’allemand par 
ERNEST ROHMER, Miss. Apost. de Terre-Sainte. Avec 
l’'Imprimatur de l’Evéque d’Augsburg. Paris : Lethielleux. 


8vo, pp. xix.-336. Price 5fr. 


HE Universe, the great Catholic organ, has recently said : 
T' ‘*La question juive, qui paraissait inconcevable et ridicule, 
redevient le probleme decisif de la future société.” In- 
deed, the Zionist movement, Jerusalem and the Eastern ques- 
tion, form at present the great riddle of society. Diplomatists, 
philosophers, and theologians rival one another in their efforts 
to solve that question which for fifty years has been ‘‘ la question 
des questions et la question par excellence.” Dr. Rohling, the 
learned author of the Zalmudjude, brings before us in this new 
volume an ingenious exposition of the great prophetic promises 
concerning the Messianic kingdom. The book has stirred up a 
great sensation on the Continent not only among Christians, 
but also among Talmudists and Zionists. The question here 
treated is an eschatological one—one of those difficult questions 
in sacred science the final solution of which is veiled from us; 
it is concerned with the re-establishment of the original state of 
man by the second coming of Christ, and its object is to give 
us an exact idea of the promises of His kingdom and of the 
future of the people of Israel, ‘‘ ce peuple prodigeux, si merveil- 
leux dans sa vocation, si merveilleux dans sa conservation, mais 
plus merveilleux encore dans sa restauration future et sa rénova- 
tion comme peuple de Dieu.” At the same time it is also an 
answer to the book of Abbé Lémann, a Jewish convert, 7 Avenir 
de Jerusalem, who treats the same subject as ‘‘ une chimére.” 
For more than 1,800 years the Jews were unable to find any 
consolation for the loss of their country. In their daily prayers 
they express their desire to regain it ; without king or sacrifice, 
they are scattered all over the world. A homeward movement, 
however, has already begun, and about 160,000 have returned 
to their old country. Mgr. Rohling is of opinion that the exile 
of the Jews is approaching its end, and sees in the present 
Zionist as well as in the anti-Semitic movement the hand of 
Divine Providence bringing together once more the house of 
Jacob in the land of its birth, in which, according to the 
prophets, the great destiny of the Jewish nation has to be 
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accomplished. A new Jerusalem will arise on the ruins of 
popes and kings, and Jerusalem will become the capital of the 
world, not a Zionism in the political sense of Jewish freethinkers 
and Rothschilds, but in a religious sense of the orthodox 
Talmudistic Jews. Antichrist will come forth from the un- 
orthodox Jews and will be recognised by them as the Messiah ; 
the orthodox, however, will embrace the true religion of Christ 
by the preaching of Elias ; then the impenitent Jews will combine 
with Antichrist and his followers against Catholic Israel, Elias 
will be crucified, and a cruel persecution will rage, till finally 
the enemies of Israel will be punished ; and then the converted 
Jews, together with the rest of the faithful followers of Christ, 
will begin the eternal kingdom of the Messiah in the holy city 
of Jerusalem, the city of eternal peace. Mgr. Rohling is also 
of opinion that this period has already begun, and he concludes 
this from the fact that the Holy Gospel is preached in almost 
the whole world; from the return of the Jews to Jerusalem, 
which has already begun, and from the sayings of St. Benedict 
Labre, of the Curé d’Ars, and of Catherine Emmerich ; and, 
finally, from the struggle of modern Jews against the Christian 
States ; nay, he even sees in the modern Jewish capitalists the 
scourge of God, who, by their support and assistance, will 
hasten the return of their exiled brethren to their native country. 
The author sums up as follows :— 

‘‘ Israel sera le centre de la nouvelle terre et Jérusalem sa 


métropole, ot! Jésus-Christ sur le tréne de David, mais brillant 
comme jadis sur le Thabor, gouvernera personnellement et 


visiblement l’humanité tout entiere. . . . Le Pape conduit 
Vhumanité du milieu de Rome jusqu’a ce que Sion redevienne la 
Pierre pour la maison du Seigneur . . . et alors se réalisera 


complétement ce qu’exprime si bien son nom de Jérusalem, ‘la 
cité de la paix.’” 


The author himself feels the novelty of his assertions when 
he says: ‘‘ Ce que je disais semblera sans doute bien nouveau 
aux yeux de plus d’un, et pourtant en realité ce n’est que l’echo 
du grand concert de I’antiquité.” 

In six chapters he brings all the prophecies concerning that 
future kingdom before us—from the primitive times, under the 
Patriarchs, under David and Solomon, and the Prophets down 
to the times of our Lord, and finally the eschatological discourses 
of our Lord Himself. 

The book is worth studying, although many a reader may 
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perhaps ridicule the ideas of the author and think with others 
that the whole matter belongs to the future and to the sphere 
of speculation rather than to serious theology. 


The Little Imperfections. Translated from the French by 
Rev. FREDERIC P. GARESCHE, S.J. 8vo, pp. 251. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder. 


HIS volume forms the counterpart to another small volume 
1 entitled The Little Virtues, whose object it was to familiarise 
Christians with those virtues that mingle in our daily acts 

of life and render piety the sweetest and the most honourable 
thing in the world. In the present little treatise of 251 pages 
Rev. F. Garesché, S.J., gives us an English translation of 
twenty-five letters ‘‘ which were found by accident amid a heap 
of rubbish destined for the fire.” He calls our attention to 
some of those little defects and imperfections from which even 
the purest souls are not exempt, which, however, tarnish our 
most perfect actions, and often, indeed, lead to deplorable 
results. For ‘‘they stifle the holy emotions of piety, and dry 
up the sap of Christian life; nay, they produce a lamentable 
effect upon those who approach certain pious persons who by 
these faults, defects, and imperfections give an unfavourable 
and false idea of devotion.” In the first place, it may seem that 
this sort of reading is only for pious people in convents, but 
not for people in the world. And yet, if we read the book 
carefully through, we can endorse the words of the preface: 
‘*that this sort of reading cannot but do many readers some 
good and some readers much good.” For there is no one of us 
so utterly indifferent to the blessed accomplishment of mending 
his ways that he will not even see his imperfections when these 
are kindly pointed out to him. ‘‘It is true that even people 
who are living in the state of perfection have their faults and 
suffer from imperfections such as antipathies and rivalries, 
partialities, irritability of temper, sensitiveness, superficial 
devotion, curiosity, and inordinate love of talking. But these 
are to be found in so-called pious people in the world in connec- 
tion with other imperfections which are also spoken of in this 
treatise, such as ‘‘indolence, luxurious living, improper use of 
money, inconsistency, and life without rule.” Surely the whole 
human family (and especially our poorer brethren) would be 
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benefited if those who are well-to-do would follow some of the 
advice which is given in this book and consider seriously the 
weak and vulnerable points in their lives, such as vanity, the 
love of ease, and the dislike of labour. 

M. S. 


The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. By the 
Rev. Horace Mann, Head Master of St. Cuthbert’s 
Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Vol. I.—‘‘ The 
Popes Under the Lombard Rule.” Part II. (657-795). 
8vo, pp. 507. Price 12s. Kegan Paul and Co. 1go2. 


us with the second part of the first volume of Zhe Lives of 

the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. This part comprises 
the Popes under the Lombard Rule (657-795). In 498 pages 
the lives of twenty-one Popes are given at varying lengths, 
from Vitalian to Hadrian I. The principal sources for these 
lives are the same as those mentioned in the first volume, and 
the volume before us is drawn up on the same lines and in the 
same style as the previous one. The Popes of the second half 
of the seventh century, from 657-701 (that is to say, from 
Vitalian to Sergius I.), cover only 105 pages, on account of 
scanty sources and the absence of well-founded facts. The 
author says in the introduction that “ of this century, through 
the dearth of records, very little is known in either East or 
West.” It is a century which, while for this reason it seems 
to us dull and obscure throughout the civilised world, was in 
the West, politically speaking, uneventful and monotonous, but 
in the East violent and perturbed. For the East was agitated 
by the heresy of the Monothelites and the sword of the Saracen. 
‘*In the West it was the darkness of the mist, in the East the 
blackness of the storm.” And yet, just in this period, we find 
many most interesting details as regards the history of the 
Church in this country and the relations of the different Popes 
with England. Many pages are devoted to Vitalian, Adeodatus, 
Agatho, and Sergius I., and their dealings with Theodore of 
Canterbury, Benedict Biscop, St. Wilfrid of York, Ceelfrid, 
Bede, and St. Aldhelm; with the churches, monasteries, and 
kings of England. And summing-up ina short review of five 
pages (99-104) the work done in the seventh century, the author 


it a comparatively short time Father Mann has presented 
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says of the Popes who governed the Church of God during this 
period : ‘‘ We see that during this seventh century the See of 
Rome was occupied by an unbroken succession of good men. 

They were model men, and a credit to the high position 
they occupied.” He then gives a short account of the work the 
Popes undertook during the same period in assisting in the 
conversion of nations to the faith of Christ, in the foundation of 
states, in extinguishing schisms, and combatting heresies 
backed by imperial power. 

The second part (pp. 105-497) is devoted to the Popes of the 
eighth century, a period in the history of the Church which, in 
a certain sense, may be called a bright one. To quote again 
the author. He says, on p. 2: ‘‘ This second part of the 
volume will see the dulness of the seventh century give place 
somewhat before the coming of the great Popes of the eighth 
century and the dawn of the age of Charlemagne, It will see 
Monothelism swept into oblivion. . . . the rise and fall of 
Iconoclasm ; it will witness the expanse and collapse of the 
Lombard power in Italy, and the Sovereign Pontiff’s taking the 
proud position of head of the Christian Commonwealth of the 
medizval States of Europe.” 

In this second part, also, special pages are devoted to the 
Catholic Church in England and the relations between the 
Papacy and this country and its bishops, kings, churches, and 
monasteries ; between Wilfrid and Egbert of York, Coenred 
and Offa, Corbinian and Boniface, and the councils of Hatfield 


and Cloveshoe. 
BM Ss 


Schriften und Einrichtungen zur Bildung der Geistlichen. 
By the Rev. M. SIEBENGARTNER. Freiburg: Herder. 1902 
Pp. xv.-501. Price 5s. 5d. : 


HE interesting book before us forms the fourteenth 
volume of Herder’s Library of Catholic pedagogy. It 
tells us briefly the history of the education of the clergy. 

As the latter is often ignored and more often misunderstood by 
secular educationists, the appearance of this work is amply 
justified. The historical sketch tells us what was done for the 
education of the clergy by the ancient Christian schools, then 
by cathedrals and monasteries, by the universities of the 
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Middle Ages, and, finally, by the seminaries after the Council of 
Trent. The writers on this subject are represented by Sv, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus (panegyric on Origen); S¢. Jerome 
Casstodorus; and B. Rabanus Maurus. Amongst the statutes 
bearing on clerical education we find some of Charlemagne, St. 
Charles Borromeo, and those of the seminaries of Bordeaux 
(1583), Brixen (1607), Saint-Sulpice, Maynooth, etc.; and in the 
last place, the Papal instruction on the attendance of clerics at 
the universities of Italy. The compiler deserves our congratu- 
lation for having chosen typical representatives from the 
numerous essays and documents which offered themselves to 


his choice. 
i. 


Quellen und Forschiengen zur Geschichte Savonarolas. 
(a) Bartolomeo Redditi, (4) Tommaso Ginori. Von Dr. 
JosePpH SCHNITZER. Miinchen: Lentner. S8vo, 108 pp. 


1902. 


war-cry in the last four years among learned and un- 
learned alike. Admirers and adversaries, friends and 
foes, guided by fancy or prejudice, partiality or merely by love 
of a stand-up fight, have taken up the pen for or against the 


Mace ae and always Savonarola, seems to be the 


” 


great frate of St. Mano, ‘‘ the holy prophet and martyr,” and 
this sometimes without any authentic sources of information. 
And yet in the midst of the fight nothing, or at any rate not 
much, has been done, as the author of this pamphlet points out, 
in the way of publishing authentic sources or of sifting the 
material that is heaped up in the libraries of Florence. It is 
therefore with gratitude that we welcome the publication of 
such sources to clear up the history of Savonarola, which Dr. 
Schnitzer undertakes to give us. The present little volume is the 
first of the series, and he promises that others will soon follow. 
These sources are taken from contemporaries and eye-witnesses, 
personal friends and enemies of Savonarola—such as_ the 
chronicles of Bartolomeo Cerretani,. Piero Parenti, and the 
biographies of Pacifico Burlamacchi, Pico di Mirandola, etc. 
In this first publication Dr. Schnitzer makes us acquainted with 
Bartolomeo Redditi and Tommaso Ginori. In thirty-six pages 
‘the author gives us a short biography of Redditi, who died in 
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1501, that is, three years after Savonarola. Redditi—-Doctor 
utriusgue juris—is a warm admirer of the frate, and compares 
him with the Apostles—nay, calls him an angel rather than a 
man, sent by God. In spite of his ‘‘ fanaticism,” however, he 
seems to be truthful and sincere, and writes only because he is 
convinced of the true mission of his master. He defends him 
against the calumnies of his enemies who accuse him of dis- 
obedience and disregard of the Papal excommunication, and of 
summoning a council to depose, with the help of secular princes, 
Pope Alexander VI. It is to be regretted that Redditi does 
not give particulars concerning Savonarola’s trial by fire, but 
simply mentions it en passant. He mentions, however, that his 
enemies wanted to kill him on the road, but were kept back 
through reverence for the Blessed Sacrament which the frate 
carried in his hands. And in this point Redditi fully agrees 
with the statement of Vaglienti, who is a bitter enemy of Savon- 
arola. In other statements which Redditi gives of his master, 
he is also supported by friend and foe, such as Benedetto and 
P. Serafino Razzi. On pp. 37-84 follows the Italian compendium, 
which is a mere paraphrase of Psalm cxv., which is repeated 
over and over again in all kinds of phrases. The full title is: 
‘‘Breve Compendio e Sommario della verita predicata e profetata 
dal R. P. fra Girolamo da Ferrara . . .. composto da M. 
Bartolomeo Redditi l’anno 1500 sopr'tl salmo cento quindict: 
Credidi propter quod locutus sum.” 

Tommaso Ginori belonged to a noble family of Florence ; he 
was several times in charge of the highest offices in his native 
town, and died in 1524. In his Zzbrvo di debitori e creditori e 
ricordanse he gives a short description of the events in his time. 
Speaking of the fall of Savonarola, he seems to be filled with 
antipathy against him, because he was the cause of all the 
discord and disunion of the citizens in the town and neighbour- 
hood. Later on, however, Ginori says that ‘‘he is convinced 
that many lies have been spread concerning the frate, and there- 
fore he retracts whatever he had said against him, and believes 
that much wrong was done by killing the friars.” 

We hope that Dr. Schnitzer’s publications will clear up many 
a mystery in the life of Savonarola, and we wish him every 
success in his enterprise. 
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L'Eglise et les Origines de la Renaissance. Par JEAN 
Guiraup. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 90, Rue 
Bonaparte. 1902. 8vo, pp. 340. Price 3.5ofr. 


NHIS volume belongs to the series of the Brbliothéque de 
‘| l’Enseignement de l’ Histoire Ecclesiastique, a publication 
of Church history of which we have already spoken 
at length in a former number of THE DusBLin REVIEW 
(July, 1901, pp. 193, sqq.). A Catholic student of Church history 
will be thankful to the author for having brought together the 
voluminous material treating of this subject in such a handy 
shape, and for having placed at his disposal such an enormous 
amount of information as that which can be found in the lengthy 
bibliographical list given at the end of the book. In some ways 
this book might be called a large appendix to the great work on 
The Popes, from the Close of the Middle Ages, by Dr. Pastor. 
For what Pastor has interwoven, as was necessary for his 
purpose, into the biographies of the Popes, Guiraud has here 
treated separately, and thereby has made these biographies more 
complete. The book is divided into eleven chapters, and treats 
of the Church and the origin of the Renaissance, the Popes and 
the part they have taken in this movement and the support they 
have given it—from Boniface VIII. to Nicolas V. ‘‘ La papauté 
ne fut pas indifférente 4 ce mouvement. Les lettres et les arts 
ne s’étaient-ils pas développés jusqu’alors 4 l’ombre du sanc- 
tuaire? . . . Cette union de l’Eglise et de la Renaissance 
fut intime au XIVe. siécle ; artistes et lettrés trouverent assez 
vaste pour leur activité le domaine de l’esprit et de la beauté et 
ils s’y enfermérent” (p. 2-3). The author, however, makes a 
distinction, as Pastor had done before him, between the so-called 
Christian and pagan Renaissance. 

In the last chapter, ‘‘ Christianisme et Paganisme aux XVe. 
siecle,” the author discusses the philosophical, religious, and 
social consequences of this movement, and the influence it had 
exercised on the world in its artistic, literary, and moral aspect. 

This book would prove a useful study to the so-called men of 
culture of the twentieth century, who are ever accusing the 
Church of intellectual inferiority, and denouncing her literary 
champions as medizval reactionaries (or ‘‘ Mittelaltlicher Durch- 
schuitts menschen ”) ; it might help them to realise whither the 
connivance with pro-paganism leads and has led. 


M. S. 
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sphere, diffuses light, and scatters books differing in 
shape, bulk, and interest. The Dominican editor of Fiz/ty- 

two Psalms (1) has aimed at stimulating piety, and selected 
psalms that appeal chiefly to the devotional feelings. The modi- 
fied setting of the text will commend itself to those who may 
use this work at their prayers ; and the last paragraph but one 
of the introduction will be found to be as helpful as it is concise. 
Another friar preacher has provided us with a dainty booklet (2) 
carefully translated from the Italian of Savonarola. <A valuable 
addition to ‘‘ The People’s Manuals ” (3) is given in the shape 
of a summary of the first ten books of the classic Treatise on 
the Love of God. We question the wisdom of printing Arch- 
bishop Mignot’s address (4) for popular distribution. Simple 
and devout souls will receive unnecessary shocks in reading 
The Method of Theology, without deriving any counterbalancing 
advantage. Three publications (5, 6, 7) by members of the 
Society of Jesus are well worth distributing broadcast in the 
fenny places infested by the anti-Catholic mosquito. The broad- 
mindedness of the Catholic Truth Society is evidenced by the 
publication in a neat paper wrapper of some clear, touching, 
and reverent lines by a Protestant poet (8). Why should we 
not have a selection from the verses of the Catholic poet, 
Hawkins of Morwenston? In sickness or in health, morning 
and evening, comfort, light, and strength will be found by the 
careful reader of Might Thoughts (9). Short paragraphs, pithy 
saying, limpid English, must make this little book a favourite 
wherever it gains an entrance. More books will be welcomed 
by all like A Handful of Myrrh and A Hundred Thoughts. 

(1) Fifty-two Psalms, selected and edited, with notes, by Father Hugh 
Pope, O.P. Price 3d. 

(2) The Love of Jesus, by Jerome Savonarola ; edited by Father Bertram 
Wilberforce, O.P. Price 3d. 

(3) Zhe Love of God, drawn from the Treatise by St. Francis of Sales ; 


preface by the Cardinal Archbishop. Price 1d. 
Pa The Method of Theology, by Mgr. Mignot, Archbishop of Albi. Price 


7. Catholic Truth Society keeps revolving in its own 


3d. 
(5) Bogeys and Scarecrows, by the Rev. John Gerard, S.J. Price 1d. 


(6) The Jesuit Libel Case; Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., v. Zhe Rock. 
Price 1d. 

(7) The Old Religion, by the Rev. Vincent Hornyold, S.J. Price 1d. 

(8) Short Verses on Scripture Thoughts. Price 6d. 

(9) Night Thoughts for the Sick and Desolate. Price 6d. net. 
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Joseph and Moses, the Founders of Israel. By the Rev. 
BucHANAN Brake, B.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
1902. Pp. xxiv.-265. 


R BUCHANAN BLAKE, following the view of M. Renan 
M and others, is of opinion that the two documents of which 
the prophetical narrative of the Hexateuch (J.E.) is com- 
posed, had their origin about eight hundred years before Christ, 
one in the North Kingdom, the other in the South. Certain 
characteristics ot the documents certainly seem to show the 
place of their origin. Thus one of the documents makes use of 
El as the name of Joel, the father of Joseph is called Jacob, 
and great prominence is given to Reuben, Simeon, Ephraim and 
Manasses. On the other hand, the Divine name is Jehovah in 
the other document, Judah and Benjamin are brought to the 
front, andso on. These two documents, our author considers, to 
have been combined about the year 720 B.c. 

In the volume before us, Mr. Buchanan Blake first prints that 
part of the prophetical narrative of the Hexateuch emanating 
from the North Kingdom, relating to Joseph and Moses ; and 
then the corresponding narrative, which originated in the South 
Kingdom. Each narrative is followed by a kind of commentary, 
partially critical, but for the most part homiletic, explaining the 
meaning of the text, now in a spiritual sense, now with the aid 
of history and archeology. 

It is interesting to have the prophetical narrative of the 
Hexateuch thus split up into its component parts and placed 
before us, though we cannot say we were particularly struck by 
the commentary. 

‘*It is our conviction,” says Mr. Buchanan Blake in one place, 
‘*that nothing discovered has called in question any great basal 
fact, which the Bible has directly called upon us to believe.” 
That is a very characteristic remark of the non-Catholic Biblical 
critic. How it can be considered satisfactory, from his point of 
view, it is not so easy to see. The inerrancy of Scripture, and 
its sufficiency for all to find their form of belief in, was the old 
cry. Now, we are told, that the Bible is by no means free from 
error, nor is the morality always of the highest. Is it still a 
suitable book for the unlearned to pick out his faith in, even 
though no “‘ basal fact” has been called into question ? 

‘‘Ovare est laborare, to work and to pray, are one and un- 
divided” (p. 135). Surely there is something wrong here! The old 
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dictum, ‘‘laborare est orare,” ‘‘to labour is to pray,” surely 
means that though we should ‘‘ pray always,” our daily toil is 
really prayer! But to say that labour and prayer are one is 
hardly correct. To sow tares in one’s neighbour’s wheat is 
labour but not prayer. 

Mr. Buchanan Blake makes some excellent remarks about the 
brazen serpent (p. 259), and does not seem to find any difficulty 
in reconciling the making of that image with God’s Command- 
ment. Nor does he at all imply that the Israelites were guilty 
of idolatry in regard to that likeness of a living creature. It 
would be interesting to hear his views as to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church in reference to relics and images. 

There are traces of sectarian prejudices in our author’s views 
as regarding early monasticism and the priesthood. As a 
rule, strong language on these subjects betrays shallowness, or 
a want of knowledge. 

Mr. Buchanan Blake has already written a work in five parts, 
How to read the Prophets, which has been well spoken of. We 
cannot, however, say that we think the work before us is destined 
to have a large sale. It is not a devotional book, neither can it 
be said to be a valuable one for the student. Perhaps its chief 
interest lies in the fact that it prints separately the two narratives 
of which the prophetical narrative of the Hexateuch concerning 


Joseph and Moses is composed. 
J. A. H. 


Ontologie ou Metaphysique Générale. Par D. Mercier. 
Troisiéme édition ; revue et considérablement augmentée. 
Louvain: Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, and Paris : 
Alcan. 1902. 8vo, pp. 180. 10 fr. 


HIS excellent work on general metaphysics, the basis and 
ratio of all philosophy, has reached its third edition in a 
form somewhat more diffuse and augmented than the 

previous ones. There is nothing more interesting or instructive 
to the philosophically minded than to see the fruits of the labours 
of those who have carefully worked in this narrow field—narrow, 
in the sense that it comprises only one of the subjects included 
under the general heading of ‘‘ philosophy,” and yet so rich and 
fertile in stimuli to mental activity. They follow with attentive 
pleasure the furrows traced even by those with whose doctrines, 
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arguments or explanations they do not in any way agree, 
because the fascination of thought draws their minds to that of 
the thinker. But it is in such books as the Ontologie of Mgr. 
Mercier, the Director of the Superior Institute of Philosophy at 
Louvain University, that the Thomist and the Aristotlian will 
find the keenest enjoyment, for there is hardly a division of his 
work that has not its substantiating references to the Stagyrite, 
the Angelic Doctor, or their commentators. The work is marked 
by a great fecundity of thought, a facility of clear explanation, 
and a deep knowledge of scholastic metaphysics, which, though 
in touch with and abreast of modern thought, preserves always 
a rigid adherence to the principle of Thomistic doctriae. 
Though it forms one—the second—volume of a ‘Cours de 
Philosophie” by the same eminent author, and thoughits clearness 
and completeness leave little to be desired, it is, in our opinion, 
more fitted to be placed in the hands of one who has completed 
his philosophic course and wishes to extend and deepen his 
knowledge of the questions of which it treats, than to be used 
as an ordinary class book by the beginner. 

The work is divided into four parts: ‘‘ L’étre”’; ‘‘ Les propriétés 
transcendantes de l’étre”’; ‘‘ Les étres, ou les principales divisions 
de l’étre”; ‘‘Les causes des étres.”” This last part, to which one 
hundred and seventy-five of the five hundred and eighty pages 
comprising the volume is consecrated, is very full and compiete, 
hylomorphism being well and carefully explained, and the various 
characteristics of both the material and the formal cause in this 
connection (as well as those of the efficient, final and exemplary 
causes) developed conformably to the classical theory with great 
freshness and vigour. 

The Superior Institution, of which Mgr. Mercier is the Rector, 
is doing an excellent work in publishing the writings of its 
professors. Louvain is a name to conjure with in the world of 
Catholic thought, and it would be a thousand pities if those who 
cannot actually sit under its teachers could not get into touch 
with that great mental activity which has made the University so 
renowned, or enjoy the fruits of the research and study of those 
who have made for it and preserve to it the high place which it 
so deservedly occupies. 

C. S. B. 
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Logica in usum Scholarum. Auctore Caroto Frick, S.J. 
Editio tertia emendata. Friburgi, Brisgovize : Herder. 
MCMII. 8vo, pp. 323. 3 fr. 50. 

HIS is a third edition of the text book of Logic which Fr. 
Frick, the author also of the Onfologia in the same series of 
texts, has contributed to the well-known Philosophic Course 

published by Herder. It remains much the same as it was in 
the second edition of 1896. New notes and fuller explanations 
have, however, been added to the text, which tend to simplify 
yet more the doctrine which the author so ably conveys. The 
work is clear and forcible ; the definitions and divisions of the 
former part (dialectic) well arranged, fully explained and 
illustrated, and the theses in the second (c7ztic) briefly, clearly 
and carefully developed. There is a copious store of objections 
and their solutions, which help to further draw out and define the 
student’s understanding and grasp of the subject matter. 

The Logica is well arranged for use in class or for occasional 
reference ; excellently printed, as in the former editions, with 
headings in bold type, divisions and subdivisions well marked, 
two good general indexes and a catalogue of the theses. 

Cc. S. B. 


Philosophia Moralis in usum Scholarum. Auctore VictorE 
CaATHREIN, S.J. Editio quarta ab auctore_ recognita. 
Friburgi, Brisgovie: Herder. MCMII.  8vo, pp. 497. 
5 fr. 50. 

HE fact that Herder’s well-known ecclesiastical publishing 

Tr house has brought out, as well as a third edition of Fr. 

Frick’s Logica, a fourth edition of this work, points to the 
merited appreciation with which both have met at the hands of 
the public. Fr. Cathrein’s work on moral philosophy is too well 
known and too justly valued to need any description of its 
nature or praise of its excellence. 

The present fourth edition, in which the learned author has 
inverted the order of some of his theses and amplified many of 
the paragraphs, has the same claim upon the moralist as the 
former possessed—its vigorous thought, its concise phraseology, 
its lucidity and happiness of expression recommending it as 
much to the student of ethics as to those who are only to some 
extent interested in the subject. There are few text books of 

28 
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moral science which present the scholastic doctrine in its true 
light more carefully, engagingly and fruitfully than this little com- 
pendium of Fr. Cathrein’s; and it is not only a brief survey of 
the particular science of which it professes to treat, but an 
accurate and minute scrutiny of every part of the subject made 


by a student well fitted for his task. 
——— c. &. B. 


Spiritual Pepper and Salt. By Rev. W. Sranc, D.D. 
New York: Benziger Bros. 8vo, pp. 214. 1s. 3d. 


HOUGH the title of this booklet is somewhat euphuistic, 
| the matter is excellent, and that, after all, is the cardinal 
point. The rev. author, already favourably known by his 
Pastoral Theology, ranges over the whole field of stock 
objections and hackneyed difficulties, refuting the first, answer- 
ing the second, and furnishing us with a sound, if elementary, 
exposé of Catholic doctrine. Every one of the sixty-two chapters 
is brightly and tersely written, and our Catholic laity could not do 


better than procure the work. 
anenecenae S. 


The Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. By Rev. A. 
TESNIERE. Translated by Mrs. Anne R. Bennett- 
Gladstone. New York: Benziger Bros. 8vo, pp. 288. 


the mystertum fidet deserves the encouragement of every 

faithful child of the Church. What then shall we say of the 
book before us? That it deserves to be widely disseminated 
widely among Catholics. In it there are five chief divisions 
altogether : in the first of which we have the reasons which make 
for the existence of the Blessed Sacrament, being an excellent 
amplification of the O Sacrum Convivium; in the second and 
third, the divine and human titles applied to the Blessed 
Sacrament are expounded; in the fourth, the various motives 
prompting genuine eucharistic devotion are set forth ; and finally, 
there is the part which deals admirably with Benediction or the 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. Throughout the work the 
plan followed is uniform and devotional, and each chapter consists 
of acts of adoration, thanksgiving, reparatioa, a prayer and a 
practice. From these considerations the value of the book is to 
be gathered. 


Hy ae effort which tends to strengthen devotion towards 


S. 
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Casus Conscientiae ad usum Confessariorum. Compositi 
et soluti ab AuGusTINO LEHMKURL, S.J. Vol. II. Friburgi 
Brisgovie : Sumptibus Herder. 8vo, pp. 583. 


HE Catholic clergy of the whole world are already deep in 
1 Father Lehmkuhl’s debt on account of the TZheologia 
Morailts he has published, which is little short of perfection 

as a manual ; but they are under a still heavier obligation by the 
appearance of his Casus Conscientiae, in two volumes (by the 
time this notice is printed the first volume will have been issued 
from the press). The very name of the learned author is of itself 
sufficient to bespeak an enthusiastic welcome for his latest work, 
in the preface of which he describes the method he has followed. 
The cases proposed and solved are not second editions of out-of- 
the-way hypotheses already in print, for Fr. Lehmkuhl is no 
plagiarist, though, as he himself declares, the cases he gathered 
from the four quarters of the globe served him as models for 
those he has composed and adapted to modern requirements. 
More than a third of the book is taken up with the sacrament of 
penance. It is unnecessary to add that the thoroughness of 
treatment which is such a special feature in his theology is not 
wanting here. The solutions of the cases, backed up as they are 
by solid principles, almost invariably carry conviction with them. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that the marginal numbers do not 
correspond with those of the Zheologia Moralis, as thereby further 
inquiry into individual questions might have been facilitated. 

Ss. 


Lettres sur l’Histoire de France. Premicre série. Par M. 
GEORGES DE PascaL. Paris: H. Oudin.  1goz. 


sense in which the latter term is used. In its strictest 

meaning of certainty, grounded on demonstration, there 
can be no such thing as scientific history. In those departments 
of human research which indisputably rank as sciences, such 
as botany, geology, geography and chemistry, all the necessary 
data are either discovered or discoverable and belong to the 
external order of existing phenomena. The gaps in the data 
necessary to historical conclusions are both more important and 
more numerous in proportion to the range of the materials, 
while it is certain in most cases that these gaps can never be 


| | OW far can history be a science? That depends upon the 
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filled. There may yet be lying on the dusty shelves of old 
libraries some valuable MSS. which will throw new light on 
little known periods or movements of thought, but from the 
nature of the case their number must be very limited. Yet it 
may fairly be urged that if the historian, like the workers in 
these other fields, makes the best use possible of the materials 
available, he may justly claim to be called scientific. Yet even 
so he is subject to greater difficulties and limitations than they, 
which give to his conclusions a lower degree of cogency. 

While it is certain that the more exact and critical methods of 
research have affected the province of the historian in making 
more difficult the dishonest distortion or suppression of facts, 
there are inherent causes lying far deeper than the inadequacy 
of the data which render the word ‘‘science” inapplicable to 
history except in a very limited sense. 

Every department of human knowledge consists necessarily 
both of an objective and a subjective element—the facts and 
their interpretation. And the subjective element must play a 
far larger part in the writing of history than in those other 
departments of research which are more commonly classed as 
sciences, for the reason that it exists not only, as in the case of 
these, in the mind of the worker, but also in his materials. For 
these are records not only of facts but of their causes and 
effects, which are far subtler and more evasive than those of 
phenomenal nature; not only of actions, but of their springs 
and motives. That is to say, the record, even when contem- 
poraneous, depends largely upon the historian’s inferential 
judgment, which is necessarily affected by his personal stand- 
point. And this latter element is cumulative, since each new 
historian arranges the materials afresh according to his own 
point of view. It is obvious then how wide is the field left to 
the individual judgment, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
we find historians, equally able and honest, treating of the same 
period and at the same time giving it an entirely different 
complexion. Nor can this large personal element ever be 
eliminated. To make history an exact science is not only 
impossible, but the attempt would, in proportion to its success, 
render it a mere dry chronicle of events devoid of all human 
interest. The best corrective to narrowness of outlook in the 
personal standpoint is the formation of a general theory which 
shall embrace as wide a cycle of facts as possible. Even in the 
exacter sciences of botany and geology, the mind cannot move 
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without its theories or working hypotheses. And this is a uni- 
versal law from which the historian can certainly not escape. 
To take a most salient example: a writer imbued with the 
Christian or Catholic spirit, cannot avoid seeing history from a 
different standpoint to that of an Agnostic or Protestant. Yet 
this tendency, though inevitable, must be kept within due 
bounds and corrected by wide reading and that cool, impartial 
and critical judgment which is essential to the historian. 

In the introductory chapter to this little work, which consists 
of letters contributed by the author to the Revetl Francais, he 
shows himself to be fully aware of the difficulties and limitations 
here indicated. And he distinguishes between the two offices of 
the historian, which are twain yet indivisible, as a recorder of 
the facts and as supplying a philosophy of history. In these 
letters, in which he gives a brief outline of the early history of 
France, he professes to do no more than to supply a summary 
of the latter. He writes avowedly as one who interprets 
French history from the point of view of a Christian and a 
Catholic. This is a perfectly sound position. Those who 
believe that the course of human affairs is governed by Divine 
Providence ; those who believe in the Divine mission of the 
Catholic Church have, from the scientific standpoint, at least as 
much right to this theory as have Agnostics or Materialists to 
theirs. And, indeed, taking the whole course of human history, 
including the wonderful story of the Jews and of the Christian 
Church, believers are justified in maintaining, as does the author, 
that the Christian theory is the only key which fits all the wards 
of the lock, and is therefore the only scientific one. 

Such being the excellent purpose which the author proposes 
for himself, are we able to say that he fulfils it? Within certain 
limits he certainly does. He has several of the necessary 
qualifications, and especially that Catholic; spirit which brings 
him into sympathy with medizval times, without which they 
cannot be interpreted in accordance with their interior and 
dominant motives. This is especially seen in the judgment 
which he passes on the Crusades, which have been so utterly 
misunderstood by those out of touch with Catholic sentiment. 
And it is difficult to see on what solid grounds his general 
conclusions can be assailed as to the formative causes of French 
nationality, the main factors in which he recognises as the 
Church, Feudalism and the Throne, the two latter opposed yet 
complementary forces, whose action and reaction, the one upon 
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the other, so largely contributed to the result. Yet his defence 
of feudalism is too elaborate and overdrawn, and he has 
ascribed ‘to it many good results that were really the work of 
the Church and particularly of monasticism. It must be granted 
by a truly philosophic student of history that feudalism was 
necessary to those times, but to reckon its good as essential and 
its attendant evils as accidental is not the part of a philosopher 
but of a partisan. This attitude of the author is the more remark- 
able in that he has formed a just and philosophic estimate of its 
origin. It sprang, he maintains, from past tradition and present 
necessity. It resulted from the chaos, collision and pressure of 
living and active forces ; it was not the offspring of any theory 
of philosopher or student. How is it that he fails to see that 
this proposition is the summary of a philosophy which is of 
universal applicatiun? He seems here to wish to point a con- 
trast, on which he elsewhere more explicitly insists—the contrast 
between the natural and inevitable growth of these venerable 
institutions and that age of revolution which was ushered in by 
philosophy. Yet the philosopher can do no more than apply his 
torch to materials which are already collected and combustible. 
If these do not exist in sufficient quantity or quality he will be 
no more than a vox clamans in deserto, as has been proved again 
and again in the course of history. The philosopher is the 
product of his time, but his teaching will affect nothing 
immediate except the time be ripe for it. The French Revolution 
was not the result of Rousseau’s doctrines; it sprang as much 
from ‘‘ the necessity of things” as did feudalism or monarchy. 
This is neither to praise nor to condemn it, being simply a 
statement of fact. All revolutions are bad, because they com- 
bine the minimum of real advance with the maximum of suffering. 
But if the road is blocked to steady and orderly progress 
they are inevitable. The chief cause of the French Revolution 
was the continued existence of the incubus of a feudalism which 
had lost its value and use; which claimed its privileges but 
could no longer discharge the corresponding duties. The 
superiority which the writer sees in the social conditions of 
feudalism over those of the present age of capital is one that 
has often been pointed out before and may readily be 
acknowledged. But he would hardly be prepared to maintain 
that our populations could now be happy and contented under 
feudal conditions, if it were possible to re-impose them. When 
nations are young they are best treated as children, and, as in the 
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case of children, their tutelage preserves them from many ot 
the vices of later life. Yet the time comes, both for nations 
and individuals, when such restrictions must be removed, and 
they must stand or fall by themselves. It is not true philosophy 
to enforce such contrasts between the conditions of different 
ages to the disparagement of either. If we learn any lesson 
from history it is this: that human affairs are ever in a state of 
flux and transition. No one set of conditions is ever wholly 
good or bad, and all spring from ‘‘the necessity of things.” 
Slavery, in its time, was good, as St. Paul allowed. So was 
serfdom. Both were liable to great abuses, though under the 
influence of Christianity these abuses and evils were immensely 
mitigated, and the institutions themselves finally abolished. 
Kingship, even in the form of absolute monarchy, was necessary 
in the past, and is good for some nations still. The genius of 
others is better suited by a republic. 

If, in accordance with this view, we regard the present 
chaotic relations between wealth and poverty, capital and labour, 
as the necessary resultant of past social conditions, and, like 
these, transitional, there will be some material ground for hope 
of better things. 


HB. C.-C. 


Philibert de Chalon, Prince d’Orange, Vice-roi de Naples. 
Par Utysse Ropert. Paris: Plon Nourrit et Cie. 1902. 


historical period is to subordinate its action to the life 

story of one of the leading characters, who thus becomes 
the central pivot of the drama, and the focus of its unity, while 
a human interest is imported into the work which does not exist 
in a mere dry, impersonal record of events. A biography 
ptoper is quite different from this, the main object of the writer 
being to illustrate the life and character of his subject by the 
events in which he was chiefly concerned, those are selected and 
emphasized which best fulfil this object apart from their historical 
importance. 

The present volume stands midway between these two classes 
of literature. Philibert is throughout the leading character of 
the drama, his actions and motives are canvassed and criticised, 
but, at the same time, they ave dispersed amid a mass of 
historical details, which allow the personal record far less 


\ ie best method of writing a monograph of a short 
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prominence than is essential to the character of strict biography. 
As, however, the author reckons his work as belonging to this 
class, itisnecessary thatit shouldbe judged from this point of view. 

The a priori element is stronger in biography than in history, 
because judgment oi che subject’s motives and conduct, which 
forms so prominent a feature of it, necessarily depends upon 
the standpoint of the biographer ; and the more nearly contem- 
poraneous he is with his subject, the less able will he be to 
take a detached and unimpassioned view of the questions at 
issue. The biographer of one who lived in a remote past 
should escape this disadvantage, though he usually labours 
under another—the paucity of materials, which makes it impos- 
sible to do more than to trace an outline of character. Even 
this must be often largely hypothetical, since it depends to a 
great extent on the verdict of contemporaries who lived in an 
age when prejudice and partiality had not so many critical 
checks as at present. It is from the lack of such materials that 
the writer of this volume suffers, and he therefore has not been 
able to fulfil his declared purpose of writing a biography, 
though he has written an interesting historical monograph. 
The features which he attempts to limb are too vague and 
indecisive to bring before the reader the living personality, to 
whom his delineation of character stands in much the same 
relation as the portraits reproduced in these pages bear to the 
fiesh and blood they are intended to represent. These three 
portraits are an interesting study in themselves. Two of them, 
of which the features are practically identical, represent a face 
in which self-esteem, stubbornness, cruelty and cunning are 
the leading expressions. In the other, which the author adopts 
as the most genuine and uses as his frontispiece, the features, 
while in their main lines similar to the first two, bear the stamp 
of nobility, firmness and sagacity, those virtues of which the 
above-named vices are the degenerate types. These portraits 
thus well illustrate the complete difference of treatment the 
same subject may receive at the hands of different biographers, 
according to their point of view, who, without altering the 
essential facts, yet manipulate them, it may be unconsciously, 
to opposite ends. 

In spite of the large interval of time separating him from his 
hero, and the little that is known about this latter, the author 
manages to import a personal feeling into his work that most 
people will find it difficult to understand, seeing that neither 
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politics nor religion seem to be in question. He is quite candid 
about it, for he declares in his preface that one of his objects is to 
rehabilitate the character of Philibert and rebut the unfavourable 
estimate which has been formed of him by some writers of 
repute. His avowed object being thus rather to act the part of 
an advocate than to ascertain the truth, it is not surprising if 
his attitude is found to be one-sided. In fact he seems to 
think that extreme statements on one side can only be met by 
an equally exaggerated estimate on the other. It is strange 
that this form of defence should be as common as it is, being 
one least calculated to produce conviction in the unbiassed. 
Thus, in defending Philibert from the charge of treachery to his 
country, it would have been enough to have pointed to the 
peculiar circumstances which, by subjecting him to a double 
allegiance, practically neutralised both and left him free to choose 
his sovereign. Our author is, however, not content with such 
a moderate statement, but must insist that Philibert having 
been born and reared in Franche Comté had no other choice, as 
subject of the King of Spain, than to serve him in his wars. 
He quite ignores the other side of the question—the homage 
which Philibert owed to the King of France as the Prince of 
Orange, as well as for his numerous French possessions, which, 
it might fairly be argued, entailed the more pressing obligations. 
The author expressly tells us, in his first chapter, of the efforts 
made by either sovereign to attach the family to his own throne 
by the lavish distribution of favours, and of their alternate 
adherence to one and the other. Of course, when the King of 
France withdrew the feudal rights of the Prince, he thereby 
renounced all claim to his allegiance on this score ; but though 
this did not relieve him of the obligations attaching to his other 
domains, the dates here given do not make it at all clear 
whether this was the cause or effect of Philibert’s espousal ot 
the Emperor’s cause. In the absence of conclusive evidence on 
this point, it is impossible to form a judgment of any value 
upon Philibert’s conduct in this matter. The author, of course, 
assumes the former to have been the case, but the dates given 
at least leave an opening for the other alternative, even if they 
do not render it the more probable. It is clear that Philibert 
had sworn allegiance to Charles before this confiscation took 
place, which seems to make it probable that the summary action 
of the jealous King of France was its direct consequence. 
Such action was natural enough, though extremely impolitic. 
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Philibert was no more than a boy at the time, under the 
influence of his strong-minded mother, and might probably 
have been won over by conciliation. But to suppose, as 
does the author, that Francis took this grave step without 
rhyme or reason, thus making sure of precipitating one, whose 
father had been a powerful alley, into the arms of his rival, 
involves the assumption of a fatuity on the part of the French 
monarch amounting to insanity ; an assumption which, what- 
ever his follies, receives no support from other acts of his life. 
A still graver accusation brought against Philibert, con- 
cerning, as it does, the more intimate questions of morality, 
was that of misappropriation of funds intended for the payment 
of the Emperor’s troops. Against this the author advances the 
plea that these monies were not handled by Philibert alone, but 
conjointly with his treasurer. It was not likely, he argues, that 
the two should have conspired in the fraud without the facts 
leaking out; and the improbability of such conspiracy is 
increased by the consideration that the previous accusations of a 
similar nature brought against some of Philibert’s captains would 
have made him chary of exposing himself to any further charges. 
Such a plea is obviously that of an advocate. It is far from 


conclusive. Philibert, the author himself admits, lost large 
sums in gambling, and it is well known how, under such circum- 
stances, scruples and fears will vanish. The only fair verdict 


” 


on the evidence given in this volume is that of ‘‘not proven. 

The same, perhaps, may be said of the charge of cruelty 
preferred against him for the judicial murder of the Neapolitan 
rebels. Yet here, undoubtedly, the main responsibility rested 
upon Philibert as viceroy, which was not really diminished by the 
fact, insisted on by the author, that it was shared by the Council. 

The brief list of his benevolent actions collected by the author 
does nothing, as he seems to suppose, to make this charge less 
probable. They are such as relate, for the most part, to his 
behaviour to the troops, with whom it was much to his interest 
to be on good terms, especially as during those long and 
frequently recurring periods when their pay was in arrear, their 
goodwill was the one means by which he could retain his hold 
over them. 

The same may be said of his conduct in the case of Florentines. 
Undoubtedly its appearance of humanity contrasted favourably 
with the attitude of Pope Clement in the matter, but it must be 
remembered that, while this latter was greatly interested in 
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their subjugation, Philibert, who would have all the hard work 
and responsibility, had no such interest at all, and could there- 
fore view the matter in a more judicial light. It may have 
been quite as much worldly prudence as the desire to avoid 
useless bloodshed which made him hesitate to undertake a 
campaign which was certain to be very destructive of live and 
property, and whose sole result, if successful, could be to 
satisfy the Pope’s ambition as regards the Medicis. 

The reviewer has no wish to detract from any evidence, in 
this or other cases, of humanity on the part of Philibert, but 
merely to point out that his conduct may have been dictated 
mainly by motives of policy and prudence, which at other times 
and under other circumstances might have led him to connive at, 
or take the leading part in, actions of an opposite character. That 
such was the case there is no means of knowing, since the 
evidence produced by the author is not sufficient for forming 
even a probably correct estimate of the character of Philibert. 
As far as what are commonly called ‘‘ moral” qualities are 
concerned, it is entirely negative. 

The case is very different where his qualities as a soldier and 
commander are in question. Here there can be no doubt as to 
his unqualified bravery, his skill in strategy, his power of 
dealing with ill-disciplined troops and keeping them together 
under very difficult and trying conditions. The difficulties of 
feeding such large bodies of men and of keeping them in the 
field for any length of time, were, in those days of slow 
transport, enormeus. To these normal difficulties was added 
that of a continual lack of money to pay the troops, and 
consequent discontent. Yet over these and other obstacles 

hilibert was triumphant. He never flinched or turned himself 
back from a task to which he had once set himself. For so 
young a man (he was only twenty-eight when he died), the 
combination of prudence with bravery was remarkable, and 
indicates that, had he lived, a great future probably awaited 
him. It argues rarer qualities in a commander to be able to 
restrain his troops in the moment of victory, than to lead them 
in a successful assault. More than once Philibert managed to 
do this, notably in the sack of Rome, when his successful 
efforts in rescuing some of the treasures of the Vatican show 
him to have been no mere ignorant and brutal brigand, and 
should cause his memory to be respected by all students and 
lovers of art. H. C. C. 
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A Short Rule and Daily Exercise for a beginner in the 
Spiritual Life. By Lupovicus Biosius. Translated by 
Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. London: Art and Book 
Company. 1902. Pp. vili.-63. Price 6d. 


a BLOSIUS, the friend of St. Ignatius Loyola, and 
styled by Lessius ‘‘ praeclarus spiritus Magister,” has 

for more than three centuries been a classic among 
ascetical writers. St. Aloysius read him on his death-bed, and 
Cardinal Wiseman, in the preface he wrote to the admirable 
selection from his works brought out by Mgr. Newsham in 
1869, did not hesitate to say :— 

‘* Habemus igitur in Blosio ducem, quem sequamur, inoffenso 
pede. Quidquid in recentiore Alphonso, non laxi sed moderati 
consilii in sententiis inveneris, quidquid in Faure de illimitata 
fere resipiscentium venia, quidquid in Quadrupanio pro pusilli 
animi erectione (de qua tractatum scripsit ipse Blosius) quidquid 
denique in Fabro nostro de ardenti Jesu amore, de tenerrima in 
SSmum Sacramentum devotione, deque firma in Maria fiducia, 
in venerabili Blosio anticipata hic videbis” (p. xiii). 

Until recently his works have been a sealed book for all but 
Latin scholars. Father R. A. Coffin, then of the Oratory, and 
afterwards Bishop of Southwark, brought out in 1849 from 
Maryvale, Old Oscott, where the Oratorian Fathers were 
residing, a translation of the second part of the Sacellum anime 
fidelis, under the title of Zhe Oratory of the Faithful Soul. 
Later, Zhe Mirror for Monks was translated. And we are 
now able to congratulate Father Bertrand Wilberforce on the 
appearance of the third volume of his series of translations. 
This time he gives us, not a treatise like Comfort for the Faint- 
hearted, or The Book of Spiritual Instruction, but a booklet ot 
70 small pages, in which we have the Short Rule (Brevis Regula 
Tyronts Spiritualis} and the Daily Exercise (Zxercitia quotidiana 
Tyronts Spirttualis) just as they stand in the Plantinian folio 
edition of 1632. It would be an impertinence to offer a criticism 
of the text of so great a master in the ways of the spiritual life, 
which saints have approved and the judgment of centuries has 
confirmed. We may only say that the translation is beautifully 
done, and that the arrangement of chapters, paragraphs, and 
notes is in faithful accord with the original. 

The printing and general appearance of the little book leave 


nothing to be desired. 
H. P. 
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Matriculation: Modern History; being English History from 
1485 to 1901, with some reference to the Contemporary 
History of Europe and Colonial Developments. By C. S. 
FEARENSIDE, M.A. London: Clive. s1g02. Pp. xx.-376. 
Small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


T isa bold venture to attempt the compression of English 
history—social, political, religious, and internationai— 
within the compass of less than six hundred pages. Yet 

to have accomplished the endeavour with the measure of success 
which the writer of this manual has achieved, deserves a 
generous meed of praise. No doubt the book will be immeasur- 
ably more interesting to the advanced student than to the boy 
who is working up the subject for the Matriculation pass 
Still this will not detract from the real merits of the production. 

The aim of the author has been to set down the main facts of 
our historical life (take, for instance, the Reformation, the Church 
Settlement of 1559, and the Industrial Revolution, pp. 263-5), and 
to group them intelligibly. Like a careful teacher, he has aimed 
at simplification, suggestiveness, and helping the student, 
rather than supplying him with all that he should know. There 
are eight full-page maps; but by some pardonable oversight, 
the World and France have been omitted, while a very 
acceptable map showing the tribal areas of the Irish population 
and a fairly successful chart of the chief voyages and discoveries 
(1400-1700) have been substituted. There are plans of decisive 
battles, the requisite genealogical tables, and some accurately 
drawn tables of events, from which again, notwithstanding the 
table of contents, the Wars of the Roses have been omitted. 
We may refer to the table of the British Colonies and Depen- 
dencies in 1817 as possessing a particular interest at the present 
time. 

The headings of chapters embody several useful devices ; for 
example, we have a short paragraph giving in brief the personal 
history of the ruler, then a table of continental rulers, a section 
indicating the international relations, and another the con- 
stitutional events of the period. In the table of continental 
rulers we rejoice to see the Papacy placed in the first column, 
and the list of Popes, from Innocent VIII. to Leo XIII., in their 
appropriate places. Here is honest and unbiassed witness to 
the pre-eminence of a line of monarchs, whom the monarchs of 
Europe in 1870 allowed to be despoiled of their possessions. 
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The index is full, and constructed on an excellent plan. - We 
have noticed that there is no mention in it of Franchise, or of 
the New Poor Law Act of 1834. If the Trade Union movement 
hardly receives the attention it deserves, the Factory Acts, 
Education, and Party Government are allotted due prominence. 

Our only regret is that the compiler has not been able to 
form a clear and just conception of the action of the Catholic 
Church, the position of the Pope in the Middle Ages, the 
attitude of England towards Rome before the Reformation, or 
the precise character of the persecution waged for so long a 
period against Catholics, and especially seminary priests. 
With these limitations—which, after all we have been called 
upon to bear during three centuries of misrepresentation, are 
the merest trifles—we can recommend the book. 

m FF. 


Political and Moral Essays. By JosepH Ricxasy, S.J., 
B.Sc., Oxon. New York: Benziger Brothers. 8vo, pp. 
298. Price 6s. net. 


\ FORE than half the volume before us is occupied with the 
M question of the origin and extent of the Civil Authority. 
And we mean to imply no slight upon the rest of the book 
when we express the view, that it would have been better to 
have published it as an independent work. It stands complete 
in itself ; it is addressed to an audience of scholars; it teems 
with broad political views, with historical, classical, and literary 
allusions ; it groups and compares the teachings and guesses of 
the great thinkers, ancient, modern, and intermediate. It reveals 
as intimate an acquaintance with Plato and Aristotle as with 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, Hobbes, Rousseau, and Bosanquet. 
It resembles the succeeding chapters in the texture of its style, 
in its almost ceaseless flow of humour, and in its scholarly 
suggestiveness. But while the rest of the book is adapted to 
the general reader, though not precisely popular, the earlier 
portion is a studiously careful expression of the Catholic view 
concerning the nature of the Civil Power—its origin, its forms, 
its limits, its relation with other Powers. Thus the inner 
beauties of the treatment, its novelties, its bold adaptations to 
existing circumstances, its gentle satire, its reservations, will be 
fully appreciated only by the student of political philosophy. 
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Four of the succeeding chapters are reprints from the 
Month. In ‘‘ Casuistry,” an old subject is treated with 
frankness and decision. Anyone who retains antiquated pre- 
judices on this topic may be confidently recommended to read 
this article. In quoting approvingly a passage on casuistry from 
Professor Fowler’s Principles of Morais, the author adds a 
paragraph on the expression ‘‘ certain Jesuit divines” which had 
occurred in the quotation : 

‘‘ Nelson, in his leisure moments, loved to study what should 
be done in possible contingencies which he imagined:for a battle 
at sea. In this our great admiral was a sort of naval casuist. 
As for ‘certain Jesuit divines,’ the fact is that some Jesuits 
did say some foolish things, and Pascal invented for them many 
more.” P.. 214. 


‘¢ The Catholic Doctrine of Lying and Equivocation ” furnishes 
a plain summary of Catholic teaching to the effect that, in modern 
language, the Catholic theologian condemns all lying and 
equivocation, but not all mental reservation. As to mental - 
reservation, it is explained that ‘‘ Mental reservation, even on 
the broad gauge (z.e. where the fact of reservation is in some 
way indicated by external circumstances), is permissible only as 


a last resource, when no other means are available for the 
preservation of some secret, which one has a duty to others, or 
a right to oneself, to keep.” 

‘‘Morality without Free Will,” a discussion of a somewhat 
favourite modern illusion, leaves us, in spite of its excellencies, 
with the impression that here, at least, academic reserve and 
gentleness of touch are something in excess of what the case 
demands. In the section on ‘“‘ Socialism and the Religious 
Orders” we have, for the benefit of the general reader, an 
expansion of the features which constitute the irreconcilable 
opposition between the religious orders of the Church and the 
visions of the Socialist. 

‘‘ The Value of Sentiment in Ethics ” is a pleasant study of the 
relations between the Vivisectionist and the Anti-vivisectionist. 
The structure of the chapter is not so apparent as the author 
presumably intended it to be, the division marks A.B.C. being 
at first not a little puzzling. To the question ‘‘Is Vivisection 
wrong ?” he supplies an extremely cautious answer. The reason 
of this caution is first, the old one, that vivisection may involve 
cruelty, and cruelty is wrong; and secondly, a new reason, 
namely, that it may conceivably outrage public sentiment, in 
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which case it would be a violation of charity to one’s neighbour. 
The passage referred to closes with these words :— 

‘*The sentiment of tenderness to dumb animals is growing 
apace, too fast for medical students or casuists to ignore. That 
it has already grown so strong as to render vivisection an 
outrage upon public sentiment and a sin against social virtue, is 
more than I would affirm.” P. 281. 

The entire chapter is a thoughtful and interesting study ; but 
the scrupulous reticence of the writer is so constant, that it is by 
no means easy to discover what precise view he has adopted, so 
effectually has he screened it by hypothetical clauses. He is 
quite clear as to the competence of the State to forbid vivi- 
section ; but when he asks himself the question, ‘‘ Should the 
State forbid Vivisection?” he will not venture upon a cate- 
gorical opinion. His final suggestion, which is of a practical 
nature, deserves quotation :— 

‘*One would like to see, in the interest of fair play, a 
Vivisection League founded to match the London Anti- 
vivisection Society. If that league would accept the advice of a 
humble outsider, they would avoid arguing the case on moral 
grounds at all. The league should confine their publications to 
the medical and utilitarian ground, showing that, if vivisection 
is to be entirely forbidden, medical science and suffering humanity 
must inevitably be the loser. I have spoken of ‘publications,’ 
but one publication of thirty pages, clearly and irrefragably 
establishing the medical necessity of vivisection, would be 
sufficient and all that is desirable.” P. 283. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Savages” is perhaps the most valuable of 
the smaller sections of the book. The subject of Anthropology 
comes up several times in the course of the treatment of the 
State and elsewhere, and we could have spared certain chapters 
already referred to, if thereby the branch of Anthropology might 
have received a larger share of attention. The writer himself 
gives us warrant for our preference in the following passages :— 


‘* When I say that books of modern science and philosophy all 
presuppose this conclusion (that man is descended from savages), 
I reserve Catholic books. I cannot say how far the conclusion 
is accepted in Catholic schools. My impression is that it is not 
definitely discussed there. . . . Anthropology does not 
receive due attention in Catholic philosophy.” Pp. 176-7. 

‘* The study of it (namely, the alleged progress from savagery 
to civilisation) involves many plausible provisional hypotheses, 
hypotheses, however, which the student of political philosophy in 
these days cannot afford to shut his eyes to.” P. 174. 
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By far the most important section of the book is the treatise 
on the Civil Power, extending over 174 pages. The first part is 
expository, the second, a criticism of the theories of Hobbes, 
Locke, Rousseau, Suarez, and Bosanquet. The first part deals 
with the idea of the Civil State, its origin (where he conceals a 
good deal of anthropological knowledge under a delightful mythus 
of the land of Kasava), the different functions of the supreme 
authority (legislative, judicial, and executive), the democracy, and 
the safeguards against tyranny. The discussion as to the extent 
of Civil Authority, while keeping to the general order of subjects 
adopted by our best authors, gives the writer scope for innumer- 
able allusions to current opinions and conditions. We have read 
and read again this portion with increasing satisfaction. Its 
very fulness may be a fault. The whole of this first part and a 
portion of the criticism in the second part would serve as an 
excellent repetition of the subject as taught in our seminaries, or 
as a text-book for the lectures in the higher classes of our lay 


colleges. 
B. FP. 


The Letters of St. Teresa. Translated from the Spanish by 
the Rev. Joun Datton. London: Thomas Baker. 8vo, 
pp. Xxii.-304. 

E are glad to see that Mr. Baker is continuing his reprint 
of the late Canon Dalton’s translation of St. Teresa’s 
works. For though these translations are anything 

but perfect, they are, nevertheless, almost the only ones 
accessible to the English reader. 

St. Teresa is of all Saints, perhaps, the most worth studying. 
There is no spiritual writer, to our mind, who can surpass, or 
even approach, the sublime Virgin of Carmel in her treatment 
of the relations of the soul to God. She is an all but inspired 
doctor of the science of prayer, and no one can study her 
works, even superficially, without being at once drawn nearer 
to God and penetrated with the most enthusiastic devotion for 
His Saint. 

The present volume is the first of the series containing the 
letters of St. Teresa. We fear it is the only one which Canon 
Dalton translated, at least, we have never met with more. 
These letters give us, perhaps, a more intimate knowledge of 

29 
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the daily life of the Saint than even the inimitable Zzfe, or the 
Book of the Foundations. For here we find mingled together 
lessons of the most sublime spirituality, with shrewd business 
directions; confessions the most intimate, in which the soui of a 
saint is laid bare ; correspondence on the affairs of the order 
with kings, bishops, and nuncios; details of daily life, from the 
most important to the most trivial ; complaints of ill-health and 
persecution from good men; joyous outpourings of affection, 
and indignant explanations of conduct unjustly condemned ; the 
varied features, in short, of the life of one who was at once a 
saint and a diplomatist, a tender mother and a superb organiser, 
an ecstatic and a woman of business. 

That ‘‘common-sense saintliness,” which has been declared to 
be the special characteristic of Teresa, never appears so 
strikingly as in her letters. 

The volume before us contains sixty. They are addressed to 
all sorts and conditions of men, but principally, as one would 
expect, to members of her order, to her confessors and episcopal 
superiors. There is also a most interesting series addressed to 
Don Lorenzo de Cepeda, that brother who was at once her 
most zealous co-operator and her most devoted disciple. Her 
letters of direction to him (he had made a vow of obedience to 
her, much to her distress) are, perhaps, those in which we find 
most clearly appear the double aspect of the Saint. How 
shrewd and business-like her advice as to money matters, how 
wise and tender her directions as to spiritual progress! How 
discreet the admonitions in which she inculcates a moderate 
degree of bodily austerities, in one letter sending him a hair- 
shirt ; in another, forbidding him to take less than six hours 
sleep ! 

An annoying aspect of the collection is not due to the 
translator. The original Spanish edition, from which he 
translates, is not arranged in chronological order, and he tells 
us that he thought it would be too difficult to correct this. But 
as the dates of the letters are appended to nearly all of them, 
we think the labour would have been well worth undertaking, 
and we trust that in the future complete edition of St. Teresa’s 
letters, which is so greatly to be desired, we may find this 
arrangement attempted. 

It is disconcerting, in reading a collection of letters, to find 
the dates following each other in this sort of order: 1578, 1561, 
1577, 1581, 1577, etc., and it makes it almost impossible to 
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understand properly the sequence of events to which the 
correspondence refers. 

This edition is also disfigured by a number of misprints—we 
note a few: ‘‘seal for souls” for ‘‘ seal,” (p. 50) ; ‘‘ Zeast”’ for 
“Jast” (p. 74); ‘* Annie of Jesus” for ‘‘Anne” (p. 154); 
‘* Ruigomes” for ‘‘Ruy Gomez” (p. 156). On p. 61, in a 
sublime passage of St. Teresa’s letter to Bishop Velasquez of 
Osma, on Prayer, the meaning is made both nonsense and 
heresy by the insertion of a comma: (‘‘ Eternal Word, of the 
Father,” etc.). 

Canon Dalton’s first edition, of which this is a mere reprint 
(but greatly improved in print, paper, and general appearance), 
was issued in 1853, and it does not say much for the Teresian 
zeal of English Catholics that in the last half-century there 
has been no demand for a new and complete edition of the 
Saint’s works. It is, indeed, a misfortune that Mr. David Lewis 
did not undertake this work. 

Let us end with a few quotations. How consoling it is to 
find the ecstatic of Carmel, the familiar friend of Jesus, com- 
forting the Bishop of Jaen, who complained of distractions in the 
Divine Office, by the assurance: ‘I also am very subject to 
them, and I believe they proceed from a weakness in the head, 
at least, in mine. Your Lordship may think the same ; for God 
knows well that when we perform this duty we wish to do it 
with the greatest possible attention” (p. 78). 

Here is a delicious little hit at good Father Mariano, who 
wanted her to take an unsuitable novice: ‘‘ Your Reverence 
made me smile by saying that you could tell her character by 
only seeing her. But we women are not so easily known, for 
after having been for so many years under the direction of our 
confessors, they are often surprised to see how little they know 
about us ” (p. 147). 

How naive is this confession : 

‘* People are so blind as to have a good opinion of me, and I 
know not the reason of it: but I stand so high in their esteem 
that they would lend me any sum of money, however great ” 


(p. 161). 


A few pages later we find in another letter to her brother : 
‘* Our Lord still continues His mercies. Methinks He is pleased 
to show His greatness by exalting to such high favour such 
wretched creatures, for I know none so wicked as you and I. 
You must understand that for these last eight days I have been 
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in such a state, that should it continue I could hardly attend to 
so many affairs. Just before I wrote to you, my raptures have 
come on again; and this gives me great trouble, because they 
sometimes happen in public, and while I am at Matins. To 
resist is not sufficient, nor can they be concealed. I am so 
ashamed that I could hide myself, I know not where. I 
earnestly beg of God to deliver me from having them in public ; 
and do you also pray for me, for they are attended with many 
inconveniences, and it seems to me that prayer does not consist 
in having them at all” (p. 166). 

Now for a few more prosaic details. The following is to her 
Prioress at Seville : 

‘*T send you some bolts which are like those we have to our 
choir-grates : I consider it unnecessary that they should be finer 
than ours, though I foresee that you will not be pleased with 
them. But try and conform yourself to the nuns of this 
convent, who have been no less delicately brought up than 
yourself” (p. 242). 

Sister Gerdnimo, at Seville, had given a great deal of trouble, 
but was apparently penitent. The Saint dryly remarks: ‘‘ Tell 


Sister Gerénimo, who signed herself ‘The Dunghill’ (De/ 
Muladar), that she must take care her humility be not in words 
only” (p. 223). 

The postage and transmission of letters in those days was by 
no means so cheap, easy, and safe as it is in these days—even 
in old-fashioned Spain. 


‘* The post-master of this town (Toledo) is cousin to one of 
our nuns at Legovia. He came to see me, and assured me he 
would do great things for her. His name is Fiqueredo. We 
made an arrangement about the letters: he told me_ that 
provided you were careful to give the letters directly to the 
chief post-master, I might hear from you almost every eight 
days.” 

‘*Oh! how very agreeable and convenient this arrangement 
would be! He also said that if you put on the cover ‘ For 
Fiqueredo,’ the head post-master at Toledo, the letters would 
never be lost. All this will give your Reverence some trouble : 
but I know you are willing to bear still greater for my sake, 
just as I should do for you. . . . Inquire what is the title 
by which we are to address the post-master ; whether we are 
to call him ‘ Magnifico,’ or not. I see he lives quite in grand 
style” (p. 247). 

At the end of the book are appendices, which contain a few 
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letters in the original Spanish and in French, and some of the 
spiritual advice which the Saint gave to her daughters in visions 
after her death. Among them is the famous one, with which 
we must conclude this notice : 


‘Those in heaven and those on earth ought to be one and 
the same in purity and love: those in heaven, by enjoying ; 
those on earth, by suffering. We,'who are above, adore the 
Divine Essence ; you, who are yet on earth, should adore the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. Make these words known to my 
daughters.” 


--—— dD. B. Cc. 


Rome: Notes dhistoire et d’art. Par Maurice PALEOLOGUE. 
Paris: Librairie Plon. 8vo, pp. 349. 


E are not greatly impressed by this latest addition to the 
multifarious works of its kind on the monuments of the 
Eternal City. It consists of notes, apparently thrown 

off with haste, by an intelligent, but not profound, observer. 
To Monsieur Paléologue’s facile pen, it matters little whether 
the object described be a basilica, a statue, a painting, or a 
catacomb. He gives his impressions of all with the like 


liveliness and verve, but without originality or freshness. There 
is nothing in these pages which one has not read before. He 
is most at home in describing ancient statues and paintings 
of the voluptuous or pagan school. When he attempts Christian 
art he is sometimes ridiculous. Thus, for instance, in describing 
the ‘‘ Transfiguration ” of Raphael, he tells us that Christian 
painters ever shrunk from the difficulty of this subject, and with 
the exception of a mosaic at St. Apollinaris, Ravenna (where 
the glorified figure of our Lord is represented by a cross), it 
was not attempted until this famous masterpiece of Raphael ! 
He seems to have never heard of the paintings of this subject 
by such well-known artists as Fra Angelico and Perugino, to 
mention no others. 

When he treats of ecclesiastical or religious matters he is 
even more at sea. He does not, indeed, parade any anti- 
Catholic feeling, but his studies in the history of the Roman 
Pontiffs seem to have been mainly confined to the scandals, and 
we hear more than we wish of the Marozias, and Theodoras, 
of the Borgias, and their like. But the chapter on the Gest 
reaches the climax of absurdity. Its rococo splendour is ac- 
counted for thus : 
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‘*Déplorable sous le rapport du gout, cette parure monu- 
mentale est singuli¢rement expressive au point de vue religieuse. 
Elle atteste l’évolution qui s’est produite dans les croyances, au 
lendemain du Concile de Trente. Un réalisme grossier a envahi 
le culte. La dévotion est devenue 4 la fois sensuelle et mon- 
daine. L’Ame Italienne s’est convertie au catholicisme espag- 
nol ”’(p. 280). 

The author goes on to point out that the riches of the Gesu 
are the outcome of the successful mercantile operations of the 
Society! According to him, they realised early that Europe 
provided. but a scanty source of income for a new religious 
order. They, therefore, ‘‘ exploited ” the East. 

‘En 1547 ils sont au Congo; en 1549 au Japon; en 1550 au 
Brésil. Bientét et presque simultanément, ils s’installent au 
Pérou, en Chine, aux Moluques, en Floride, au Mexique, au 
Paraguay, en Abyssinie. Leur flotte marchande sillonne la mer 
dans tous les sens. Leurs factoreries sont innombrables. Ils y 
ajoutent des plantations, des mines, des fabriques; ils surpassent 
les Hollandais eux-mémes dans l’art d’exploiter les pays 
nouveaux,” etc., etc. 

This is not original either, and we must apologise for the 
length of our quotation. Some of M. Paléologue’s views are, 
however, far sounder, and from the artistic point of view, we 
have little about which to quarrel with him. His denunciation 
of the astounding bad taste of Bernini’s notorious statue of 
St. Teresa in the Church of Santa Maria delle Vittorie, is not a 
whit too strong. But neither is it new. Anything more 
offensive has, we suppose, seldom, if ever, been erected in a 
sacred place. 

To sum up, we do not see any reason why this book should 
have been published. It is quite readable, but it is very 
doubtful if it is not a waste of time to read it. D. B. C. 


Saint Margaret of Cortona; the Magdalen of the Seraphic 
Order. By Rev. LEopoLtp DE CHERANCE, O.S.F.C.  Trans- 
lated by R. F. O’Connor. Dublin: Sealey, Bryers and 
Walter ; and Art and Book Co. 1903. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 
256. Illustrated. 


HE Life of St. Margaret of Cortona is little known outside 
T Franciscan Convents, and Pere de Chérancé has been 
well inspired in his attempt to remedy this state of things. 

For there is nothing more helpful than the lives of the great 
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penitents, nothing more necessary for these days of degenerate 
ease, when the spirit of penance seems so sadly weakened. 
S. Margaret well deserves her name of the Magdalen of the 
Seraphic Order. 

Seduced in early youth by a young nobleman, she lived for a 
time with him in sin, until the terrible discovery of her lover’s 
murdered body revealed to her in a moment the horror and 
malice of her sin, and was the instrument, in God’s mercy, of a 
conversion as complete as it was instantaneous. To most 
penitent souls, the process of conversion from a life of sin is 
long and painful, but there are cases, like that of Magdalen 
herself, when the grace of God works in one instant a complete 
and mighty transformation in the soul. Margaret, from the 
hour when her lover’s favourite greyhound led her to the fatal 
spot where its master lay dead, never looked back, never 
faltered for an instant: but full of ardent lave and tender 
contrition, she scaled the rugged heights of perfection, ever 
going on de virtute in virtutem, until she breathed out her 
blessed soul in a supreme ecstasy of love and passed to her 
eternal reward. It was the 22nd of February, 1297, and the 
Saint had attained the age of fifty years. 

Weare fortunate enough to possess an authoritative biography 
of Saint Margaret, written by one who was not only her con- 
temporary, but also her confessor and spiritual guide all through 
the years of her penance. Father Bevegnati, a faithful son of 
St. Francis, received the penitent when she woke from her 
sleep of sin, guided her all through her wonderful career, 
clothed her in the habit of the Third Order of St. Francis, was 
the witness of her ecstasies and her miracles, the recipient of 
her sublime confidences, and administered to her the last 
Sacraments on her death-bed. He it was who also wrote her 
history. 

Unhappily, as is so often the case with medieval hagiographers, 
he neglects to tell us a great deal of what we most desire to know. 
His life is without chronological arrangement, and is almost 
silent as to the details of her early life. His object was to set 
forth her sanctity with a view to her canonisation, to relate the 
wonderful graces which God poured out on her so abundantly, 
and this purpose he sufficiently fulfilled. Pere de Chérancé has 
done his utmost to supply the /acunae and give the history of 
the Saint its proper historical setting. The result is a book 
well worth reading, and full of edification and interest. 
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St. Margaret reminds us in some ways of the great Dominican 
tertiary, St. Catharine of Siena ; her vé/e in public life was, of 
course, not so important, but she undertook similar missions ot 
pacification and apostleship. 

Mr. O’Connor has done the translation well, but it is question- 
able whether the book, in its English dress, would not have 
gained if he had been allowed to take some liberty with the 
original. There are here and there phrases and reflections 
which sound well enough in French, but have a somewhat unreal 
effect when translated in our more sober tongue. 

We never heard of the ‘‘ frontispiece” of a church before ; 
the facade is probably meant by this strange expression, which 
occurs more than once in the book. The illustrations are 
numerous and excellent, and add greatly to the interest of the 
book, which is well got up, and does the publishers’ credit. 

D. B. C. 


The Credentials of the Catholic Church. 


The Threshold of the Catholic Church. By Rev. Jonn 
BacsHaweE, D.D. Popular edition (6d. each). Washbourne. 


HERE is no need for us to dwell on the excellence of these 
T two well-known manuals of the late Canon Bagshawe. 
They have already become household words among us. 
We, therefore, welcome with great satisfaction the appearance 
of this popular edition. The parochial clergy will find these 
little volumes most useful to put into the hands of Protestants 
who are under instruction, as they are handy and cheap, and 
at the same time contain, in a concise form, answers to the 
usual difficulties and objections urged against the Church, and 
explanations of her doctrines and ceremonies. 
_ In the ‘‘ Credentials,” the author draws out at considerable 
length the primary and fundamental question of the authority 
of the Church. As he says, it is a pity for people to go on 
arguing about secondary points, leaving the primary questions 
unsettled. 

If the argument—that there must be some guide to Divine 
truth in the world, and that no body but the Catholic Church can 
establish a satisfactory claim to this office—be once grasped and 
accepted, all the rest will soon follow. But to begin by 
arguing about the Immaculate Conception, or Communion under 
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one kind, or the celibacy of the Clergy, as so many do, is 
futile waste of time. This little work should then be put, first 
ot all, into the hands of enquirers. In the ‘* Threshold,” which 
follows, there is more of instruction than of argument; more 
of exposition than of controversy. It is meant for those who 
are already convinced that the claims of the Catholic Church on 
their obedience and submission are, at least, worthy of serious 
attention. 

We consider the chapters explaining the way to hear holy 
Mass, and to assist at Vespers and other Divine offices of the 
Church, specially valuable. We know of no other book that 
gives so much information on subjects of which many otherwise 
well-instructed Catholics are often painfully ignorant. The 
explanation of the Divine Office, of moveable and fixed feasts, 
of the different ranks of feasts and ferias, of the structure and 
details of the offices of Vespers and Compline, etc., is most 
lucid and interesting. Many old Catholics would do well to 
study them. If they did, perhaps we should hear less of the 
sad neglect of the Church’s Divine praise, the substitution of 
modern devotions for the ancient and venerable . offices of 
Vespers and Compline, under the pretext that the latter are 
‘‘unpopular,” and the dwindling attendance at these offices 
where they are retained. 

The clergy, too, would find these chapters really useful in 
preparing instructions for their flocks on these and similar 
subjects. 

We should like to add a word of commendation for the 
sensible and practical remarks on the difficult subject of 
indulgences. Many priests must have found, by experience, 
that this subject often forms the last stumbling-block to 
would-be converts. It is treated here with great clearness and 
persuasiveness. 

We hope this new edition of Canon Bagshawe’s manuals will 
meet with a very wide circulation. D. B.C. 


Principia Theologize Moralis. By Tuomas S ater, S.J. 
London : Burns and Oates. 
RIESTS working on the mission in England and the 
P students of our seminaries have reason to be grateful to 
Father Slater for this work. Hitherto we have had no 
manual of moral theology written by an English priest for 
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England. We were in need of some treatise on the moral 
questions which are affected in any way by the customs and the 
laws of this country, or by the decrees of the Synods of West- 
minster. What Sabetti did for the United States needed to be 
done for England. The foreign moral theologians treat of the 
various problems with respect only to the condition of things 
with which they are familiar ; and certain of their statements 
require modification before they can be applied to the moral 
problems as they are found existing among us. Any book 
therefore in which the special circumstances of Catholics in 
England are taken into account must at once find many readers. 

In reviewing Father Slater’s ‘‘ Principia” it would be unfair 
to the author to demand more than he set himself to offer. 
His intention has been to produce a concise and clear exposition 
of those portions of moral theology in which the questions 
peculiar to this country chiefly occur. He omits, therefore, the 
treatises on the sacraments, on censures, and on irregularities. 
He does not enter on disquisitions concerning merely speculative 
questions ; he seeks to give to the student the principles that 
are to guide him in practical cases. There is no display of 
learning, no words are wasted. The student during his brief 
course of theology has many subjects demanding his attention, 
and, as a rule, can devote to moral theology only the time 
sufficient to gain a good grasp of principles: Father Slater’s 
manual will give him these principles clear-cut. 

Seeing, however, that he is writing for England, we regret 
that we do not find a fuller treatment of the questions of dancing 
and theatre-going. He dismisses both questions in a couple ot 
lines in the ‘‘ Tractatus de Praeceptis ;” not a word about them 
is to be found in the chapter on ‘‘ Scandal,” where they are treated 
by most theologians, nor is there any reference to them in the 
index. There are other matters also in which the author’s 
brevity is disappointing. Such are, for instance, the attendance 
of Catholics at marriages and funerals of non-Catholics, Catholics 
singing in Protestant churches, or contributing to or purchasing 
at Protestant bazaars. 

We cannot praise the manner in which the volume is bound. 
It ought not to be necessary to place a paper-weight on the 
book when open to prevent the leaves turning over. The print 
is good and clear, but it would aid the reader if the words which 
are an index to the subject-matter of a paragraph were printed 
in heavier type. oO. W. 
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English History from Original Sources, 1399-1485. 
London: A. and C. Black. 


HIS is one of a series of volumes edited by G. T. Warner, 
M.A., in which history is taught on a new plan. As the 
preface states, the volumes are ‘‘made up of extracts 

from writers either strictly contemporary, or else who lived so 
near the period they describe that they can be regarded as first- 
hand authorities.” The purpose in view is to give vivid accounts 
of the chief events occurring in the history of a given period. 
This purpose they undoubtedly attain, the quaint style of the 
old writers helping to put the mind in touch with the past. We 
do not, however, agree with the opinion of the editor that they 
are fitted to take the place of text-books. A text-book should 
give more than a mere narration of facts: it should point out 
the part played by one historical event in the evolution of another. 
A further objection to their use as text-books is the difficulty 
which a young student will find in understanding some of the 
extracts ; for although in most cases the archaic spelling of 
words has been modernised, the ancient forms of expression, 
the.construction of the sentences, and the occurrence of obsolete 
words will be difficulties in his way. 

Though we consider them unsuitable as text-books, they 
should prove extremely interesting to the student and of great 
use to the teacher. A brief bibliography gives useful informa- 
tion concerning the writers quoted, and thereby increases the 
value of the book. The references are reliable and the illustra- 


tions good and in harmony with the character of the work. 
O. W. 


Preces Gertrudianse. Freiburg: B. Herder. 


HE prayers of St. Gertrude are familiar to most Catholics. 
Their deeply devotional character has made them de- 
servedly popular. A _ new, well-printed, and carefully 

edited edition of them in Latin will therefore be welcome to 
those who prefer to pray in the liturgical language of the Church 
rather than in the vernacular. The prayers in this new edition 
have been carefully collated with the critical edition issued by 
the monks of Solesmes, and the prayers that were formerly 
looked on with disfavour by the Congregation of the Index have 
been omitted or amended. ‘The Litany of the Saints, as used in 
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the Liturgy of the Church, is substituted for the Litany that 
formerly found place among these prayers. The edition has 
received the approbation of the Archbishop of Freiburg. 

oO. 


Institutiones Juris Ecclesiastici quas in usum Scholarum. 
Scripsit Jos. Laurentius, S.J. Friburgi Brisgoviae: 
Sumptibus Herder. MCMIII. 


E recommend this work to the careful study not only of 

\\ the clergy, but also of all those of the learned profes- 

sions who wish to become acquainted with the know- 

ledge of Canon Law: they will find in it a solid, substantial, 

and interesting exposition of the Church’s disciplinary law as it 
stands at the present time. 

The author does not present us with a commentary on the 
Decretals, nor does he adopt the common division into persons, 
things, judgments, crimes, and penalties ; but he divides his 
work in such a manner as to place before the student these and 
other connected subjects in a logical order, which has also the 
advantage for anyone who wishes to look up a question to find 
a solution without much difficulty. 

In the introduction Father Laurentius treats of the notion, 
division, and science of ecclesiastical law, and gives a very 
useful catalogue of authors who have written on Canon Law. 
Then, after speaking of its sources in general, he gives a short 
but interesting historical account of its various collections, from 
those of the jus apostolicum down to the modern collections of 
the Decrees of the Roman Congregations and the jus novissitmum 
(1st Book). By the way, he mentions the British and Irish 
collections, and states the authority attached to the Corpus 
Juris. : 

The various subjects pertaining to Canon Law may be 
reduced to two chief heads, viz., those concerning the constitu- 
tion and those concerning the government and administration of 
the Church. The former regards her power distributed through 
the different degrees of the hierarchy (znd Book) and the bene- 
fices instituted for the exercise of that power (3rd Book). The 
government of the Church is concerned with legislation, judg- 
ments, and penalties (4th Book, p. 327 sqq., commentary on 
Const. ‘‘ Apostolice Sedis,” October 12th, 1869). The ad- 
ministration of the sacred ministry embraces the doctrine 
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(p. 371, question of schools; p. 381 sqq., commentary on 
Const. ‘‘ Officiorum et numerum,” January 25th, 1897), sacra- 
ments and worship of the Church (5th Book)—here the author 
dwells particularly on the sacrament of matrimony (pp. 421- 
509). Moreover, within the sphere of the ecclesiastical 
government are religious societies, orders, congregations with 
simple vows (p. 550, Const. ‘‘ Conditae,” December 8th, 1900), 
confraternities (6th Book), and Church property (7th Book). 
Finally, the 8th Book is consecrated to the relations of the 
Church either with the civil power or with other religious 
bodies. 

The references to the Corpus Juris, Pontifical Constitutions, 
Decrees of the Sacred Congregations, ancient and modern 
writers, with which the book is replete, make it a work of real 
erudition. There is a good index at the end of the volume. 


Sermons from the Latins. By the Rev. JAmes J. Baxter, 
D.D. Benziger Brothers. 8vo, cloth, pp. 600. 8s. net. 


YET another addition to the already long list of sermon- 
books. As the rather eccentric title suggests, these 
sermons are based on the works of great ‘‘ Latin” 

theologians and preachers, such as Bellarmine, Segneri, etc., 
and we consequently expect to find much sound doctrine and 
many fine thoughts therein; and on the whole the reader will 
not be disappointed in this respect. 

The style is clear and vigorous, but of a somewhat transatlantic 
lack of goodtaste. The author speaks, e.g., of the Church as the 
‘great Spiritual Insurance Co.” Again, ‘‘One tag on an article 
will bring it to its destination, and sin is the label of the soul 
expressed to hell.” He tells us that Naaman the Syrian took 
with him 60,000 dollars when going to visit the prophet Eliseus. 
Some of the ideas and illustrations are strained and far-fetched, 
some totally out of place. We are told that ‘‘in the history 
of God’s chosen people special mention is made of five women 
‘ who were the joy and the crown of their age ”’—z.e., 
Mary (sister of Moses), Abigail, Ruth, Judith, and Anna 
(mother of Samuel). ‘* Now it is a singular fact,” remarks the 
author, ‘ providential surely, that the initial letters of these 
five names . . . spell the name Maria.” We think that 
our readers will be inclined to think with us that it is neither a 
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singular nor a providential fact, and that it would be possible to 
find in the Holy Scriptures the names of five female good-for- 
nothings whose initials would spell the same august name. 

Again, we are told that ‘‘ Zeuxis depicted his ideal woman 
by copying the various graces of many models into one figure, 
and each divinity lent its charm to the Queen of Love. A 
myth, but a myth founded on a fact—on Mary’s creation.” The 
comparison seems to us meaningless, not to say profane. 

The author’s astronomy, too, is sadly at fault—e.g., we read 
that ‘‘ the moon reflects more of the sun’s glory than the tiny 
star.”” Is he aware that the stars are suns in themselves, and 
that they do not shine with the reflected light of the sun ? 

Again we read: ‘‘ And lest we should imagine that, like the 
moon, there is any spot or change in her, the canticle adds that 
Mary is bright as the sun.” Of course the comparison in the 
canticle is a very proper one, but our author presses it too far, 
and seems to forget that modern astronomy has revealed the 
presence of very considerable spots in the sun. 

But the worst blot remains to be noticed. It occurs in the 
concluding sermon. The author goes out of his way to make a 
popular allusion to one of the prominent actors in the discredit- 
able contest forced by the United States on a weaker power. 
In other words, he appeals to the gallery. Now, cant is 
abominable everywhere and at all times, but it is intolerable in 
the pulpit. We read: ‘‘The Spaniard’s cruel policy of pillage 
in his colonies called down God’s wrath and raised up this 
mighty Republic to be His avenger. To Dewey more than any 
other under God belongs the credit of that glorious achievement,” 
&c. This is unmitigated buncombe, not to say blasphemy. 

In conclusion, we may say the reader will find some practical 
sermons in this work and some excellent ideas scattered here 
and there, but we cannot unreservedly recommend it. 


——— Px. N. 


Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love showed to Mother 
Juliana of Norwich, 1373. With a Preface by GeorcE 
TYRRELL, S.J. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner 
and Co. 1902. Pp. 230. 


T is but old truths we are taught in these sixteen revelations 
| — truths which Holy Church has been teaching ever since 
she has existed. What merited for these teachings the 
title of Revelations is not the newness of the matter itself, but 
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only the newness of the light in which the old truths are repre- 
sented to our eyes. Mother Juliana was divinely instructed 
how God’s infinite love rules supreme throughout all His works 
in general, and particularly throughout all His dealings with 
man in the creation, redemption, and sanctification of the latter. 
With reference to God’s works in general we read, for instance 
(p. 12): ‘* And in this [sight or vision] He [God] showed a little 
thing the quantity of a hazel-nut, lying in the palme of my 
hand, as me seemed ; and it was as round asa ball. I looked 
thereon with the eie of my understanding, and thought, ‘ What 
may this be?’ and it was answered generallie thus: ‘ /¢ zs all 
that ts made.’ 1 marvelled how it might last ; for me thought it 
might sodenlie have fallen to naught for littleness. And I was 
answered in my understanding: ‘ /¢ dasteth and ever shall, for 
God loveth it. And so hath all thing being by the love of God.’” 

The Revelations deserve to find a wide circle of readers : may 
they become to the latter what they have been not only to 
Mother Juliana herself, but to an innumerable host of pious 
Christians of bygone generations—a powerful means making 
for advancement in Christian perfection. 

The language in which the Revelations are presented to us, 
and of which the few sentences quoted above may serve as a 
specimen, is that of the fourteenth century—Mother Juliana’s 
lifetime. It is to us archaic both as to phrases and words, and 
also as to spelling. The reader will gladly avail himself of the 
list and explanations of obsolete words which he finds at the 
end of the book. 

Many a reader would, no doubt, rather wish the Revelations 
had been given to him in a modernised form, easier to read and 
easier to understand. Beitso. Yet, on the other hand, it can 
neither be doubted that many a reader will be pleased with 
having them as they are, being well aware that many of their 
niceties and characteristic beauties would inevitably have had to 
be sacrificed if they had been translated into the language of 
our time. .He will be ready to brave some little difficulties 
rather than to have the pleasure curtailed, which only the 
unchanged Revelations are able to afford him. 


1. + 
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Cursus Scripture Sacre: Ecclesiasticus. Auctore J. 
KNABENBAUER. S. J. Parisiis sumptibus P. Lethielleux, 
Editoris, 1902. 

HE Book of Ecclesiasticus has, for the last few years, 
attracted in a special way the notice of Biblical students, 
because of the reappearance of a considerable portion of 

what seems to be the Hebrew text of the work. Although, 

therefore, all Father Knabenbauer’s commentaries, from their 
intrinsic worth, have proved valuable and interesting to scholars, 
still it may be said that the present volume on Ecclesiasticus 

will appeal to many who may not have felt disposed to make a 

study of the earlier works of that author. 

Amongst other results of the recent ‘‘ find” of the Hebrew 
text, is the discovery of the name and date of the author of 
Ecclesiasticus. We have always known the fact that the work 
was translated into Greek by the author’s grandson, about 
130 years before Christ. Now it seems clear that the high- 
priest Simon II., who held office towards the close of the third 
century, 8.C., was the original author. 

It cannot be doubted that Ecclesiasticus was written in 
Hebrew. This is clear not only from the internal characteristics 
of the book, but also from the fact that St. Jerome was 
acquainted with the book in Hebrew, and that the Hebrew text 
is known to have existed as late as the tenth century. So con- 
fident, indeed, were scholars that the book was composed in 
Hebrew, that several, including D. S. Margoliouth and Bickell, 
actually attempted to restore the Hebrew text from the existing 
versions, 

The question has now, however, been practically settled by 
the discovery of a considerable portion of the Hebrew text 
(iii., 6-16, 26; xxx., 11-33, 3; XXXV., 9-38, 27 ; XXXIX., 15-51, 30). 
It is true that some few scholars maintain that the newly dis- 
covered text is only a translation made in the eleventh century 
by some Jew, from the Syriac and the Persian version of the 
Greek. But there is a practical unanimity of opinion on the 
other side ; and perhaps D. S. Margoliouth and Bickell are 
hardly impartial judges (for they are the chief opponents of 
authenticity), since the recently found Hebrew text is utterly 
unlike the Hebrew text as restored by them. 

What seems to be the strongest argument against the theory 
that the Hebrew text lately discovered is a translation from the 
Syriac is the fact that, though the discovered Hebrew fragments 
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are referred to the end of the eleventh or the early part of the 
twelfth century, they show that at that date there already 
existed various recensions of the book, that the copies differed 
as to text, and that codices had been collated and differences of 
reading noted in the text. How is such a state of things 
possible if the Hebrew is a mere translation from the Syriac, 
since we know for certain that the original Hebrew was in 
existence a little while before? On the supposition, however, 
that our fragments represent the original Hebrew, the position 
is clear enough. Though, however, the fragments may be taken 
to be the genuine Hebrew text, still they give us a text much 
corrupted by time. 

Though St. Jerome found the Hebrew text, he did not translate 
it; neither did he correct the Old Latin. And so it is the Old 
Latin which the Church uses, part of which (Thielmann thinks) 
was drawn up in Africa (cc., 1-44, 51), part in Europe (44-50). 
The Latin version seems to have been made from the Greek, 
though some modern writers are of opinion that the translator 
also used a copy of the Hebrew text, since at times the Latin 
departs from the Greek and follows the Hebrew. 

The Syriac version was made from the Hebrew, though the 
translator allowed himself great latitude, sometimes para- 
phrasing, sometimes omitting passages, e.g., xli., 12-42, 9; 
xliii., 10-41, 1; xlv., 8-15. 

The Greek version we know to have been made from the 
Hebrew by the author’s grandson about 130 years B.c. The 
translation is very free. The translator was writing for men 
living out of Palestine, under different conditions from the Jews 
dwelling at home; and so he seems to have endeavoured to 
render the ideas and expressions of the Hebrew original in such 
a way as to make them intelligible to his readers, even if in 
doing so he had to change, add to, or omit parts of the work he 
was translating. 

We have confined our remarks to questions concerning the 
text of Ecclesiasticus, because these seem to have more 
actualité just now, But the commentary itself will be found to 
be well worth careful study. Especially interesting is the 
author’s discussion of the very frequent differences between the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin texts. 

We heartily recommend Father Knabenbauer’s work to the 
student. It is well up to the standard of the other volumes of 
the series. j. A. Hi. 

30 
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Hebraische Text des buches Ecclesiasticus. Von Dr. 
THEO. NORBERT PETERS. Freiburg im Breisgau: Her- 
der. 1902. 


N this work Dr. Peters enters upon a detailed examination 
| of the recently discovered portions of the Hebrew text of 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus. The critical part of the 
volume extends over 317 pages, and in it the author endeavours, 
with the aid chiefly of the Greek and Syriac versions, to restore 
the text to its original state. At the end of the volume is 
printed the Hebrew text, with a German translation underneath. 
But the part of the work which will appeal most to the 
ordinary reader is the Prolegomena. Here Dr. Peters discusses 
such material as is available for setting up again the original 
text of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. Thus he gives an account 
of the discovery of the Hebrew fragments, he describes the 
MSS., their mutual relations and value. Then he discusses the 
Greek version, the principal MSS. in which it has been handed 
down, the versions that have been derived from it (including the 
Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, etc.), and its value as a 
witness to the original text. So, too, he tells us of the Syriac 
version, and its value for the purpose of textual criticism. 

With regard to the Hebrew fragments which have been 
brought to light in recent years, Dr. Peters is of opinion that 
the literature of the controversy as to their originality is 
interesting only as illustrating the history of exegesis. He 
looks upon it as a mere waste of time to write any more in 
defence of the position that they represent the original Hebrew 
text. 

Dr. Peters therefore looks upon the fragments as containing 
the original Hebrew text. Nor is he content with J. Levi’s 
later view that one of the new MSS. B. ‘‘ is in the main original, 
but that in part the archetype from which it is descended was 
completed by re-translation from the old versions and corrected 
under their influence.” For Dr. Peters is of opinion that where 
there seems to be a relationship between the new Hebrew text 
and the Syriac, this comes, not from the Syriac version, but 
from the Hebrew original upon which the version is based. 

On the other hand, however, Dr. Peters recognises that the 
new Hebrew MSS. are far from containing in its purity the 
original Hebrew text. Even the text of the proto-canonical 
books of the Old Testament has gone through many vicissi- 
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tudes. Much more so has the text of Ecclesiasticus been 
subject to change, for it has been liable to alterations during 
the centuries which have passed since the time when the 
Manoretic text was practicaily fixed and stereotyped by the 
Jews. 

J. A. H. 


Instructions on Preaching, Catechising, and Clerical Life. 
By Rev. Patrick BoyLe, C.M. Dublin: M. H. Gill and 
Son. Pp. xv.-221. Price 2s. 6d. 


T was a happy thought to bring together and to publish in 
| one cheap and handy volume the excellent treatises com- 
prised by Father Boyle under the title of ‘‘ Instructions on 
Preaching,” etc. The contents are as follows :—‘‘ Decrees of 
the Council of Trent on Preaching”; ‘‘A Short Treatise on 
Preaching, by St. Francis Borgia”; ‘‘ A Letter of St. Francis 
of Sales on Preaching”; ‘‘ The Method of Preaching Recom- 
mended by St. Vincent de Paul”; ‘‘ A Letter of the Congrega- 
tion of Bishops and Regulars on Preaching, A.D. 1894”;° ‘A 
Treatise of St. Augustine: De Catechizandis Rudibus”; ‘‘ A 
Treatise of St. Jerome on the Virtues of the Clerical State.” 
A bibliographical appendix gives a short list of some writers on 
sacred eloquence, and of concordances and other works of 
reference. It is evident that the instructions here given come 
to us with all the authority of wide experience, practical wisdom, 
and spiritual discernment; and that as such they are, like 
classics, to be studied rather than criticised. They give a law, 
but do not receive it. 

One passage in the letter of St. Francis of Sales is liable to 
be misunderstood. It is that which treats of the question 
whether a preacher should try ‘‘to please” (p. 46 f.). The 
meaning of the saint may be gathered from what he says later 
concerning the use of facts from profane history, of poetic 
fables, and of examples from natural history; but no mis- 
understanding could take place if Father Boyle would give in a 
note the teaching of St. Augustine, ‘‘ De Doctrina Christiana ” 
(l. iv. cap. 2). The translation of St. Jerome’s characteristic 
treatise needs a good deal of revision. 

J. Mcl. 
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Hermeneutica Biblica Generalis secundum Principia 
Catholica. By Dr. SrepHen Szexety. Freiburg: B. 
Herder. 


rFNHIS volume, like so many other works of introduction to 
i} Hermeneutics, contains a large amount of matter that 

might safely be taken for granted. We cannot under- 
stand why introductions to scriptural interpretation should be 
padded out without the commonest principles of grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic. It is this which makes the reading of 
manuals of introduction a weariness to the flesh, and renders 
their possession lumbersome to one’s book-shelves. When all 
such more or less remote principles have been set aside, the 
value of what is strictly relevant is not very great. The best 
things in the book are a summary of the history of exegesis, 
and an exposition of the Tridentine Decree on the Vulgate. 
But even these are not sufficient to reward one for reading 
through a volume of more than four hundred pages. 

J. Mcl. 
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New and Cheaper Impression. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
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LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


“TOUR IRELAND.’ 
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every kind when sent by post. 

Orders for single copies of THE TABLET must be accompanied with 
a remittance in stamps, otherwise the paper cannot be forwarded. 
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MEMORIAL to the Late LADY MARGARET FITZALAN HOWARD. 
Committee. 


The Dowacer CounTEss OF DEN- 
BIGH, 5, John Street, Mayfair. 
The Countess DE Torre D1az, 
21, Devonshire Place. 

The Lapy ENcoMBE. 

The Hon. Mrs. Bernarp C. 
MAXWELL, Beauly, N.B. 

Mrs. ARKWRIGHT, 26, Bolton 
Street, Piccadilly. 

Mrs. RIDDELL, 19, Hans Road, 
Pont Street. 

Miss ANNESLEY, 24, Tredegar 
Square, Mile End, E. 


Miss A. Bripson, Rock End, 
Torquay. 

Mrs. HAINeEs, 93, Grove Road, 
Mile End, E. 

Mrs. HAZELDEAN, 89, Tredegar 
Road, Bow, E. 

Miss Kirwan, 26, Onslow Square, 
S.W. 

Mrs. Kevin, 8, South Grove, 
Mile End, E. 

Miss Lowe, 24, Tredegar Square, 
Mile End, E. 

Miss McKenna, 3, Alexander 





Miss Biount, 5, Gloucester Place, Square, S.W. 
A Miss Smytu Picott, 90, Wigmore 
Miss BowpeNn, Portman Lodge, Street, W. 





Bournemouth. Miss TaBotT, 3A, North Terrace, 
Miss BLUNDELL, 17, Thurloe Alexander Square, S.W. 
Square, S.W. Miss C. WELD, 108, Sloane Street. 


Secretary—Miss A. Cuicuester, 14, Pelham Street, South Kensington. 


It has been thought that it would be fitting that something should be 
done to perpetuate the memory of Lady Margaret Fitzalan Howard, 
whose recent death has been so great a loss to the cause of religion and 
charity in Catholic London; and as it is now publicly known that a 
generous donor has undertaken to purchase the site and build a church 
at Mile End, it would seem that no better Memorial could be raised to 
the memory of Lady Margaret F. Howard than an altar in the church of 
the parish where she worked so devotedly. 

There are many who were connected with Lady Margaret F. Howard 
by ties of affection, of friendship, and of gratitude for kindness and 
sympathy received from her, and no doubt they will like to help to erect 
this Memorial. 

The names only of the subscribers, and not the amounts, will be 
mentioned, as the amount of the gift is limited by personal means, while 
the love of the giver has no limits. 

Donations may be sent to any member of the Committee, or to the 
London and Westminster Bank, Brompton Square, S.W., for the Lady 
Margaret Fitzalan Howard Memorial Fund. 


THE NEW WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


cs Cablet of July 6th, 1895, containing a full illustrated account of 
Laying the Foundation Stone, will be sent to any address, post 
ree, on receipt of Six Peany Stamps. 
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Lagrange (Le P. M. Joseph O. P.) Etudes Bibliques. tudes sur 
les religions stmitiques. Paris, 1903. Imp. 8vo. 6/8. 
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9 Corpus Juris Canonici. Vol. II. Lib. I. Decretales D. Gregorii 
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I2mo. 1/8. 
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La Sainte Bible Polyglotte, contenant le texte hébreu original, 
le texte grec des septante le texte latin de la vulgate, et la 
traduction francaise, de 7. l’Abbe Glaire 8vo. Vols. I. II., 
III. 14/-, or bound in buckram £1 Is. 

Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie (Dom F. 
Cabrol) avec le concours d’un grand nombre de collaborateurs. 
Paris, 1902. 4to. pp. 287. Fasc I. A—Accusations contre 
les chrétiens 4/2. 

Lépicier (A. M.) 7vractatus de Sanctissima Trinitate. 8vo., buck- 
ram 5/6, 

Droit Canonique (Cours complet de) par Z’Abbé Duballet. Traite 
des Principes du Droit Canonique. 3 vols., 8vo. £1, or in 
buckram /1 7s. 6d. 

To be completed in 15 volumes, at 5/- a volume to 
subscribers. 

Ceremoniale Episcoporum. Ratisbon, 1902. 8vo. 3/6. 

Sertillanges (R. P.) Un Pélerinage Artistique A Florence. 1903. 
12mo. 

Jaugey (J. B.) Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique. 
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4to. 3400 Pps buckram 22/6. 

Bibliotheque d’Economie Sociale. Paris, 1902. 12mo. (Sous 
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(Riviére. Mendiants et Vagabonds 
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4to., many illustrations, cloth, gilt 15/- 
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—_* Julien I Apostat. Tom. III. Julien et les chrétiens, la 
persécution et la gy: a la guerre de Perse 5/-, the three 
volumes in buckram £1 Is. 

Nicolay (E.) Histoire des Croyances, Meurs, Usages, et 
Coutumes. 3 vols. 8vo. 12/6. 

Le Crucifix dans l'histoire, dans l'art, dans l’'ame des Saints et 
dans notre vie, par 7. Hoppenot, S.J. Tournai, 1902. 
Adorned with more than 200 illustrations, illuminated wrapper, 
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Jésus Christ. La Vie de N. S.—écrite par les quatre évan- 
gélistes rédigée et présentée aux gens du monde, par MZ. L’ Abbé 
Brispot et illustré de 130 gravures sur acier, provenant des 
dessins de la rare et précieuse collection du P. /eréme Natalis. 
S. J. Paris, 1853. 2 vols., folio, newly bound in cloth 
(published price in paper, 85 francs) £2 10s. 

Bernard (Claude). Jntroduction a l'étude de la Médecine Expéri- 
mentale avec des notes critiques par le R. P. Sertillanges. 
8vo., cloth 5/- 

Charité (Histoire de la Congrégation des Sceur de—de Nancy). 
3 vols., 8vo., cloth 15/- 

Boissarie (Dr.) Les grandes Guérisons de Lourdes. Edition 
illustreé de 140 similigravures dans le texte et de 24 gravures 
hors texte. 1900. Small 4to., buckram 7/6. 


s 

Un Siecle. Mouvement du Monde de 1800 a 1900. Mouve- 
ments politiques, économiques, intellectuels, et religieux. 
Small 4to., pp. 944 5/- 

Olier (Lettres de M.) z vols., 8vo. (8/-) 5/- 

Giubert (Vie du Cardinal) par 7. Paguelle de Follenay. 2 vols., 8vo. 
(10/-) 6/- 

La Luzerne (Mgr. C. G. de la). Explication des Evangiles des 
Dimanches et de quelques fétes principales de l'année. 2 vols., 
8vo. 4/6. 

Sergent (L’Abbé Aug.) Zes Enfants dela Bible, histoire, morale, 
et religion. Avec plusieurs illustrations par Staal. Imp. 8vo. 
3/6, cloth — 5/- . 

Gérin (Charles). Louis XIV. et le Saint Siége. 2 vols., 8vo. (15/-) 
9]- 

D’Argentan (Le P. L. Capucin). Conférences théologiques et 
spirituelles sur les grandeurs de la Sainte Vierge Marie. 
2 vols., 8vo. 3/- 

Perrone (P. Jean). Ze Protestantisme et la Régle de Foi, traduction 
de M. l’'Abbé Peltier, avec une notice sur la vie et les ceuvres 
du P. Perrone par M. L’Abbé Chassay. 3 vols., 8vo. 14/- 
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